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BONE Oil WM. S. GRAY & CO. 
| 342 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Produced from the destructive distillation of | Touma clinatilinanitipasiig RT ee 
bones, A.A.C. Bone Oil is supplied in technical 
grades of uniformly high quality. Prompt deliv- } R O S [ N 
| 





ery from adequate service stocks .. . shipped 
in steel drums or tank cars. | TU RR E N Tl N E 
“AA QUALITY” CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


Monocalcium Phosphate Carbonate of Ammonia _—Suliphuric Acid | . he m ica | S So lve nts 


Dicalcium Phosphate Bone Black Pigments Gelatins 
\ Disodium Phosphate Sodium Silicofiuoride ~ Phosphorus | 
Trisodium Phosphate Sod. Acid Pyro Phosphate Phosphoric Acid 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 
33 Offices in Principal Cities in U. S., Cuba and Canada 


SWANSDOWN BRAND 
PRECIPITATED CALCIUM CARBONATE 
Check here (1) if you want full specifications and prices 
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PUBLICKER 
COMMERCIAL ALCOHOL 
COMPANY 


1800 W. Lehigh Avenue PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
| & MANUFACTURERS OF 

| J, ACETONE e BUTYL ALCOHOL 
BUTYL ACETATE « AMYL ACETATE 
ETHYL ACETATE 
ALCOHOL 


Pure and Denatured 


Bichromate of Soda 
Bichromate of Potash 
Chromate of Soda 
Chromate of Potash 


Ammonium Bichromate 





Consumers will appreciate that these commodities are subject 
to restrictions and requirements incident to national defense. 


PRIOR 


EMICAL| CORPORATION - NEW YORK 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
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Guaranteed 9934% to 100% Pure 


BORAX 


BORIC ACID 


Refined and U. S. P. 





Selling Agents for » Crystal * Granulated * Powdered * Impalpable »* 
» Calcined » Anhydrous ” 
STANDARD CHROMATE DIVISION Borax Glass Manganese Borate Ammonium Borate 


Diamond Alkali Company, Painesville, Ohio 
Make “STANDARD” BICHROMATES your standard 


Samples on request 


| PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 





51 Madison Avense, New York 
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Chemicals 


for Study in Your Laboratory 


NUMBER of interesting new chemicals 
are available in limited quantities, A 
brief description of several of these chemicals 
and suggestions for their use are given below. 
We invite you to investigate these chemical 
newcomers in your own laboratory. While the 
present supply is strictly limited, it is possible 
that commercial quantities will be made in the 
future if important uses develop. 
Further information and quotations will be 
furnished on request. 


DiIETHYLENE GLYCOL DIACETATE 
(CH,COOCH,CH,),0 


... is a practically colorless liquid, which shows 
promise as a high-boiling solvent (250°C.) in 
printing inks, and cellulose ester and synthetic 
resin coatings. It has a specific gravity of 1.1159, 
and is completely miscible with water. 


MONOISOPROPANOLAMINE 
CH,CH (OH) CH,NH, 


... is a moderately viscous liquid with a boiling 
point of 45°C. at 5mm. It has possible use in the 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals, emulsifying 
agents for polishes, textile specialties, leather com- 
pounds, insecticides, cutting oils, and water paints. 
It has a specific gravity of 0.981, and is completely 
miscible with water. 


DICHLORETHYL FORMAL 
CH, (OCH, CH,C) 5 


. .. is a water insoluble liquid which boils at 
218.1°C., and is suggested as a high-boiling solvent 
for cellulose derivatives, fats, oils, and resins, and 
for the synthesis of rubber accelerators, insecti- 
cides, and elastomers. Under acid conditions, it is 
a source of nascent formaldehyde. Its physical 
properties include: specific gravity, 1.2339: vapor 
pressure at 20°C., 0.1 mm.; flash point, 230°F. 


N-METHYLMORPHOLINE 
CH,CH,OCH,CH,NCH, 
CH,CH,OCH,CH,NCH, 


. .. is completely miscible with water and ben- 
zene, and is potentially useful in the preparation 
of emulsifying agents for polishes benefited by the 
use of an emulsifier that becomes ineffective on 
drying. It forms a constant boiling mixture which 
contains 25 per cent water and boils at 97°C. The 
compound has a specific gravity of 0.916, and a 
boiling point of 115.4°C. 


Hexyt ETHER 
CgH,,0C,Hy. 


... is a mild-odored, stable liquid which boils 
at 226.2°C. and has good anti-foam properties. Its 
extremely low water solubility and lack of odor 
make it a convenient medium for chemical reac- 
tions carried out in an anhydrous ethereal vehicle. 
Its specific gravity is 0.7942; its flash point, 170°F. 


For information concerning the use of these chemicals, address: 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation ¢ 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Cobalt Under Direct 


Allocations System 


OPD Washington Bureau 
November 4, 1941 

General Preference Order M-39 
placing cobalt under a direct alloca- 
tion system was issued today by Di- 
rector of Priorities Donald M. Nel- 
son. The action was taken, Mr. Nel- 
son explained, because of a current 
shortage and the uncertainty of ship- 
ments from abroad. 

The new order places domestic and 
imported ore and concentrates. cobalt 
metal. and cobalt chemical com- 
pounds, under mandatory control and 
restricts deliveries and acceptances 
of cobalt for metallic uses to specific 


—Continued on page 35 
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Dr. MaclInnes Wins 
W.H. Nichols Medal 


Dr. Duncan A. MacInnes of the 
Rockefeller Institute of Medical Re- 
search has been awarded the 1942 
William H. Nichols Medal of the New 
York Section of the American Chemi- 





Dr. D. A. Maclinnes 


cal Society. Dr. MaclInnes is cited 
“for outstanding investigations on 
electrolytes and the development of 
techniques which have immeasurably 
enriched both the theory and practice 
of modern electrochemistry.” The re- 
searches of Dr. MacInnes have con- 
tributed to the development of the 
glass electrode, widely used in in- 


—Continued on page 38 


Priorities Division Opens 
Four New Field Offices 


OPD Washington Bureau 
November 3, 1941 

Four new field offices of the Priori- 
ties Division of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management have been opened 
for business. With the addition of 
these new offices, the Priorities field 
service offers to businessmen the as- 
sistance of thirty-eight district man- 
agers, and their staffs, in problems 
arising in the application of the 
Priorities system. 

The addresses of the new offices, 
and the names of the district man- 
agers in charge, follow:—Dayton, 
Ohio, 32 North Main street, Harold B. 
Doty; Tulsa, Okla., Alfred E. Ballin; 
Milwaukee, Wis., First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank Building, Frank J. Thar- 
inger; and Hartford, Conn., 805 Main 
street, Edwin L. Howard. 


4 


Aluminum Co. Builds 


Huge Reserve Supply 


OPD Washington Bureau | 
November 3, 1941 | 

Oscar Ewing, counsel for the 
Aluminum Company of Amer- | 
ica, testified before the senate | 
defense investigating committee 
last week that Alcoa was mak- | 
|| ing more aluminum than it || 
could sell and had increased 








its reserve supply to 30,000,000 || 
pounds. He said this reserve 
was going to be available for 
an enlarged program of air- | 
plane production. 


| 
' 
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| 
| 
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Fertilizer Ass’n to Discuss 


Effects of Defense Plan 


The effects of the national defense 
program on the fertilizer industry 
will be discussed by representatives 
of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, as well as by nationally 
known agricultural leaders, at the 
Fall meeting of the National Fertilizer 
Association, to be held in the Atlanta- 
Biltmore hotel, Atlanta, Ga., Novem- 
ber 17-19. The program for the meet- 
ing follows:— 


Address: John A. Miller, president, 
“Farm Production and the Defense Pro- 
gram,” Dr. I. W. Duggan, director South- 
ern Division, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington. 

“The Fertilizer Industry’s Interest in 
Livestock Production,” Dr. M. P. Jarna- 
gin, professor and head of department of 
animal husbandry, College of Agriculture, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

“Education for Defense in a Chang- 
ing World,” Dr. John J. Tigert, presi- 


—Continued on page 88 





Waste Paper Needs 
Restricted 10 % by OPM 


OPD Washington Bureau 
November 3, 1941 
Because the current supply of waste 
paper: is inadequate to meet the needs 
of Eastern producers of paperboard 
and roofing materials, a limitation 
order restricting by 10 percent the 
consumption of waste paper by East- 
ern mill plants from October 25 to 
November 22, 1941, was issued today 
by Donald M. Nelson, Director of Pri- 
orities. The order affects paperboard 
and roofing mill plants in the area 
east of a line running from the Cana- 
dian border through and including 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Talla- 
hassee, Fla., to the Gulf of Mexico. 





Geo. Renard Made Chief 


Of OPA Printing Branch 


OPD Washington Bureau 
November 7, 1941 

Appointment of George A. Renard 
of New York as acting chief of the 
printing and publishing branch of the 
Division of Civilian Supply was an- 
nounced today by Joseph L. Weiner, 
deputy director. 

Mr. Renard is executive secretary 
of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, having been con- 
nected with that organization since 
1928. Prior to that, he was purchasing 
agent and production manager of the 
St. Louis Screw & Bolt Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

Since shortly after creation of the 
National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion in 1940, Mr. Renard has been 
serving as a consultant to Leon Hen- 
derson, Administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration and Director of 
the Division of Civilian Supply, on 
various price and civilian supply 
problems. 


Chemical Engineers Discuss 
Research and Storages 


Non-defense users of metals cannot 
look for relief from the increasing 
shortages of these materials “for a 
long time to come,” Robert E. Mc- 


Connell, chairman of the Enginéers 
Defense Board, told the thirty-fourth 





S. D. Kirkpatrick 
Elected President 


annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers. 
With but few exceptions, the United 
States have sufficient of all materials 
for military purposes, Mr. McConnell 


Alcohol Denaturing 


Formulas Changed 


OPD Washington Bureau 

November 3, 1941 

Formulas No. 12, 13, and 14 for com- 

pletely denatured alcohol have been 
mended to read as follows:— 


CD Formula No. 12 


To every 100 gallons of ethyl alcohol of 
not less than 160° proof add:— 





Denol, or a compound similar 
RNONGED oc icecreccseticctcaenre 4.0 gallons 
Methylisobutyl ketone........... 1.5 gallons 
or methy!propy! ketone, 2.5 gallons 
or Acetaldol (hydroxybutyraldehyde), 
1. gallon 
CI. 5 6ba duo baeeccsuedeacrbans 1.0 gallon 
Agdite, or a compound similar 
TUED . hc b.c ks d0Cb ed Cube NRC es 1.0 gallon 
or Hydronol or a compound 


similar thereto, 2 gallons 


CD Formula No. 13 


To every 100 gallons of ethyl alcohol of 
not less than 160° proof add:— 


ST-115, or a compound similar 
CROPOED cv cncnccesédnsgederdees 4.0 gallons 
Methylisobaty!~ ketoné:.......... 1.5 gallons 


or Methylpropy! ketone, 2.5 gallons 
or Acetaldol (hydroxybutyraldehyde), 


1 gallon 
GERRI 65 werd 646 01.04) 2h.0 i Sb aee 1.0 gallon 
Agdite, or a compound similar 
MONTOR co viccsascvlednevsee bas 0.5 gallon 
or Hydronol, or a compound 


Similar thereto, 1 gallon 


—Continued on page 76 


Publicker Allowed to Sell 


Alcohol Above Ceiling 


OPD Washington Bureau 
November 6, 1941 

Special permission has been granted 
Publicker Commercial Alcohol Co., 
of Philadelphia, to produce from raw 
sugar nearly 4,000,000 gallons of high- 
cost ethyl alcohol for sale at prices 
above the established minimums in 


—Continued on page 94 





Virginia Beach, Va., Nov, 5, 1941. 


said, but when normal requirements 
are added to these defense needs, the 
United States is short of practically 
all the metals and minerals, with 
metal shortages constituting the great- 
er part of the problem. With emphasis 
on airplanes, bombs, tanks, trucks, 
artillery, anti-aircraft guns and ma- 
chine guns, this war is a war of 
metals, and the problems it is cre- 
ating in our normal economy are go- 
ing to be with us for a long time, 
he added. 

Commenting on the current sup- 
plies of certain strategic metals, Mr. 
McConnell said that of the metals 
most important in defense production, 
aluminum and magnesium are not now 
produced or imported in sufficient 
quantities to supply the military re- 
quirements. He added:— 

In the case of aluminum the simul- 
taneous construction of some twenty air- 
plane plants throughout the country has 
accelerated the rate of consumption of 
aluminum faster than the bauxite mines 
could be developed, aluminum plants 
constructed, and power made available. 
The time consumed between the an- 
nouncement of an enlargement of the 
long range bomber program and the 
completion of the several airplane 
plants to make the additional bombers 
is much less than the time required to 
build additional aluminum capacity. 

The present production of aluminum 
is at the rate of 600,000,000 pounds per 
vear. This is double the rate of 1939. 
In the next twelve months the rate of 
domestic production will reach 900,000,000 
pounds per year and provisions have 
been made for 200,000,000 pounds from 


Canada. In 18 months, capacity will 
reach about 1,500,000,000 pounds per 
year. 


Copper Shortage 

An acute shortage of copper has be- 
come apparent in the last six months 
and the prospects are that conditions 
may become worse. Recent estimates 
of copper tonnage for defense require- 
ments indicate that the total productive 
capacity of the mines of the Western 
Hemisphere south of Canada may be 
necessary to supply our military re- 
quirements alone. 

The current domestic production of 
copper plus imports is about 1,600,000 


—Continued on page 81 


A.P.I. Reviews 


Research Progress 


San Francisco, Nov. 7, 1941. 
Progress in the operating and re- 
search techniques of the petroleum 
industry, embracing new developments 
in drilling and producing oil wells, in 
refining, in pipelines, and in fire pro- 
tection and automotive transportation, 
was told at ten special group sessions 
and in more than seventy-five com- 
mittee meetings at the twenty-second 
annual meeting of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute held in the St. Fran- 
cis hotel, November 3 to 7. Described 
for the most part in highly technical 
language, the thirty-three papers fore- 
shadowed improvements to be made 
to petroleum products within the next 
few years. The oil industry is work- 
ing at about 85 percent of capacity and 
could boost its output to 4,750,000 bar- 
rels by utilizing its full production 
power, William R. Boyd, jr., president 
of the institute, told the meeting. 
Mr. Boyd said there is little likelihood 
of a shortage of oil and gas. There 
may be problems of distribution, he 
said, but there is no problem of sup- 
ply. He added:— 
If the government will permit the units 
of the industry to cooperate properly, 
adequately and legally,, and if the gov- 


—Continued on page 87 
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| OPD Price Index 


The Om, PAINT AND DruG RE- 
PORTER’S relative record of prices 
for chemicals, oils, and drugs is 
currently as follows:— 









Nov. 7, Oct. 31, Nov. 8, 
1941 1941 1940 
134.5 134.2 104.1 

Heavy chemicals, oils, fats, 
and waxes, drugs and fine 






chemicals, and essential oils and 
aromatic chemicals are up from 
the preceding week. All other 
groups are unchanged. 

The base of the OPD Price In- 
dex is the average of prices in 
1926 and 1936, those years rep- 
resenting extremes of price un- 
dulations in the interwar period. 













Closing Markets 


London Closing Cable 
LONDON, Nov. 7. 1941 


per hundred- 
per hundred- 


Carnauba wax, 435s. 
weight; beeswax, 265s. 
weight. 





Prussiate Prices Extended 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Cor- 
poration has extended prices for potash 
and soda prussiates for 1942. 


Defense Materials 
Price-Index Trend 


During the last week of October the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index of 
market prices of strategic materials 
advanced 0.1 percent to 143.1 percent 
of the August, 1939, average. Higher 
prices for domestic tungsten ore were 
responsible for the advance. Quota- 
tions for foreign tungsten, on the 
other hand, dropped as the Metals 
Reserve Company reduced the selling 
price to $24 a unit. Indexes for 
strategic and critical materials are:— 

(August 1989 equals 100) 


1941, Strategic. Critical. 
CRONE Occ tsccvdvncsescese 142, 117.4 
Co ae ee 116.8 


Bids Wanted 


Allyl Alcohol:—Supplies of; Chief, Pur- 
chase Division, Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation, Washington; announce- 
ment FSC 200, opening November 17. 

mel:—7,500 gallons; Superintendent 
of Industries, Federal Prison Industries, 








Lewisburg, Pa. ; schedule JPI-14-1530, 
opening November 19. 
Hydroquinone:—11.250 pounds: Chief, 


Purchase Division, Procurement Division, 
Treasury Department, Washington; invita- 
tion 1196-S3, opening November 10. 
Laundry Soap:—54,960 pounds; Purchas- 
ing Agent, Post Office Department, Wash- 
ington; invitation 1350, opening Novem- 


ber 14 
—Continued on page 93 


Goethe Medal Awarded 


To Prof. Fritz Hofmann 


Berlin, Nov. 3, 1941 
Professor Fritz Hofmann, director 
of the Silesian Institute for Coal Re- 
search, will receive the Goethe Medal 
for Arts and Sciences from Adolph 
Hitler in recognition of research work 
in connection with the production of 
synthetic rubber, it was announced 
today. Professor Hofmann, who is ob- 
serving his seventy-fifth birthday, re- 
ceived messages of congratulations 
from Herr Hitler, Dr. Fritz Todt, 
Reich Inspector of Highways, and 
numerous industrial leaders. 


Oil Industry Urged 


To Curtail on Steel Drums 


OPD Washington Bureau 
November 3, 1941 

To save steel and other metals for 
the defense program, the Office of Pe- 
troleum Coordinator for National De- 
fense recommended today that the oil 
industry discontinue the use of metal 
containers in distributing petroleum 
and petroleum products. 

Containers made of wood, glass, pa- 
per and other materials were sug- 
gested as practical substitutes in the 
formal recommendation signed by 
Acting Coordinator Ralph K. Davies. 
Complete figures on the normal metal 
container requirements of the oil in- 
dustry, in tons, are not available, but 
drum manufacturers report that in 
1940 they sold 310,950 tons of steel 
containers to the industry. 
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Chemical Price Level Elevated 


Upward still upward goes the level of prices of chemicals and 
related materials—and OPA has a dozen men in the field trying 
to find out why, and whether and what ceilings may be expedient 
or practicable. Last week’s upping was not so far as the pre- 
ceding one but it was much wider. One old-timer was back in 
the ranks—quicksilver. Copper sulphate was another influen- 
tial item. But, as has lately been the rule, the biggest boosts 
were not in the heavyweight classes. 

Business buzzed along at recent rates, mostly on the road to 
defense production, although ordinary consumption was taking 
all it could get. Cobalt was allocated, and similar treatment for 
phenols was expected shortly. One schedule on ammonia in 
portable containers was extended through next year. 

Prices were advanced on quicksilver, copper, sulphate, stron- 
tium chloride, Argentine casein, menthol, thymol, eucalyptol, 
hydroxycitronellal, chinawood oil, corn, peanut, and palm oils, 
spruce extract, imported egg yolk, castor beans, Sumatra benzoin, 
tolu, dark and medium gum rosins, gum turpentine, oils of pep- 
permint, cassia, origanum, and other aromatic plants, cocoa but- 
ter, imported tankage, menhaden meal, and hoofmeal at Chicago. 

Prices were reduced on linseed oil, glycerins, Ceylon citron- 
ella oil, coriander seed and oil, pale gum rosins, ginger, Mexican 
vanilla beans, and steamed bonemeal at Chicago. 

The result of the changes is shown in the OPD Price Index 
at the top of the column on the left. 
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AND DRUG REPORTER 


Margarin Standard 
Rehearing Denied 


OPD Washington Bureau 
November 4, 1941 

Federal Security Administrator Paul 
V. McNutt has denied the petition of 
the United Dairy Committee for a re- 
hearing on the standard of identity for 
margarin. The committee had ap- 
pealed for a rehearing on the entire 
standard and particularly on the le- 
gality of the inclusion of diacetyl as a 
flavoring ingredient in margarin. This 
standard became effective Septem- 
ber 5. 

The administrator stated there is no 
legal basis upon which he could pro- 
hibit the use of diacetyl in margarin 
under the authority of the food, drug 
and cosmetics act. He contended that 
the recall of the definition and stand- 
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OPM Purchases Division 
Adds Seven to Staff 


OPD Washington Bureau 

November 3, 1941 

Douglas C. MacKeachie, director of 

purchases, Office of Production Man- 

agement, today announced seven ad- 

ditions to the Division of Purchases, 
as follows:— 





Paul J. Bruderer, consulfnt on Jaun- 
dry equipment in the Equipment and 
Supplies Procurement Advisory Branch 
under James MacPherson; Albert W. 
Luhrs, consultant on paper and fibre 
containers in the Containers Branch 
under Walter Shorter; Edwin R. Meyer, 
consultant on food in the Food Supply 
Branch under Howard B. Cunningham; 
Kenneth Mahrle, consultant on canned 
foods in the Food Supply Branch under 
Howard B. Cunningham; Randolph P. 
Butler, Philadelphia, commercial spe- 
cialist on leather in the textile, clothing 
and equipage branch under R. R. 
Guthrie; Louis J. Wilbur, Miami, com- 
mercial specialist on leather in the tex- 
tile, clothing and equipage branch under 
R. R. Guthrie; James Knox, New York, 
executive assistant to James MacPher- 
son, head of the equipment and supplies 
procurement advisory branch. 





Printing Ink Subgroup 
Formed by OPM Unit 


OPD Washington Bureau 
November 3, 1941 
The formation of a printing ink sub- 
committee of the Protective and Tech- 
nical Coatings Defense Industry Ad- 
visory Committee was announced to- 
day by the Bureau of Clearance of 
Defense Industry Advisory Commit- 
tees, Office of Production Manage- 
ment. Members of the printing ink 
subcommittee are:— 


P. D. Richards, General Printing Ink 
Company, New York; C. M. Reed, Cali- 
fornia Ink Company, San Francisco, 
Cal.; W. G. Huber, J. M. Huber Com- 
pany, New York; A. J. Math, Sinclair, & 
Valentine Company, New York; J. Elli- 


—Continued on page 70 


Hercules to Fund Prize 
In Field of Plastics 


The John Wesley Hyatt Award, a 
gold medal and $1,000, will be made 
annually to the individual rendering 
the most distinguished service in the 
field of plastics, according to Charles 
A. Higgins, president of the Hercules 
Powder Company, Wilmington, manu- 
facturer of basic raw materials used 
in the plastics industry, and sponsors 
of the award. 

Administration of the Hyatt Award 
is exclusively in the hands of an 
awards committee, or jury, including 
Richard F. Bach, dean, education and 
extension, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York; Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, 
chief, National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington; Dr. Karl Taylor Comp- 
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Landry Gets OPM Post 


OPD Washington Bureau 
November 3, 1941 
William H. Harrison, director of the 
Production Division of the Office of 
Production Management, today ap- 
pointed George A. Landry, manager 
of the central office division of the 
Western Electric Company’s Haw- 
thorne Works at Chicago, as head of 
the staff branch of the Production 
Division. 
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Washington talks tf Over 


Observations- Prognostications- Developments 
By OPD Olseruer 


Chemical Workers 
And Payrolls Gain 


Employment Gains 3.3 Percent 
Payrolls Increase 4.2 Percent— 
Both Are Above 1940 Figures 


Employment in factories engaged in 
the manufacture of chemicals and re- 
lated products in the United States 
noted an increase of 3.3 percent from 
August 15 to September 15, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. At 
the end of the monthly period em- 
ployment was 18.8 percent above the 
corresponding level of 1940. Payrolls 
showed a gain of 4.2 percent from Au- 
gust 15 to September 15, and. stood 
34.8 percent above corresponding 
level for 1940. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics in- 
dex number for factory employment 
in the chemical group of industries 
September 15 was 146.1 (100 equals 
1923-25 average), compared with 141.8 
for August 15 and 123.0 for September 
last year. For payroll totals the in- 
dex number was 186.4 (same basis), 
compared with 179.2 for August and 
138.1 for September last year. 


The bureau’s general index numbers 
for all manufacturing industries Sep- 
tember 15, 1941. showed the following 
comparisons:— 

Aug. Sept. 
1941. 1940. 
132.8 111.4 
157.8 111.6 


Sept. 

1941. 

Employment .....seseeees 135.6 

Payroll totals....ccccccece 163.0 

Employment in the chemical group 

of industries was 7.7 percent above 

the average of all industries. Payroll 

totals were 9.8 percent above the gen- 
eral average for industries. 


—Continued on page 41 





E.K. Bolton Receives 
S.C.I. Medal for 1941 


Dr. E. K. Bolton, chemical director 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, received the Chemical In- 
dustry Medal of 1941 at a joint meet- 
ing of the American Section of the 





E. K. Bolton 


Society of Chemical Industry, and the 
New York Sections of the American 
Chemical Society and the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers held 
at the Chemists’ Club, this city, last 
week. 

Dr. Bolton. honored for “valuable 
application of chemical research to in- 
dustry,” was associated with the re- 


Consulting Chemists 
Elect Weisberg President 


Association of Consulting Chemists 
and Chemical Engineers has elected 
the following officers to serve during 
the year terminating October, 1942:— 


President, Louis Weisberg; vice-presi- 
dent, H. P. Trevethick; executive secre- 
tary, Robert T. Baldwin; secretary 
William C. Bowden, jr., of Ledoux & 
Co., and treasurer, Jerome Alexander. 

Directors elected for three years:— 
Prentess T. Bee, of Abbot A. Hanks, Inc.; 
Albert Parsins Sachs, and H. L. Shuld- 
ener, of Water Service Laboratories, Inc. 


Lack of coordination in Washington 
is still the biggest bottleneck in the 
defense program, in spite’'of the series 
of reorganizations and personnel shifts 
of the past several months. That Elder 
Statesman of Defense, “Barney” Ba- 
ruch, described the creation of SPAB 
as a “faltering step forward,” and it 
begins to look as though his judgment 
is correct and that a defense dictator 
is needed. SPAB has done a lot, but 
the defense setup still consists of 
wheels within wheels, interlocking 
directorates, overlapping jurisdictions, 
interfering feet, and personnel jeal- 
ousies—all causing delay and inde- 
cision. In a good many instances Mr. 
A is boss of Mr. B and Mr. C. in one 
meeting or on one subject, but Mr. B 
is the boss of both in another matter, 
while Mr. C has final say as to the 
ideas of Mr. A and Mr. B on something 
else. 

While existing defense agencies are 
getting more tangled in jurisdictional 
troubles and organization flow-charts, 
still new agencies are being created 
without a clear concept or apparent 
concern of how they fit in—of such is 
the new Office of Facts and Figures. 
While not officially a member of a de- 
fense agency, except those of his own 
creation, an important figure in many 
defense decisions is Jesse Jones, Sec- 
retary of Commerce and head of the 
Federal Loan Agency and its many 
quasibanking subsidiaries. He has to 
furnish the money for many defense 
projects, foreign and domestic, and 
critics say his conservative banking 
habits cause many delays and re- 
studies after a defense project has 
been determined upon by others who 
thought thev had the last word. 

In addition to these organization 
troubles, whatever production sched- 
ules the present officials are able to 
work out are constantly being upset 
by changes in the reauests of the lend- 
lease program. Observers say that 
the No. 1 job in the government today 
is coordination of the defense pro- 
gram with even more vigor, authority, 
and ruthlessness than SPAB has been 
able to muster to date. 


Coordinating Chemical Defense 


Without fanfare OPM has consoli- 
dated, at least on paper, the chemical 
sections of its Materials and Civilian 
Supply divisions. Such action has been 
in the cards for weeks, ever since a 
general reshuffling of OPM commodity 
branches started. All the chemical 
experts of both former groups are now 
in the Materials Division branch, nom- 
inally headed by Dr. Edward R. Weid- 
lein, who spares OPM two days a week 
from his duties as director of Mellon 
Institute in Pittsburgh. The adminis- 
trative head is Dr. E. W. Reid. Dr. 
D. P. Morgan heads up work on pri- 
orities and military supply problems. 
Lawrence Brown, who was acting 
head of the chemical section of the 
Civilian Supply Division when it was 
transferred from the bisected OPACS, 
now functions under Doctors Weidlein 
and Reid, though he and his staff still 
give the bulk of their attention to 
problems of supplies for nondefense 
industries. The coordination, however, 
is still more on paper than a physical 
accomplishment; for lack of space 
keeps the staff of the enlarged chemi- 
cal section scattered through two 
buildings. 


Allocation Difficulties 

The shift from priorities to alloca- 
tions is proceeding slowly, hampered 
chiefly by lack of expert personnel 
and working space. A new build- 
ing is going up, night and day, on 
what a couple of weeks ago was 
government employees’ tennis courts, 
and in this Donald Nelson hopes to 
bring together the scattered force of 
his Priorities Division. But the 
greatest problem is getting men who 
know enough about industrial proc- 
esses and commodity uses—and who 
have enough intellectual honesty and 
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intestinal fortitude — to allocate 
dwindling supplies of a given com- 
modity to uses best suited to speed- 
ing defense the most and interfering 
with civilian supply the least. The 
preference rating system is not being 
scrapped, but where it is falling by 
its own weight and awkwardness OPM 
is resorting to direct allocation of 
materials. This means that, when a 
given quantity of a commodity has 
been allocated to a specific use, the 
preference ratings outstanding within 
that use are a guide to who gets the 
available material, and when _ the 
high priority numbers have used up 
the allotment the lower ratings must 
go without. 


Oversize Inventories 

OPM hasn’t said much about it pub- 
licly as yet, but its investigation of 
inventories has uncovered sizeable 
quantities of a number of scarce ma- 
terials tucked away in various places. 
A lot is in army and navy stockpiles 
which the services are loath to touch 
until the import situation becomes 
much more desperate. But a sub- 
stantial portion is owned by rela- 
tively small, nondefense manufac- 
turers, not primarily for speculative 
hoarding but for prudent working 
stocks. There are constant under- 
cover threats that OPM will take 
steps to seize such idle inventories, 
but to date nothing has been done 
except to gather and study statistics. 


Russia Gets Chemicals 

Military secrecy prevents publica- 
tion of any details, but considerable 
quantities of important chemicals are 
being sent to Russia, with more to 
follow. Among such shipments are 
strategic chemicals, essential to de- 
fense, some of which are rather short 
here. If ‘the Soviets attempt to 
carry on with a bob-tailed munitions 
industry East of the Urals, this coun- 
try will be called on to supply large 
quantities of the needed wherewith- 
als—and that will put additional 
crimps in our home supplies of a 
lot of things. 


Phenol Quotas Coming 

A general preference order placing 
phenols under a direct allocations 
system to be administered by the 
Director of Priorities is being pre- 
pared by the Materials Division of the 
Office of Production Management and 
will be issued very shortly. The or- 
der is expected to restrict deliveries 
and acceptances of phenols to specific 
authorizations by the Director of Pri- 
orities. As in previously issued allo- 
cation orders, the order restricting the 
use of phenols will probably require 
monthly requests for phenols to be 
made by consumers with monthly al- 
locations to be issued by the Director 
of Priorities. According to reports 
here the order will be issued early 
this week. 


Price or Profit Control 

Maybe it’s just because it is staffed 
with so many professors and econo- 
mists who like to dig for data for 
their own sake, but some observers 
profess to see ulterior motives in the 
researchings of OPA. In the name 
of seeking price information on which 
to base ceiling orders, OPA seems to 
be gathering data on production costs 
and methods, marketing practices, 
supply sources, plant capacity, and— 
particularly—profits. In addition to 
duplicating OPM surveys, this pro- 
cedure is suspected of being aimed at 
profit control, which seems to inter- 
est some of the officials more than 
price control. OPA chief Leon Hen- 
derson has stated publicly that he 
does not intend to use his price-con- 
trol powers to alter existing trade 
practices or methods of doing busi- 
ness, but some of his subordinates may 
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Price-Fixing Bill 
Revamping Seen 


OPD Washington Bureau 
November 6, 1941 
Broad changes in the price control 
bill, made by the house banking and 
currency committee after months of 
hearings, may require direct inter- 
vention by President Roosevelt if the 
original administration measure is to 
be enacted into law. That the Presi- 
dent may summon Chairman Henry 
B. Steagall, of Alabama, to the White 
House to personally request the com- 
mittee to rescind its action in voting 
to report the legislation to the house 
for consideration, rather than attempt 
to amend the committee bill on the 
floor of the house, it is reported. 
Mr. Roosevelt had a lengthy con- 
ference with Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson and OPA general 
counsel David Ginsberg this week 
and, while both refused to comment 
upon the meeting except to’say that 
price control- was discussed, it is be- 
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Export Ban Tightened 
On Many Chemicals 


OPD Washington Bureau 
November 4, 1941 
The Export Control Office today an- 
nounced that after November 20, ship- 
ment under general license of the fol- 
lowing articles will be limited to Can- 
ada, Great Britain, Northern Ireland, 
Newfoundland, Iceland and the Phil- 
ippine Islands:— 





Allyl alcohol and polymers and copoly- 
mers 

Allyl chloride and polmers and copoly- 
mers 

Cellosolve acetate 

Cellulose acetate flake, waste and scrap 
not plasticized 

Cellulose acetate sheets, rods, tubes, etc., 
plasticized 

Cellulose acetate butyrate 

Cobalt naphthenate 

Dipentene 

Ethyl alcohol 

Ethylene dichloride 

Ethylene glycol 

Ethylene glycol monoethy] ether 

Ethyl ether 

Ethyl lactate 

Ester gum 


—Continued on page 92 


Navicert Quotas : 
Open for 1942 


The British Ministry of Economic 
Warfare has announced that the 
quotas are filled for the fourth quar- 
ter on many commodities. However, 
application for navicerts for these 
commodities for countries to which 
the navicert system applies can again 
be filed after December 1 for ship- 
ment during the first quarter. The 
list follows:— 


SWITZERLAND 


Agar agar kobe; alkyd resin; allspice; 
aluminum chloride crystals; anthracene 
cake—(crude); anti-freeze; arrowroot 
powder; asphalt; bichromate of potash; 
boric acid; liquid bromine; butyl acetate; 
carnauba wax; whole ceylon cassia; 
cholesterol; chrome acid; cinnamon; 
clover seed; cobalt acetate; combination 
soap powder. 

Diethylenetriamine; egg, whole, powd- 
ered or yolk; emulgator for cold cream; 
ethyl butyric acid; ethylenediamine; 
ferromolybdenum; liquid glue; glutamic 
acid; glycerin, high gravity; gum arabic; 
gum kauri; iodide, resublimed and potas- 
sium U.S.P.; iodine, crude; lanolin; 
lanolin anhydrous; latac (rubber com- 
pounding agent); lubricating grease. 

Mace; menthol, crystals; molasses 
(cane); molasses, crude; molybdic acid; 
monoethanolamine; N-Butylamine; nut- 
meg; oilcloth; orthocresol; ozokerite 
wax; paint; paraffine wax; pepper, black 
and white; pinetar; polish for automo- 
biles; potato starch; pyridin. 

Rosin, crude liquid and distilled liquid; 
shaving cream and preparation lather; 
shellac, London standard; silver nitrate; 
soda of bichromate; soya lecithin; starch, 
corn; stearic acid; tapioca; tapioca flour; 
toilet soap; triethanolamine; turnip seed; 


varnish, clear lacquer, pigmented lac- 
quer, ‘beckosol’, enamel paint, clear 
lacquer. 

PORTUGAL 


Acetone; animal tallow; auto polish or 
cleaner; auto wax; black pepper; borax 


—Continued on page 92 
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To Chemical Ruyers of the Nation 


Material shortages and delays arising from the National Defense Program 
and the war abroad are affecting more and more industries every day. 


Every effort is being made by Mallinckrodt to keep supplies moving as 
promptly and completely as possible to the trade but it is increasingly 
evident that all of us must proceed, for a while at least, with reduced 


quantities of certain materials. 


One way that every user of chemicals can help his country and his company 
to avoid waste and perhaps irreplaceable loss is to make sure that every 
shipment received is carefully handled and stored, even though for a short 


time, under conditions that avoid breakage, spoilage, and contamination. 


To help insure instant use when needed in your operations, the 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works offers its experience of nearly 75 years in 
supplying information to help avoid deterioration, etc., caused by im- 


proper handling and storage conditions. 


Any user is welcome to this information on any item in our list which 
covers over 1500 fine chemicals including Iodides, Ethers, Bismuth Salts, 
Salicylates, Bromides, Mercury Salts, Stearates, Silver Salts, Nutgall 


derivatives and many others. 


Write Chemical Storage Dept., 2nd & Mallinckrodt Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 


Mallinckrodt Street 74 Gold Street 
St. Louis, Mo. New York, N. Y. 
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Current Market Quotations 
November 7, 1941 


All matter under this heading fully protected by copyright 





Unless otherwise indicated, quotations are first-hands on large lots, f.o.b. New York. 
Price changes, trends, and resale prices are noted in the market reports, with other 
informative comment. The locations of the several reports is indicated on page 4. 


“— 








Application of SPAB regulations to materials listed below is indicated by superior 
* 
Defense Status e figures as follows:—' Price Ceiling; * Price Suggestion or Agreement; * Full Priority 


of Materials M4 Control; ‘Industry Control; ‘General Limitation Order; ° Critical List (Army and 
Navy Munitions Board). 
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56%, bblis.. .--100 Ibs. 5.18 - 5.43 SE La. panne vi 4daanacesi “13%- a= “4 is A oe _e Ss Salicylic, tech., bbis......... i Ms oe 
cbys., cs. -100 Ibs. as ia Cresylic (coaltar),* high-boil on werks,.-160 be. 270° = USP, BccccevccccccccceelD. M5 ° .88 
ge ge . $0 2 6.94 am en ee Sanh. az 76 - .81 tanks, works.........100 Ibs, 1.15 - — Sebasic, tech., bbls., works..Ib. .€2 - — 
80%, bbls. . .-100 Ibs. 6.91 - 7.16 Le.l., same basis....gal. .78 - .83 22°, cbys., c.l., E. works. Soybean oil, dist., dms......1b. .17%- .18 
CDYS., CB..ccceceees 100 lbs. 7.41 - 7.66 special, blends (50, 210° Pg ees 1 Be. 225 - — Steartc, dist., double pressed, 
14,25 -15.25 5°), dms., c works C.1., * . » divd. > 14%- .15% 

190.3%, | Dbis CPs eye 00 Tbs. 8.80 = 8.55 frt. equald..gal. .78 - .81 Ee se: = single pressed, bgs., divd.. 13% 14% 

"EM. Gavenns tes 32100 Ibs. 8.80 - 9.05 Le.l., same basis....gal. .78 - .83 10 to 24, works...100 Ibs. 2.69 - = — triple pressed, bgs., divd.. AT - .18 
secre sec 100 Ibs. 7.25 = — low-boll (50%, _ 204°-206°), .. > vem: ei = saponif., double pressed. “bye. 
WM Gs: os 6kn0se 100 Ibs.11.00 -12.50 dms., c.l., works, frt. tanks, works, ...-..++100 Ibs. _ = alvd. “1. 14% 18% 

synth., 99.3%, al. ‘ams, works. equald..gal. .76 - .81 CP, dealers, CIS 00 20000 00K x T ae triple pressed, bgs., divd..Ib. .17%- .18% 

y lo» * 100 Ibs. 8.45 - 8.70 l.c.l., same basis.. “sual. -78 - .83 6-Ib. bots....... coseeeedBe aa e BUScMhile, WWW. ..0ssccosccsccs i % 2 = 

tanks, dlvd 100 Ibs: 6.25 - — special, blends (50%, ee consumers, cbys........--Ib. Oe cs sie Sulphanilic, CP, bots., works.lb. 1:60 - 1.68 
USP XI, al. dms., works. 206°), dms., c.l., works, 6-1. DOS. ..eeeeeeeeeeeeeedD. 19 = tech., dms.. works.........lb. .17 + — 
eid ” 100 1bs.10.25 11.90 aoe sant oe quald: “wal z ° - Myristic, jilst,, ams. wiaiee git 18 - .18% Sulphuric, 60°, ebys., ¢.1., E. 
- .c.l., same Pasis..... oe y c, om., ac y - =, a 
CP, dms., works..... 100 Ibs.13.50 -14.25 imported, pale, Gane,. gal. Me price aa a 2+ « ak anges. - .100 Ibs. 1.25 
pure, 80%, dbis.......160 Ibe. 4.2% - 2 Cresylic (petroleum), - high-boil El aia: 2: = ol, were, 
30%. bbls... ...... 2100 Ibs. 4.61 = 4.86 tt a a tanks, works........ Ib, 08 © = 10 to 24, works...100 Ibs. 1.80 - — 
ChYB., CB..eeeeesee 100 Ibs. 5.11 - 5.36 (i, Ot. Le aes oe 235-245 acidity, dms. cl, 1 to 9, works...100 Ibs. 2.20 -  — 
“ad ie etede 100 Ibs. 7.17 - 7.42 tombe died, Mast, Utell 2: = st Seed wor 2. S at. as Ph haat — -_ = 
ons serscese b= 4 - ia - r2 medium- boil * (2208. 249°), 20 aie” et, eee a 11 a oe ° ys., c.l., ene ae 
eat ab....tsLcsin aan. ae pa CF eo B.A werks.gal. a: = Nicotinic, 100-Ib...cn8....+...+1d.. 7.15 = = l.c.1., 25 and over,- ‘works, 

Acetic acid’ ‘price differentials above are ‘tanks, divd:, Bast. U:S.gal. -.64--.. — 2 Me cots ssedaeal 130 ae 10 to 24, work: 100 tbe. 13s . - 

for c.l. and l.c.l. quantities, the prices ap- Diethylbarbituric (see Barbital). 25-lb cns.. sc e's =. a 4 + - - 

ply delivered within the Metropolitan zones Formic, dom., 90%, cbys., c.l., 5-lb. bots.. - ie = teste. he ” ee 8.245 - — 
unless otherwise indicated in the above , . works. .1b. 10%- om wna pots. mes erence St - one gM. gh EE 15.88 - - 

a Le.1., 25 cbys. and over.Ib. .i1-  — pa ae el ee CP, USP, dealers, cbys.....1b. .06%- — 
Acetic, anhydride? dms., el. 9-04 GUE. cc scccsy seventies ais ae sat a ie ae ee te = 

tnt. frt. frt, alid. .1b > ie = Fumarle, tech, special bois. a7 gah: works..100 Ibs. 5.25 - — consumers, cbys..........Ib. 08 - — 

O.1., Gina. ara a ton —~ we  ~. os .- 9-Ib. scuseeniocsscoscae GN © = 
Acetylsalicylic, special, USP, fine smaller lots, bbls., dms...Ih. .28 - 31 10 to 24, works...100 lbs. 5.35 oun ie ane a = 17 

cryst., gran., 200-Ib. bbis.lb. .45 - — Gallic, tech., Sedscevecceets 148 - 1. as° > 5 yee. ae 5.95 - ’ . tanks, E, WEEMS. |. we fe 
standard, USP, fine cryst., NF VI, bbls.. 200 ibs., 5 or , YG, Coben Me 5 60 aiedd 

gran., 20 or 40 mesh, 200-Ib. more..lb. 1.22 - — 100 Ibs. 5. -_ = Tannic, tch., bbls., dms....Ib. .60 - .68 

¥ bbls. .1b. .40 - smaller lots...........1b. 1.25 -  — Western works...100 ibs. 5.75 - — USP, fluffy, bbis., 1,000-Ib. 
powd., 80 mesh, 200-Ib. bbls. fib. dms., 25 Ibs...... eed. 1.29 - — le.1., me Oe EB. as lots..Ib. 1.13 - — 
Ib 40 -  — Gamma, bblis............+% .Ib 65 -  — a aa _ ei > 190-D. lets... sere _ 
Sore ae, Talk, Ween Le = 2.50 Cincene, Sets OH, i a+ , ite 9, works...100 Ibs. 6.45 - — powd., bbis., 1,000 ib - 
SOOR., BOs cccceccsecesceesn Ib, 175 2 = 100-Ib. KgS...+--005 oxevees ee 8 — 40°, cbys., c.l, E. na 2.00 wl tae cagecess -_ 
2 EM. CACM Je eee eeeee . . e . e . e = , . 

Arsevhite). > e-aee 5-10. ae. eae 20 - =— Le.l., 25 and over, B. gran., powd., bbis., 

USP, powd., dms., kegs....lb. .20 - .22 WE bcs saan careengnass coceelD. 45 © = works..1001bs. 6.25 - — Ibs. or more, one shipt...1b. “10% - 
Ascorbic, bots. ie BONE cae vned “oz. 1.85 - 2.10 Hyariodle, ek obys......Ib. 2.42 - 2.44 10 to 24, works...100 Ibs. 6.35 - — smaller quantities.......1 71 = 
Battery, cbys., c.l., E. ‘works. Billy DOs sssesiesascesecc ee = = 1 to 9, works...100 lbs. 6.95 - — kgs. see eeecereseeeeenes 11% = 

100 lbs. 1.60 - — 57%, %. .. babaasdwnaees thane b. 2.90 - — 42°, cbys., c.l., 3B. Bm en Toblas, BbIBL ese eeeeeeeedDs he sf 

ss Hydro alo, 1 dilute, “ob 8., s. 6. -_ = 5 eocgcocce . 
Le.l., 25 oF more, EB. works. - as. a ae aw lel, 25 and over, works. Tungsticn CP, 100-1. pkg. ..Ibo 288 3.10 

10-25, E. works....100 Ibs. 1.95 - — concentrated; 34%; ‘cbys....lb. .25 - — 00'lbs. 6.75 - — pure; 100-lb. pkg...........1b.'2.86 - 
-9, E. works...... 100 Ibs. 2.55 - — Hydrochloric (see ‘Muriatic). 10 to 24, works. 400 Ibs, 685 - — Aconite, leaves; bls. eeeeelb. No cinta 
Benzoic, tech., bbls., 4,000 Ibs. Hydrocyanic, cyls., works....Ib. .80 - 1.00 1 to 9, works...100 lbs. 7.45 - — Root, cad counaceunaedcesdh . aan 
or more..lIb. .43 - — Hydrofluoric, 30%, bbls. Ib. .06 - .06%4 CP, USP, dealers; cbys.. --lb, .11%- — Aconitine, amorph., bots 07.28.80 -28.00 

1,000 to 3,900 Ibs........ Ib. 44 - — rubber, dms. Ib. .08 - .08'2 7-lb. bots..... xe -lb, .21%- — 1S-er..: vials °° * Salat 1,00 - 
900 ae or lesS.....+.+-- Ib 47 - — 48%, lead, cby ib 12 - = consumers, cbys.. lb 18 - = a” eaba viphcgidcn spies ee 
tar, Wee. Come aes, ig a Rg: > SS 23:5 Shae so 

54 - — , lead, c . 12 — 

1,000 to 8,900 Ths.....--.1B. BS = == rubber, dams Ib. 12 - = Oleum (see sulphuric fuming). Acrylonitrile, dms., ¢.l......+-1B. 84%-  — 
900 Ibs. or less@.........- lb. .58 - .59 60%, lead, chy Ib. 14 - = Oxalic, dom., bbis., ¢.1., works. 5, tbs. or-more..........lb. 26 - — 
dms., 4,000 Ibs. or more...1b. .55 - .66 rubber, dms...........++- lb 18 - — Ib. .11%- — 1 ton to 4,999 Ibs.........-.1. 36% — 
1,060 ‘to 8,000.-Ibs....... lb. .56 - .57 Hydrofluositie, ‘30-35%, *420° Ibs., 10,000 Ibs. or over......1b, .11%- — 1 dm. to 1 tom,....cccceeee we = 
99 Ibs. or ERS ccccéns ats. ° ae bbis..Ib. .09 - .00% smaller quantities......1b. .1Bee .14% famls CBPB..ccrccccccccoscccsete ae eo = 
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Ade 
s Lan 
Bete paneer 
Adeps 1 aldol, 55 and 110 
dope Tanne, any, de....1B 28 | gal, ama, 
+» GMS...++++- ta te . e 4 -Cl., works. . 1b. A 
Agar, Kobe sevucses a 25 Bei works........ ib, 12° = mmonia, B 
gran, Rag strip.......1b. 2.00 - = Aletris a arense cde a+ = a romide, gran., bbls 
wd., fib dms..... seeeecdbD. 245° = sarin (sce Red, ailsarin). a a DEB «ss sseeeeee lb. .8 é 
move No, 3 bo scaveowesssiBe 2.50 ae a root, ion, alizarin) 55 - .56 Gave vos. sesereeeeee ede - . 35 ae eae 
gari 5 Dag «ieee pans 5 ms , Mexican, begs... ..Ib. u Mitvcésnvas. <4 é eeocee 
Albumen, blood, aon, Sn ot. No stocks oe iocopnerol, bi s14e 2 me wih met ¥. 1b. Ns Aspeating (seo N.Y. fib Scitb: 68. = e 
f.0.b. Chic ake, c.l., Aloe : 8, per ; powder ee RM es cc ccully 08%- er, 5M, b =. 
ity tale, te — frt. alld..ib. .11%-  — Be neste orem. 1.09 - 2 Chloride, ‘tech.’ (nee An mn = OR, bes. Canad. mines aaa 
Tee eae tees hens ib, .12%%° — cours, ceaeeves . <= o 2 Use, e Ammoniac, a » ¢.1. (20 tons), ———— be ie 
ight, dom. sare om 18%- .15% — a np - BO - 3 citrate jo. ols... Tb. 12 ion wl@Gtimam 
3 y , f.0. << Reman my ae e, 250-lb. bbis.. Seccuzevay. 4 - .18 7D, bi : . ae 
acme ngs erate teeeeeien 5 + .75 25-1. “is... ceesseeeeees Ib. 5.45 = x et on ae aes. ao aa Loma ~ 
sie of, dem, cre ensieves Ib. No prices seean DC CRMNN ise veuseaeavy Ib. 5.47 = — =e Beeeney shestonnves sams 6 iF, bgs., c.l. (30 mines. .ton.26. 
powd., dms., bbis » bbls. ‘h. 1.75 - 1.80 anaphthol, bbls eoeeld. 5.54 2 = Fluori dms...... scccccceolD. .82 = ? | tons), Canad. raw eae 
Seepael, Givvbsesscceveens 1.80 - 1.85 Aeseeiiiemion lb... Ib. .52 - oreo BU a ao coal Ib. ‘84 - 85 TH, bgs., c.l. (30 mines. .ton.24 
sien: cok Gn thee ae. i 175 - 1.80 Althea roo ne, bbis..... Ib be Hypoph e (see Ammonia, aqus ae ae mg tons), Canad. — «= 
wold.) ex pent Fuse. oll, ; t. USP, cube cut, bbis., ee Sie caneeticceann wine ee = TK, bgs., c.1. (80 tons), es. . ton. 20.00 
ntane, dias. Al : se Iodide, &-lb. bots Re ea al 2 - 2 aa. 
Let, rt cL. frt. ne, dubs a um, ammonia, burnt, ae 1.20 Nom. are de, 8-Ib. “pots. Seavexeisy seas * 1.27 7M, bgs., c.1. (30 jamin. ton. 17.50 
jeeh,. BR, AIR sncees esse >. wc = ida. je. a ae i noleate, 80%, SET a; oe Asphaltum, mien aan = 
normal, dma, 1.0.1, works... > = diva,, N. yore -100 Ibs, 4. a ae Mol yd., bbls., es Manjak No. 10, = 
Tertiary, ref works..1b. .27 lump, bbis., ore, 300 Ibe, 400 2 = Molybdate, kgs. 1b. es teen Len gaan Ee - 
, refd., b it wi 12 8 
ams. el, es Se divd.. N. works. ...100 Ibe. 4.00 - — rate, ‘tech.,- weeks. ..... 08 . 1.20 maller lots, f. plant..lb. .04 
Benzyl, cns. rt. a i 09 « powd., bbls. _ Phil. .100 Ibs. ‘S o a ans “9 es8., ‘works, . - 1.20 process 2 ° o.b. plant, -04%- = 
drums ..... cb ee ee a mS divd., N. works. --100 Ibs. a. = ain uae? 100 Ibs. 4.35 - wm, to. 2a 
Butyl, norm “ii secscccsessecs lb. .63 “1 Phii,.100 lbs. 4.40 - — Oxalat: SS < peenies 100 Ibs. 4.55 Ps 8 f.0.b. tons, ? 
ao dms., cl, frt. ¢ -_ = Ammonia em ont 0.440 - = alate, neutral, powd., “sgil "14 == maller lots, wt ake .05 
Le.l., frt. alld..Ib. .11 - . open m ces are for Pe Is., a Californi — a os 
tanks, frt. ella. a nod Ib, .1146- ‘Ian ae ‘ttn Manes tes Pailer tre Persulphate, kgs...... rn Ib. 23+ .29 fornia, dms., ¢.l., f.0 mm 00 «© 
he term ‘Bestern’ territ 1b. 110 - .10% which or Joilet; rail Hook, Boston, At Phosph e, kgs, dom....... “tb. ns ae wel, & , £0.65, 2.7. _ 
Saonta of New —, blame! J means the must casey L fewer, . ae oe rates, phate, dibasic, NF V, bis. — Se Cuban A tes. Ni Fe ton 36.50 4 
Montana and , Colorado, or .c.l. rate .c.l. quantities ay : c.1., f.0.b. N n.36.50 - — 
form Western’ tertitary east thevéot. andthe or ex warehouse geliveren ail truck sects aie Be = pithy fod N.Y. a 
of the United S mean all oth water rat . Y¥.) add metrop. Leal. 5bicetacnieiy (3 - = BS., Cul, wih te. 
- tates. er shipping ay whichever is +e. rail or sotaahanin souks ¢ anne 4 0s Ol%- — EB Le.L, £.0.b. f.o.b. N. ie oo ie 
ary, dms., c.l., frt. price app! equalization lower, from 11% crude (fert. .08%- .09% ‘eyptian, bgs. N. Y... n.35.00 - 
Le.1., sam of Mion. B.D. sak dae ieee: aa ee Se me hae phos, bulk, L EE Ecn em = 
tanks,” same le termes. 00% - » Gran., Wm, words ae) coon, | Pe awogte -unit-ton. No prices attenntan f.o.b. N. ¥... Ib. .12 + 
tertiary, 4 DIET ls". = divd., N. ¥ 100 Ibs. 3 MCR apis Ib. .40 = monite, brilliant bi ee ee ee 
, denaturing, c.1., ame lump, bbls ss ee > Iba, re = Sattoyints te tae esc weelb. .07%- 6 gs., cl, Woenex: selects, _ 
‘ Le.l., ams... 2 _ « outta T., ee. -> ee Ibs. Ec yee sillcoftuoride,. bblac.-. kanes <a on” 3" seconds, bgs., c.l Dolnt ton. 82.00 
et Jedadavetcee 4 z 9 s., eee a « - a= rate, es . A - i, * -1., “W s ae 
yl, dom., CP, fiber 18 - divd., N. +. “Puna. ise Ibs. oa _ paste .. anhydrous. ceeeeee oy 130 = selects, _—"e pointe. seo 
1,000 1 P ia...100 Ibs. 4 e _ s esecsece ec - .24%- a ie, lallog n.25.50 « 
500 Ibs bs. “ 1.50 - otash alum Co. = ulphate?, 4d eae hel. shipt. estern = 
100 Ben eoecsseseseees i’. a ~ Bay re basis cout; tah Duk, eb = , f.0.b. N. Points: .ton.80.80 
vnewseesued 1 = ‘otash, um. as iy-D rs, - je . ¥. ae 
5 a. seeeeee dD. 90 _ Soda, eas bbis......... Ib. 1 = atta shipt. .ton.29.00 t, bes, Ci. vrcarite £088.00 » 
Cinnamic, bots. cososee BOO - = Le.l., diva ¢.1., works. .100 Ib » +12%- 15 Atamente eulstiate prtcee os ton.30.00 ares Mexican, ee | points —_ _ 
Denatured.,*,8 CD14, 4 a * Alumina acetate, tech., 100 Ibe, 4.28 = 8.00 Srouecing on edly pe AR ay le} + ae eee. 
c.l., divd., j tech, 1 a ey ng oven. cars nearest inl cgcSele Semneny: nery..ton.1 
Lel., dlvd., E..gal. .38% powd., tassttie, beta. Sulph nland anks, teluerr.. 9.00 - 
tanks, E., alva ams. .....gal. "43%- =_ 1 to 9, diva e, =. Pp -_, liquid, 40-4 Petroleum, c | oe +» -ton.21.00 « = 
as plnaktws . on smaller containeds... 100%, 5%, basis, ut-back, bb «++--ton.16.00 _ 
Prices fo seelbd, 82% solu containers. . 40 - = dms., c.l., works, a E. cst Is., l.c.1 -_ = 
Rockies ae territories other tha Pe t., 24%, 1.c.1., 10 “Tb a a 1 orks, ms., c.l., refinery. “eal 
per gal. in ‘aaa, "nih in tanks, ant oe 1 diva. 1b. jamin Wieden . Ib. ore ce tanks cst., refinery, es 
require written & gher. Tankca to 9, divd. we 1 = 10, a, Ghent... we Ube — , Calif., gal. 
Tax Unit. authorization by . normal, solut coccccels 010 ‘ame... ba works.....1b. 07%-  — es Coast reGnety. . 208. ‘sie -_ = 
10 . " . - — 9 orks. . ae . ’ n . é 
an oe 1 Le.1., 10 em Be. yellow. 30%. cbys., we . on nae ee 14.00 
.» dDdle, cl, EB. 1 » dlvd., dms., Sader. * 9g - om Atropine, eans, es ae j 06% 
19 bbis., E. works..gal. .35% Chlorid to 9, divd.... Ib. .08%- — Sulphocyanide, C. ion ae oe a gg = at gal. 06 -- — 
1 to 18 bbis., E. works. .gal. “87%4- - ~, anhyd., caomseuasere 2-3 tech., kgs. P., dms....3b.  .45 = MNO, cacaas okameet .08.16.50 - 
pe works. ‘eal 40% = ’ extra), 45,000 Ibs. and Ammoniac, gum (see Gum, am oa:8 oe ee 0n.12.75 = — 
s., E. -+-Bal, .38%4%- — 12, over, work: sal, gra. um, am “fh 
cares” is a gal. 384 - 000 «to ie ne Se” sae gray, dom., bis... ne B 
works... .88%- = works. . Ib. Le.1. 1b 
Anhydrous 1 reek tien ‘O7%- 1,100 to 11,000 Ibs., w & @- «= white, gram., dem., tal 100 Ibs. e+} - 5.75 Balm of Gilead 
SD2B, dms., c.L a a 1m to 9 orke, ‘iam on, bis. «1. 00 - 6.70 Serpaene root ( buds, bgs.....lb. .5 
-L, 10 - 2.1, '. a 
sn wide ain a 2 _ alia 100 Ibs. or rn eee db. o.oo Amy) ee basis. ..160 = 4. 45 iia ageerry_ bark, S. cube root). 5 - .60 
t fo'é amen works, 32%. ap ~~ ae a + ak ae > = Barbital og... cecccoupeectca aan 
- 8, E. Le... w ’ a ae? 4 pondtum, os...... soooee. a Otte 
aa B. works -_ 35%- — solution ao a > 6s — — diva. eee ree 1 um ‘carbonate, natura o te - 3.60 
SD23G. veocees Bal. , seeeeIb. .06%- ns.,, : Es : th , natural, 9 Wb. 3.75 - 
gt Ay ger ln deg., cbys., c., ox Béntane, dims “12% ru 200 mesh, bye, ele ~ 
19 dms gal. . niece ma » a Os -19 Precip., Dgs., c.1 works. . ‘ton.43.00 
tet? oo ot ‘B8if- — e, 80%, solut., bbis., c.1., == an tuba,” came pasts: —— a = win, 'e ‘work ones ‘toms 55.00 . - 
Prices for territori a vere a diva. .1b. Aa ae — = aaa be Werte. ..06- ———_: = 
or terri ~ ydrate, ‘heavy, bbls on B ol amyl %- — ulph rks. n.60.00 H 
Rockies are + ge other ten BE , heavy, wanoeeoose utyrate, dms., 50 yl). wur-free, cL, of cacewl ton.65.00 - -_ 
Se. per gal., in oie gal., in tank of Le.l., naan - Ca gal., return- Chiorat allee works. orks. .ton.60.00 aoe 
SB2H. wookn, or. higher. s, and bes bbis., works 8 e porate, cns.... able..lb. .75 - Galerie Gs cis dabei ton.65.00 . a 
yo ao dms..gal. .84 - — light, gs. cl, works. . Ad Chlorides, ci ng ch seed Ib. 275 = — pure, b ‘eryat.,  bbia. ees : a i 
to 18 ems. Cones - a Bree” diva = i , dms., works, a, wae ‘5. ot 
Special Me ent, dine: EAE 38 oak "Tai ~? eed ee mined, as aay ib = -. errata. e.l., —- = 
ss s., divd.. ~ ; ae E , divd., Ni 
20 dms., to Fe pemaets eal. .34 Oleate, dms.. sere. ; = Le.l Sane he yey States, N. 
1 to 19 dms. eoeee Bal. .36 ae Pal open order. rccccccde off im tanks, -, works...... “tb. 06 - Va. * Obi Pa., ‘Md.. 
tanks. eeecees ._ = almitate, teesseeeee . - Naph yo . a , ihio, “ 
Shines E. es = -_ - Palmitate, precip., bbls. vouetane 1 20 phthalenes, ae aR ase me Wisc., a.’ 
by een antes seameye written aie va Stearate, precip ae , diva.lb. 115 - ma N refd., ilc:l-. Sans.. ee 14 cities and _ principal 
Diacetone. Brera rization i ” ble., otne.. ~ sore ae worke..Ib. (16 - — sf Miss. othe - 
‘ ree, C1, ceeee 1. 1b. s ptan, dms., 1.c.l., wor b. 1. ? ss., nor o 
toh es cL. diva. tb Sulphate, sebeasit~nsnges uae Ib. = . = a dms., L.c.L, wee 1.80 - 1.85 line : ae of Ark. 
tanks. 4d eevee -11%- .13 orks, frt. ’ <8., cl, . © o_ eate, d@ms., 1. Ib. 1 bbis., sam «+e+-ton.77.00 - 
onan, Sve. "12". 113% ik ae 100 Tb. Salicylate, 5-Ib c.1., works...1b. 10 - — teh ee ae tae - 
b. pae, oF 10% 12 ‘i 8, frt. “00 Ibe 1.15 - 1.25 - » Soren. i ae 2 <a gs., same ctenTeee ro 
tanks. a 6 <4 1s., 1 a Stearat o . - .65 bbl ° 
eo aS 32°*; 111% am rs works... 100 Ibs. 1.40 - 1.50 saan e, dms., 1.c.1., mors. “Ib. 85 = 60 een, th some paste, ono = 
mead oe sa iolateen 0” “roves. EB TER “TEE pork 2S a arr ee 
r ’ ofep ” -* ‘ oo 
% amg. oon ens c.l..gal. 7.92% — tt tm ch ae works... _ = o's. ine 
t aes. «ccc a - ” b ° oe ~ ont ‘ 
1 to . he seeees ar 190 Sages le.l., works 100 Ibs. 1.75 — bots. . :) = bbls. ton. 
tanks mS. ..cc+...gal. 7. : = bein. el, aerks.. ..100 Ibs, 2.00 - Son. eee dee . Le” —_ basis..t OO a ae 
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Parachute troops get to their destination quickly— 
but not without facing the greatest hazards and 
perils of modern warfare. 


You want your product to reach its destination 
quickly, too—but without risk, without danger 
of attack from tampering, leakage, waste. Then use 
the sure way of protecting every drum you ship— 
Tri-Sure Closures, with their triple protection of a 
seal which cannot be opened unless it is deliberately 
destroyed; a plug which is always held tightly in 
place; a flange which assures complete drainage. 


With Tri-Sure on guard, your product doesn’t have 
to take chances—and you don’t have to risk your 
prestige—every time you ship in drums. Write 
today for booklet containing complete information. 


~ Tri-Sure 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CLOSURES 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
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ah gt nil sagt) eee aa Monoethylether, dms., c¢.l -22%- 24% pet ma black.... - = 1.00 
; . USP, 10 in., kgs. Ri veaatas  2M- works. .1b. \¥, patpuer blve..-++--++. 0S 00 
9 _ medium, creosote necchvcgd’ chee a: . 8 - = le... works.... ood, 144-2 = Sulphur brown....--..+ Db. 28 2 80 
% “ ok sum,’ es. 8s ; ‘0 reosote, beechwood, ae ti. = nuclenie’ works.. renahenene aes ey - Sulphur cons ceeeeeee - - - .50 
User, broken eel. 2 Ib. 183 > (90 bots Ibs. .80 ° ee lee Rin 6eenenee Ib. 140 °- .42 ae e 2:8 
; quill, “red,” BS: Miutnaal Wb tude: ; - .85 yeol, laurate, ¢.1........0. Ib. . a ee le 
yellow, bgs.. bgs..Ib. .20 - .21 Pine, —. USP, bots . = ig Senanke.” al bbls., c.1. each Bt . i ee Bina % “0 
Cinchonidine, nats chxeskagava Ib. .20 - -21 Carbonate, bots.. cbys...... . .28 - yi Di-isobutyl ketone Gin 16.. works. >a: S engi id a 
é SOs cns., Oil, crude, tanks, wo 2.10 - 2.39 Dillseed, cleaned : —— ie: a 08 ee ’ 
Sulphate, N.F., cans 7. -0Z. 89 - — Coaltar, solution, on! -. Bal. "18%- 14% Dimethyl sichalate. dms., c. He i enors aa 7 
Cinchonidi SEM s.oz, 53 - — "gal 7 a | : -—_* 
8c. per zane, Savers must pay a surch refd., bbls., 1.¢.1., wor gal. .122- .132 le... divd.. divd..Ib. .20- — 1078 Alizarin qyentn evden ix 
ance, higher Gana ten present war pike ine of Cc tanks. works +» Works..gal. .26- — bated ANE ssc cexewveens >a > | beet 
expenses over th freight rates and additional resol,* USP, dms., ¢.1., wo gal. .18 - .18% Dimethylamine, dms., c. it aival: . ere BrOW as 
Changes in these =a of usual . , C1, works. le.l., divd...... on a oa oe . 
reflected in the Serena tes factors will be imei same basis..... 1b ion” dee Pine eas Be Bhs a z i — "ie een sn ae = 
Cinchonine, small oiced. resin grade, dms., ¢.1., -10%- .11% pin sea thie. al --Ib. 24 - = F “Green” ere ae 
crys., cns., Le.l. s works..Ib. .09 00%, Dinitrochlorob s., 80° min.Ib. .18 -  — eee eee ee 
large cryst., ¢ 100 ozs..0z. .62 - Cusenaidiieae basis......... Ib. “Oost a Dinitronaphthalene, be Tb, 185 > 8 ie RE: - 
Sulphate, N.F. cna.” J00'e0s.08, : re oo 7 65 and 110° 10% . Dinitrophenol bbls... es > =: wea had Postesoosss ib. 8 
Clachonine buyere f ozs.oz. 42 - — 5 and 10-gal. be works..Ib. .15 - Dinitrotoluene, dms.... ee ae St ee es 
eine buyers must pay a surcher Cryolite, syn., c.L, wens is) Gas mi er Eee oreeee’ ole ae eae Red :— Ib .75 2 = ' 
ance, anes on brevet, war risk Rees 1.e.1 of Miss, River: = ro Diorthotoluoiguanidin, POY 0 - — ong Sudan a teeeeeee Ib. 1.05 j 
) 2s over the cos it rates and .c.l., works. ee .08%- 3. Or OV 740 7 SMT weed AGS gas 
[eas of nual huineas. Changes natural, OMB. ve eeevenes esadb. 00% * 1 apt el gat over. divd..Ib. .44 = — 749 Rhodamine B (oil pink. Se = 
surcharge invoiced, sw e refi MOA eceusaeercs Pare a. 8.75 - an, Gay tres pe 
Cinchophen, U gp — ected in Cube rooi, parogerseastectee Iba. O35 - = a ae c.l., frt. alld : 30 ae eee” Ga, : ae a | 
: ' : ; 1 ete eee . . = -_- 
= ok tan, 7 4%  roten  e N.Y.C. ak se * " tanks, — a lb .21 2 = 680 Oil violet...... base. Ib. O06 a. ae | 
100 a o>. Bate StDRR ERE S ee 1b oa - 3.60 Cc — berries, KX. bes. 3c. per Ib. less, = Dipentene. zoe Se ofl. a =. On A yi vs 
en ti on : #70 .. ce opowa.. Chores i aa tes 1b. 48 - .50 tank — one eoeeeensecseos gal. .59 - .51 ; macenesaancamcate yel- 
Aldehyde, 99- d 1. cinnamic Cumin | Ms suchen ; 3 - 54 06t., G1, GMB. .cccccenes 2: = yellow, 
100% pure, cbys., ae Jee Morocco, bes.. ‘Ib. = 24 ta nks lat.. GMS. .0006reeee. gal. ‘SB - .58 ee yellow i 
ik _ Morocco, bgs..... . ‘ me eee et eee eee ee ee i 
) ape ON as nie key pes SESS eabAaidoe ess lb. a 19 Diphenyl, bbls.. c.1 pas sas o sella i 61 Yellow OB 1b, 75 - = 
eR Sssiealee be I8...... Ib. .25%- .26 BOER, Wasser onrnrn ns ones Ib. .16%- 18% oO Le... Works......++ : tb: ie. .20 Dyes, coaltar, for stains, spirl taolubte (ore 
Geek Mets, ons.........+:0<, Ib. No stocks Cutch, Borneo, extract, soi ib. ine as” wide. perfume grade, dms. 1b. ie ih Barrels of a0 Tbe egehs tots ot 25 The te 
Citrine ointment, jars......... Ib. 3.00 - 4.00 seuinaas, hee a4... bur — Diphenviamine, bbis.......... Ib. “48 > [30 corks of warehot Wh “Bisher: 10.0. nei : 
c Bas scicasebise ®. f . N.Y., duty “RICE RE Vs . aS 4 orks or ware a : f.0.b. sellers’ 
Citronetiat bots. - cae gee > Re - 1.00 Cyanamide, 22¢. N wae Os: Diphenylguanidin, dms., tat ie ms = Black :— arehouse) :— ellers 
iia pachesne, Gees. Le 2 RO Cranige-anies contracts. -unit-ran, ron-1 50 Ione AivdescsenescdBe 38 2S ru... 
cuanzibar | rte bgs . 2 eo "06 oride, —_s. 45%, iO prices oer ; ‘at - = "ae apse aoe 
lover . ca bggt tn “Ib. “19%: 18% wth. dms..... mers wee -10%- Sa il binol). yl carbinol (see Car- _ = Se ee Rimekg cep tanks Ib, .60 - .70 
7 SR eelb, .8% © .40 Cy 5%, gran.. dms........... . 9%. — vi-Divi. C s : : 
cores . 20 — .85 yclohexane, 98-100%, dms ee 15 mS = a ‘= Bee ye ae 
, “s Doggrass root, imp. cut, seas Saaniew ‘= aT Mal h a. 
W- — domestic, bls * “tb. .88 - 1.00 Orange:— Boe ee ae ee a 
Bae ar ee ae ae Soe 
6 « 87 21 decease rR Ce een es = 
WSO Bacsssess Ib. 95 - — 








Dyes, coaltar, for stains, spirit-soluble (prices 
in barrels of 250 lbs. each; lots of 25 Ibs. to 
a barrel, 3c. per lb. higher; f.o.b. sellers’ 
works or warehouse) :— 
Red :— 
677 Fuchsin, magenta, base, 
Ib 


i ta 2 = 
749 Rhodamine B......... Ib. 4.75 - = 
Yellow :— 
67 Amidoazotoluene yellow, 7 
HH - = 
655 Auramine..........+++ Ib. 2.00 - — 
800 Chinolin yellow SS...lb. 2.00 - -- 


Violet :— 
680 Methyl violet base....Ib. 85 - — 
Dyes, water-soluble (prices in barrels of 250 
Ibs. each; lots of 25 Ibs. to a barrel, ic, 
per lb. higher, f.o.b. sellers’ works or ware- 


house). 
Black :— 
246 Naphthol blue black S.lb. .50 - 
873 Methylene gray....... Ib. 1.50 - 
Blue:— 
714 Patent blue A........ Ib. 1.05 ~ 1.10 
729 Victoria blue B....... Ib. 1.85 - — 
861 Indulin........-.0006. Ib. 87 - — 
909 New blue R.......... Ib. 1.30 - — 
922 Methylene blue....... Ib. 1.00 - — 
1054 Alizarin saphirol B...Ib. 1.900 - — 
1180 Indigotin IA.......... lb S85 - — 
Brown :— 


234 Resorcin brown Y....Ib. .65 


235 Resorcin dark brown R, 
Ib. .66 





231 Bismarck brown G....1b. .47 - .62 
332 Bismarck brown R...Ib. .47 - .62 
793 Phosphin........--+++- 1b. 4.65 - — 
Green :— 
5 Naphthol green B..... 1b. 1.00 -_ =— 
657 Malachite green...... Ib. 1.35 - — 
662 Brilliant green........ Ib. 2.000 - — 
606 Guinea green B....... ib. 1.115 - — 
737 Wool green S.......-. lb. .58 -- 
924 Methylene green B...1b. 1.55 - — 
1078 Alizarin cyanin green.Ib. 2.25 - — 
Orange :— 
10 Chrysoldin G.......+. Ib, 44 - — 
21 Chrysoldim R.......-- Ib .41 - — 
OT Orange G......-+eeee b> C- = 
151 Orange Y.....-.-eess- Ib, 30 - — 
161 Orange R...--..+++e5- lb D4 © =— 
31 Amidonaphthol red G.lb. 42 - — 
87 Amidonaphthol red 6B, 
Ib. .68 - — 
79 Popceau R.....eeeeee: Ib, 48 - = 
S88 Fast red B..........+. Ib, 1.06 - — 
176 Fast red A......-++6. lb O48 - = 
179 Azorubin ..........++. Ib. .60 - 62 
183 Crocein scarlet 3BX..lb. .72 - .75 
185 Cochineal red A...... Ib, 60 - — 
252 Brilliant crosein M...Ib. .68 - — 
@77 Fuchsin .....-seeee+: Ib, 2.10 - _ 
749 Rhodamine B......... Ib. 3.50 - =— 
752 Rhodamine 6G....... Ib. 4.50 - = 
768 Eosin G...eeeseeeeess Ib. 1.50 - = 
B41 Safran ..eeeeeeeeees Ib. 1.45 - — 
Violet:— at 
680 Methyl violet B...... r ae * 
681 Crystal violet C. 1.7% -2- = 
695 Acid violet 4BN...... 88 e = 
Yellow :— 
10 Naphthol yellow S....Ib. .88 - — 
1388 Metanil yellow....... lb, .53 - - 
636 Fast light yellow..... lb. 1.25 - = 
639 Xylene light yellow...lb. 1.15 - — 
640 Tartarzin ...-eeeeeeee Ib, 80 - — 
655 Auramine .......++6+- lb 1.27 © = 
Dyes, natural (see name of article). 
Echniacea root, bis........++- Ib. .18 - .19 
Egg albumen (see Albumen). 
yolk, dried, dom., bbls..... lb, 92 = . 
EEE Gesccedeeeeccuses Ib. .90 - .92 
Elder flowers, bright, bls...... Ib. .85 - 1,00 
Elecampane root, bIs........+. Ib. 14 - .15 
Elm bark, grinding, bls...... Ib. iis oe 
powd., bbia., DxS......-+. lb. .19 - .20 
select. Dndlg, .....+ceceeees «2 = se 
Emetine hydrochloride, bots...0z.24.00 -28.30 
Ephedra, DIB. .....csescceseees Ib. 12 - 13 
Ephedrine, USP hemihydrates, tins, 
1,000 ozs..0z. = .0 - 
100 OBB." 2 cccsccccsccccees oz, .10 - - 
anhyd., dms., 1,000-0z. lots.oz. .15 - 
BOD-OM. FOUR cc cccscscceses oz .t) = 
Hydrochloriie. tins, 1,000-oz. 
lots..oz. .45 - 
WOGrem. WAH cc cctcccesess oz «6 Oe 
Sulphate, cryst., tins, 1,000-oz. 
lots..0z. .43 - 
100-08. 10tS ..cccccccecss oz 3 
Epsom salt, tech., bgs....100 lbs, 1.80 - 
ME, waiericesavesoues 100 Ibs, 1.90 


Epsom salt prices on technical and 








are on the basis of freight equalized with 
Baltimore, Carteret, N. J., Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Houston, New Orleans, 
New York. 
USP, cryst., dom., bgs., c.L, 
100 Ibs. 2.00 - — 
l.e.l.. 5,000 Ibe.. 1 with- 
drawal..100 Ibs. 2.25 - 
smaller lots..... 100 Ibs. 2.50 - _ 
WOI., Cid, vevecreves 100 Ibs. 2.10 - 
l.e.l., 5,000 Ibs., 1 with- 
drawal. .100 Ibs, 2.35 - _ 
smaller lots..... 100 lbs, 2.60 - _ 
NOBi5 Gh. ccsces .100 lbs. 2.35 - — 


1 with- 
.100 Ibs. 
-100 lbs. 


eck. 5,000 lbs., 
drawal 
smaller lots. 





- .09 


Griek.. DO., “LGibseccceses lb. 
Ergot, USP, cns., dms........ lb. 1.80 2.00 
BEeerine, bots. ..ccccccccccces 0z.50.00 -72.00 
ee ae ee 0z.42.00 -45.00 
See, DOOM, attwdccesins 0z.42.00 -45.00 
Ether, acetic (see Ethyl acetate, 

Butyl, l.c.)., Glvd....cscees Ib. .26 - .28 


Ethyl (see Ether, sulphuric). 
Nitrous, conc., bots., 100 Ibs., 


Ib, .78 — 








Sulphurie, conc., 310-lb. dms.lb. .11 - _ 
Est (GUAM, cc vevevecess is lb. 16 - _ 
Synth., dms., c.l., works....lb. .10 - ad 
Ot, WOPRS. ccc Kec eens lb. .11 - 
CORE! ssc caer cons cvs concen .O8 - _ 
USP, anesthesia, hospitals, 1-lb. 
ens..lIb, .52 - 53 
Ethyl acetate,? 85-90%, dms,, 
c.l., frt. alld..lb. .08%- .09% 
EGA, TF Biss kas YY a, ee 
ol ae Se | Ib. .O7%- 08% 
95-98%, dms., c.l., frt. alld.lb O8%- 09% 
iS a Rarer lb. O9%- .10% 
cl i, Sy | eee Ib. OT%- .08% 
NF, 390-lb. dms..... éia ae Gale =- 
i a Re Ib, .14 - .15 
Acetoacetate, dms., c.l., wks.lb. 291%- _ 
‘.Q:1;, Gms... Works. di canes lb, .30 - - 
Bemmente, BOGS. is occessnven Ib. 1.00 - 1.25 
Promide, tech., dms........ Ib. .50 - 155 
CUORAS, GOR. 0 crus cdwevact Ib. 1.06 - — 
ee Se eae ee Ib. .18 - .20 
Cinnamate, CB....00-scssces Ib. 3.50 - 3,75 
Formate, cns., dms......... ®. .23 -« .9 
ORs 5:0.0-0:456 a 00 lb. 3.50 - 3.60 
Lactate, 55-gal. dms., works, 
Ib. _ 
5-gal. dms., works........ ee A .39% 
Oenanthate, dms. .......... Ib, .75 - 1.25 
Oxalate, dms., frt. alld..... Ib .25 - — 
Oxyhydrate, bots, ......cce. gal. 4.00 - 6.00 
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Ethyl, silicate, l.c.l., dms., wks, 


ae ~ 

Vanillin, 25-lb. lots, cns..... lb, 4.75 - 6.00 
S-lb. lots, CNB, .wccccccccees lb. 4.80 ~- 6.05 

l<]b. lOt®, CNB, cssccseseces lb, 4.95 - 6.15 


Ethyleellulose, etd. cans, 5,000 
lbs. or more, frt. alld..lb. .45 - — 
lbs., same 
basis..Ib. .47 - _- 
dichloride, dms., c.1L, 
Rockies, frt. 
alld..lb. .0742- “= 
West of Rockies, same 
basis. .lb. 
l.c.l., works, E. of Rockies, 
frt. alld. .1b, 
West of Rockies, same 


less than 5,000 


Ethylene, 
works, E. of 


-0792-  — 


O0795- = 


basis..lb. .0841- — 

Ethyleneglycol, dms., c.l....... Ib. .14%- = 
L.Gshi” ceesdenessovevssteee Ib. .15%- .18% 

TOMER wiccvvcccsvccecccsees Ib, .138%- — 


Monobutylether, dms., c.l., wks. 
Ib, .16%- — 


1.0.3., Wels cs c.dwscceeees Ib. .17%- .20% 
tanks, WOTKB. cciccceectives lb. .15%- — 
Monoethylether, dms., ci. 
works..Ib. .14%- ~- 
1.C.)., WORD. cccscescives Ib. .15%- .16% 
tanks, WOPTKB. .cccocccscveces lb. .18%- — 
Monoethylether, acetate, dms., 
c.l., works..Ib, .11%- — 
L.C.d., QWs ccccvdcviosescs Ib. .12%- .15% 
CuMS, WOCRBs 0c cccvsvesers Ib. .10%- —- 
Monomethylether, dms., c.l,, 
works..Ib, .15%- oo 
1.Gch., WEOMBs so vescszeteesi lb. .16%- _ 
tanks, WOKKBicccccccccssecs Ib. .14%- -- 
Ethylidinanilin, dms.......... Ib. .45 = 47% 


a? ee = So 
eS ee el 


@ From forest to mill... that’s the 
route of the paper manufacturer’s 
key line of supply. And now, 
thanks to Mathieson Sodium 
Chlorite, it’s an “All-American” 
line — for this remarkable new 
bleaching agent is enabling paper 
mills to produce pulp of high 
enough quality to be used in 
place of foreign pulps. Thus 
sodium chlorite relieves an im- 
mediate situation where a foreign 
source of supply has been cut off 
by War — and, more important, 
it is paving the way for a future 
which will see American paper 
manufacturers independent of 
foreign sources of supply. 
Sodium Chlorite is unique. Be- 
cause it cannot injure cellulose 


SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS... SODA ASH. 
HTH PRODUCTS... 
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Eucalyptol, cns., dms......... lb. 1.50 - 1.60 
Eucalyptus leaves, bls......... ® a3 © 
Eugenol, cns., dmS8......+....4. Ib. 2.40 - 2.50 
WUPROTMIA, Oe descccccocveces Ib. .09 - .10 


F 
Feldspar, enamel, 100 mesh, bulk, 

works. .ton.14.00 -17.50 
l.e.l., minimum 2 tons...ton.17.00 -20.50 
glass, 20 mesh, bulk, works.ton, 75 -12.25 
l.c.1., minimum 2 tons...ton.1 -16.25 
pottery, bulk, Me., works...ton.17.00 -19.00 
NC., WOPMB. cccccccccces ton.17.00 -19.00 
l.e.l., minimum 2 tons.ton.20.00 -22.00 





Fennel seed, Argentine, bgs...lb. .13 - .18% 
ENGIGR, DAGBi sccsvcvescscces Ib, .09 = .09% 
BPEONEH, DVAGS..ceveccccccsees lb. No stocks 
German, large, bags......... lb. No stocks 
Roumanian, bags..........+. lb, .11%- .12 
Fenugreek, seed, bgs.......... lb. .06%- .0O7% 
Ferric, sulphate, anhyd., c.l1., 
works..ton.35.00 - — 
BG cvcwscceseseecsscs ton.40.00 - — 
Film scrap, colors, dark, cs., 


1,000 Ibs. or over, works..Ib. . 

smaller lots, works....lb. .13 - — 
light, cs., 1,000 Ibs. or over, 

works..lb. .13 - ad 

smaller lots, works....Ib. .15 - — 
water white, cs., 1,000 Ibs. or 

over, works..Ib. .14 - — 

smaller lots, works....lb. 15 - — 


Fir balsam, Canada, cns.....gal.1 





CROGOM, DOW. cccscovcacses gal. 1.25 - 1.35 
Fish berries, bgs.......+.++... I, . «ae. *..0ee 


fibres it makes possible bleaching 
to a high degree of whiteness 
without loss in strength. Because 
of this selective action every 
pound does useful work, none 
being dissipated or wasted in the 
process. This high stability means 
not only a better product and in- 
creased plant capacity but also 
more economical production. 
Developed by the Mathieson 
research department, sodium 
chlorite is the only dry sodium 
compound containing chlorine 
available for general bleaching 
work. 130% available chlorine... 
30% more than in pure chlorine 
itself. It is highly stable, non- 
hygroscopic and extremely sol- 
uble in water. Bleaches and 


Fluorspar, 


Formaldehyde, ',5,5,¢ 


import, 





Dyes—Fullers Earth 





Fish scrap, menhaden, dried, 11- 


12% ammon., 15% bone phos., 


bulk, Chesapeak factories, 

contracts, futures..unit-ton. 4.75 & .10 
meal, bgs., f.0.b, Balto..... ton.70.00 - — 
6-7% ammon., 3% phosphor. 


acid, bulk, Chesapeake Bay 


factories, contracts....... 
unit-ton. 2.75 & .50 

sardine, Japanese, 11%% am- 
mon., bgs., c.i.f. ports..ton. No prices 
Flake white, dom., bbls....... lb, 9 - = 
BOBS cv cvectcorcsdcsocrcece lb 11 - = 
Fleaseed, French, black, bgs..Ib. .55 - .60 
Indian, blonde, bgs.......++. Id ll ¢ 12 


dom., No. 1 ground, 
bulk, 95-98%, f.o.b. mines... 
net ton.32.00 - — 
washed gravel, 85.5 f.o.b. Ky. 
and-Ill.-Ky. mines..net ton.22.00 -23.00 
No, 2, lump, 85.5 f.0.b. Ky. 
ton. 
and Ill. mines..net ton.22.00 -23.00 
imported, 85.5, duty paid....... 
short ton.26.00 - — 
bbis., c.l., 


works..lb. .0550- .0575 
L6.1., WOE ccccdccsccovesss Ib. .06 - .0625 
dms., ¢.1., WOrKS.......000++ Ib. .0515- .0540 
L.G.deg WFR. cccccccrcccceion lb, .0565- .0590 
CMMNB cccocscccvesccovesssccs Ib. .04 - 04% 


Formaldehyde prices are under 


4%c. to 9%c. OPA ceiling. 


Fringetree bark, bls.......... Ib. .14 + .15 
Fullers 


powdered, 
Fla., Ga. 
mines..ton. 8.50 -15.00 
mines......... ton.12.50 - — 
bgs., c.L, divd. 

N.Y... ton.30.00 


dom., 
f.o.b. 


earth, 
bgs., c.L, 


f.o.b. Tex. 


Eng., 
-40.00 


oxidizes in acid or alkaline solu- 
tions. Not only is sodium chlorite 
being used successfully in the 
treating of paper pulp but in tex- 
tiles, starch, and many other 
materials. (Textile mills add it to 
the kiers thus eliminating mul- 
tiple boils and increasing the 
capacity of present equipment.) 
The Mathieson technical staff 
will be glad to furnish detailed 
information on this amazing 
product — or discuss its ability 
to help you with any bleaching 
problems you may have. 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI 


60 E. 42ND STREET 


WORKS, (inc 


NEW YORK, N.Y 


- » CAUSTIC SODA. . . BICARBONATE OF SODA . ... LIQUID CHLORINE . . . BLEACHING POWDER. . . 
AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS and AQUA .. . FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS . . . SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE .. . DRY ICE . . . CARBONIC GAS 
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Glue, hide, calcimine type, 58 Gold-soda chloride, photo., bots., é Green dyes are listed under Dyes. 
Furfural—Gum, Copal millipoise, 135 jelly - re . OB. OD «ss Grindelia robusts, blIs....... Ib, .08 = .10 
grams, bgs., c.l., divd. UEP TR, WOW ccsavivers 02.14.50) -14 Guai : . = i “$0 33 
. y s cas - Midwest..Ib. .19 Nom. Gold of pleusure, seed, bgs....Ib. «2 - Ls sUAiAC TESIN, CS.....eseeeeeees », B80 - 35 
Furfural, ref., dms., ¢.1., — ee 5, “a — - — ” ‘oo. Nom. Goldenseal, rout, Bacco oc ed Ib. - 3.6 CR Os cetiwnecaneeons bh. B« 
7 lo on ro 7 . POs | bvseececesees Ib. 3.75 - 3,8: Wood, bis Ib 04 - .05 
L@.d., WOPKB.....-cceeeees Ib. .17%- «25 GRIER, «Gi iivivesvcsssccel b. .19'4 Nom. 4 4 ~ ’ eeccocroces cocccceede A 
tech., dms., contracts, 150,000 LG. ccvevecevessiesee lb. .20'g Nom. cone = Paradise, bes... ose 3D. on 35 Guaiacol, liq., GmS..........+. Ib. 1.75 - 2.01 
Graphite, flake (crys..), W®, 525 ar . s o- 
Ibs. . 1b 100- = : Carbonate, fib. dms., 25 Ib lb. 2.40 2.74 
1 ' hy yet oe OT/188, GA osccecisivecsers Ib, .21% Nom. mesh, 50% graphite carbon, eee seid: a vy Se we eke ae aan 
Vel eae oa aa ae Ib, “45 vo. BG. cccveidvesv¥sver> Ib, «224g Nom. , bgs., c.l., works..Ib. .07 - — Gum, guarana, powd., cs...... Ib. 1.20 + 1.25 
mia es Sa gi TE ie ee b. 24% Nom. bbls. ¢.1., Wworks....lb. .074%-  — Aloe (see A). 
eee eens tenses roses tia a le} eee “tb. .22% Nom. lc.l., works......-. Ib, .00%2- Ammoniac, tears, cs Ib 80 - .85 
Wuewt oll, retd., dms., incl, divd., 68/251, c.l....eees ane lb. «24% Nom. powd., 120% — “le or Arabic, amber ‘sort, cleaned, — "i 
Ib. .17%- .19% — eee ee * “oman graphite carbon, Bi, Che et » 8 ’ ’ 
BL, , pov ccestecsntsuens Ib. .25% Nom. ; ae bgs..lb, .19 - .20 
Fustic, cryst., bes., No. 1....Ib, 82 -  — 02/28B, 1.C.].. ce ceeeeeeees Ib, .2642 Nom. Lel ork een + 02% an powd., bbis......... seseeeslD. 28 © 125 
9 i a 52% Ne -C.1., WOrKS .....04. Ib, .03%- ae c = 
No. 2..1b 30 Se, cope ee teeseene end Ib. .23% Nom, . SF Whice, sorts, 1, bgs. 33 + «85 
a oi ae oe 02/215. ©.1 Ib 2714 Nom bbis.. c.l., Works..... Ib. .02%- — Asafet ide oh oe “ 
ey 3.. <5 WORSEAR, Olives ccccvedvvses ys . SS y 80% graphite, carbon, bgs., Asa ida (see A). 
extract, bbls., No. 1....... aes LGB, cecccees ovesceee Ib. .28%4 Nom. Oi. Works..b. th = Asphaltum (see A). 
ue > 7 _- SUES ORs cori vocvetens - 28 —_ bbis., c.l.,  works..... b 0%- — wae CS. ...+++04+-1b, 2.75 = 3.00 
No, 8..lb. .12%- — BE et bara ae eee is bh. .28 Nom. LGA. WOME cciccace ib, .04%- — umatra, cS...... cocccceel 26 = 28 
125/870, Cuil. sccsccccccece Ib, .29 Nom, Guage: SHAG | bcc co c teeny. ers Ib. .08%s- .08%% Camphor (see C). 
LOL ceceseeseeseeeees Ib. .30 Nom. "MEE: Gv odueGareoroneeatd Ib. lO91g- 109% Chicle, prime, 33% moisture, 
Glue prices for barrel packing are Yc. per TORIOW.. - 0.0.0 cv0centese cones Ib. .O8t2- 08% = bgs., ton lots..lb. .40 - .42 
lb. higher; grinding charges, 20-40 mesh, Wool (see Adeps lanae and Degras). Copal, Congo, 1, water white 
G salt, DbIS.......ceeecereeese bb 4- = 4c. per Ib.; 60 mesh, 1c. per Ib. Green, chrome, CP, dark, light, transparent, bgs., c.l., ex dock 
Galangal root, bis...... Vexvets mh ih + 28 Giveerint. Zenes. A ant C. GP ae ane oe ee 
, ” ? a cane wos v7 yd. IN. «AD, 20 2- _ 
Gambier, common, caseés...... Ib. .08%- — (B.P. 98%), drums, carlots, ; Tenn. and N. C., E. of Gum, copal, dammar, olemi; kauri, mastic 
plantation, cases....... Ib. divd..Ib. .18%- — Miss. river, including St. sandarac, and yacca gum prices on 80,000 
cubes, Singapore, cases. ..Ib. less carlots, divd....lb. -1%4-  — Paul, Minneapolis, Dav- lbs. min. apply to assorted lots of gums 
extract, Dbbls.......-+.+++ Ib. tanks, divd........... Ib, .18%- = enport, Rock Island, St. as well as one grading packed in bags, 
Gasoline? at refinery :— C.P. (USP 95%), drums, carlots, » alias Louis. . 1b. - unless otherwise specified; l.c.l. prices are 
Bayonne, US motor, tanks, ex divd..Ib. .18%- — 6-10%, bbls., seme basis.1Ib. - 4c. higher for 10 bgs. or over; %c. higher 
tax..gal. 08 - — less carlots, divd....Ib. .18%- — 11-15%, bbls., same basis.1h, - = for 1-9 bags. - 
California (f.0.b. San Fran- CANNS, GIVE. scccvccse. JB 2 = aaa’ — oe joc a a ees © water. white Ib, .20% 
ruc : 25%, s., same basis.1b. -_ =- 2, 0 WRC. cc0000002 Ib, .20%- — 
ae Eaalar wee my 144- — dynamite, high gravity, yellow ~. bbis.. same basis.1b. . « 3, selected pale straw, bold, 
Gulf Coast, US enstie yi 14% distilled, drums, carlots, - S’ bbls... same dasia.ib. aA? ee bh 2. < 
octane, tanks. ex tax...gal. .07%- — ve. i. a . bbie., same basis.1b. |. > eer 4, pale straw, bold.......lb. .24 - — 
Louisiana-Arkansas, US motor less carlots, divd....1b. .18%- bbls., same basis.Ib. * = 5, pale straw, bold.......1b. .22%- — 
72-74 octant, tanks, ex tax. tanks. divd........... Ib 18 - = 46-50%, bbls., same basis.Ib, 32 -  — 6, pale amber, bold.......lb. .21%- — 
a gal. .05%- .06% Soaplye, 80%, drums, carlots. Gr-en, chrome, prices are %c. higher divd. Ala, 7, pale straw, bold.......1b, 17 - — 
Oklahoma-Texas, US motor, - divd..Ib, .11%- = Fla., Ga., La. (Shreveport, 1\%c.), 8, light amber, bold..... lb JT - — 
72-74 octane, tanks, ex tax. less carlots, divd....lb. .11%- — ool N. = Sea ane — %, medium light — 19% 
gal. .0°%- .08% ee: GIGS 66 sceneias Ib. .11%- _— Da as, Ft. or he Maes B ei . 918% - a 
natural, 18-55, tanks....gal. .054- - Saponification, 88%, to refiners, ee eee oe 10, sescraped hard amber, : 
26-70, tanks gal O4%- — drums, carlots, dlvd..1Ib 12%- — Moines, Kansas City, Lincoln, bold..lb. .135%%- -- 
. Aeeepiegds ee eas ae oy a ° | eeer Omaha, St. Joseph, ‘tec. higrer 11, hard dark amber, bold 
Gelatin, silver, cs..........+.. Ib, .80 - 1.60 pues = moet see io. - divd. Pac. Coast; for Denver, 6 2 «= 
i Is eee ees one ee ao See Pueblo, Salt Lake City, Wichita 12, selected bold sorts Ib, .11%-  — 
Gelsemium root, bis..... ..... Ib. .14 : ‘ ; : ueblo, Sa 4 ity, : cccede 
. . - a Saponification, 88%. for indi- prices are equalized with Chi a:o 13, dark sorts bold....... lb. ‘091,- — 
Gentian root, bis.....-....--.- Ib, .70 vidual uses, drums, carlots, reduced, CP, color content up 14, selected, fully scraped, 
grd., bbis., bxs. yindeee eee Oe Ib. .72 f.o.b. point of manufacture. ol to 5%, same basis..Ib. .O8%5- — ivory..Ib. .23%%- aa 
powd., bbis., bxs.........-..Ib. .74 Ib. 13%- ist 9-10%, bbls., same basis.Ib. .074%- -- 15, ordinary ivory sorts,..Ib. .10%- -- 
Geraniol, 92-967, cns., dms....1b, 2.50 less carlots, same basis. -~ 11-13%, bbls., same basis.lb. .07%- — 16, inferior ivory sorts...Ib. .09%4- — 
other grades, cns., dms...... Ib. 1.50 Ib. 14 i = 14-16%. bbls., same basis.lb. .08 - _ Res Bee TORR vavcudesss Ib. .185,- — 
soap, cns., dims Cihidateieert Ib. 1.10 tanks. same basis..... Ib. .12%- > bbls., same basis.Ib. .08'4- _ 1S, ; ale straw nubs...... Ib. .19%2- — 
Ginger, African, Ne. 1, bgs....lb. .30 Glycerin prices in Zone B are 2c. higher. o, bbls., same basis.Ib. .08%- — 19, pale straw nubs...... Ib. .18%- — 
ES, Ds cow 6.5 06.0.006.0:00 In, .27% Zone A means all points east of and in- bbls., same basis.Ib.  .08%- - 20, hard dark amber nubs, 
Jamaica, bold. bes......... Ib. .42 ey cluding N. Dak., S. Dak., Neb., Kansas, bbls,, same basis.Ib. .09 - - Ib. .13%- -- 
medium, bes........+.. Ih, .40 - 41 Omaha, Texas, Laramie County, Wyo.; Col., o, bbls., same basis.lb. .09%- — 21, ordinary selected nubs, 
grinding, bright, bgs..... Ib. .36 - .37 east of but not including the following o. bbis., same basis.lb. .0%4-  — aS ; Ib, .12%- - 
Ginseng root, wild Southern, ce. counties:—Jackson, Grand, Gilpin, Jefferson, » bbis,, 6ame basis.1b. - 22, small mixed nubs..... Ib. .10%- 
1b.12.00 -13.00 Douglass, Teller. Fremont, Custer, Huerfano, +%, bbis., same basis.Ib. - 23, dark mixed nubs...... Ib. .11%- — 
Glauber’s salt, anhyd, (see Soda and Costilla. c, bbis., same basis. 1b. - 24, No. 1, ivory nubs..... Ib. .1T%- - 
Sulphate). Zone B means the territory between Zones A . bbls., same basis.lb. _ 26, pale small nubs......lb. .10%- — 
cryst., dom., bes., bbls., ¢.1., and C, as follows:—Washington, east of and bbls., same basis.1b. 6 = 27, pale small nubs...... Ib, .10%-  — 
works. .100 Ibs. 1.05 - 1.28 including the following counties:—Okanogan. o. bbis., same basis.lb. .17%- = — 28, pale dust............. Ib. 08% - - 
5 tons or over, works. Chelan. Kittitas, Yakina, Klicjitat; Ore., east . poo same basis.|b. 15% - -- Batu, bold scraped........ Ib. 11} - = 
100 Ibs. 1.15 - 1.35 of and including the following counties:—Huwl : om same Bants.>. 1Sh- UNSCTAPEH ....-eeeeeeee Ib. .10%-  - 
less than 5 tons, works. River, Wasco, Jefferson, Deschutes, Klamatch; ve a aaah a! a. ea — DER Ste Se wee? SAS ROMS = Paes 
100 Ibs. 1.25 - 1.45 Nev., Ariz., New Mex., that part of Col. west soe” eae a re 8 5 3 te ners ere .° aa 
pest, BSS... .650505 100 Ibs. ‘No prices of and including those counties mentioned Chama Gane ki oe .20%-  — nubs and chips. oS ee Ib. — = 
Glue, bone, calcimine type, 24 above; Utah, Wyo., exvepting Larumie County; ye) ons Oh o5 = Ra a eee ese - a. a 
? ; » See : —_ * = SCTAPCH ..cccccsccces « Se « —_ 
ane ees ~s =. Ay phy territory west of Zone B cer: mic, light shades, bbls., nubs and chips......... Ib. .O7%- — 
East or Midwest....lb. .16 Nom. , c.l., works. .Ib. 25 -_ — Hiroe, Macassar, pale _ bold, cs 
1.1 1b 17 N Glycine, medicinal, bblis., tine.Ib. 1.70 - 2.00 Led.. .WORs.aeccs Ib. .30 - _ lb. .17%- — 
Ode = ceccccesrecsesees ~ Ad vom. ’ standard grade, bbls., I ai id ioe went Seotied ib. .11%- ie 
SP ds cae cesseene ..a lb, .15% Nom. Glycol boriborate, dms.....4 P4ib, .22 - - works. .1b 21 - .23 MUM Ro oe te Ib as ood 
Po Ib. .16% Nom. henner og ma eeeevens ~ i Tetrahydroxide, bbis....... eee gs ee «alle gia ae aati Ib. 113%. — 
58/82. .1.. WV Nom. Stearate, MS. «++: ee oe "Pe ae ; o Paris (see P). Singapore, Rasak, bold....lb 223% - mS 
le. 18 Nom. Gold, U.S. purchase price..... 0z.35.00 - - Tungstated. brilliant, kgs...... lb. 3.75 - — CE Veaacosasnnseendenan Ib. .12%- - 
82/108. ¢.1 17% Nom. Chloride, acid brown, both. .0z.20.75 -21.00 emerald, kgs. ..... peeasenes Ib, 2.60 - — OE Sicrrevinadbhedcseakeds Ib OT - — 
Le. -18'4 Nom. yellow, bots. ........e.0s 0z.18.75 -19.00 Verdigris (see V). SU. Wve bnanetns 08ae weed Ib. .17%-  — 





Bichromates 


CAUSTIC POTASH . . . NICKEL SULPHATE . . . COPPER CARBONATE 
WHITE HEAVY CALCINED MAGNESIA . . . SODIUM FLUORIDE | 
WHITE CALCINED MAGNESITE . . . ZINC SULPHATE 


OTHER SPECIAL PRODUCTS 


Distributors for THE RUFERT CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NICKEL FORMATE ... . ALSO NICKEL CATALYST 
NICKEL CARBONATE . . . NICKEL OXIDE .. . ETC. 


PUD AYA AA BAG Deere 


420 | EXINGTON AVENUE © NEW YORK, N. Y. * PHONE LE 2-9740 
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Gum, copal, Manila, Boeas, ambe i 
oan Ga Soe pa Gum, pang yy es _ Gum, Euphorbium, cs......... Ib, .50 - .55 Gum C 1 I R 
UGB, WONG. os cccecveese 1b, .18%- = ALE, Gesviccees eons. ao Galbanum, C8...-++..+s++000 Ib, 1.40 - 1.50 Se ee 
SA a MS is ck cceess a> ns A/D, OBescsvssccvscevcens Ib, .28%- — Gamboge, pipe, CS......++... Ib. _.95 - 1.00 : , 
S tute - 2 SUA ce crinvdsstoeksaa as. a PONG, “COME ck viivevecetess Ib. 1.05 = 1.10 Gypsum, Keene's cement, paper 
B, DEKE. 6... esses eee . 4% = B, cs i _— Ghatti, ‘soluble, bgs...... 11 - .15 bes., c.l., f.0.b, Acme, 
WB ves 5 cvcsasscnane Ib, .13%-  — Cy CBeveseeeeeeceeeeeeeees » 28% — superior, bgs......-- reeeelb, 09 = «11 Medicine Lodge, Res. ft. 
CNE, bskts............. a y CBs seeeeeees - . Be — oe 
ME scccceoecs . = = Gust, Clssecosscscess =_ - pre ag apo gaye ee: ere». = 
ee eae re ternr sens - oo = age: “Raps tact hte ies 18%- — Karaya, bbls., bxs., dms.....lb. .14 - .33 Harlem River, N. Y., frt. 
yom igs =~ ia a. = Pe eae eS? a Kauri, brown, XXX, cs., c.l.lb. 60 - — equald..ton.27.65 - — 
ee MAB. sce nsveeeess Db.  .07% Singapore, 1, he ee as BX, cs., c.l., same basis..Ib, .38 - — New Brigton, N.Y¥.; frt. 
Sambas and white split sc a ties: a a ae Bl, cs., c.l., same basis..Ib. .28 - — equald..ton.27.65 - — 
chips, bskts..Ib. .155%- — ol ae oe “10a, ae B2, cs., c.l., same basis..lb, .24 - — Southard, Oklahoma, frt. 
Singapore, dust, bskts..... Ib, 7%- — chips, cs... ile as B3, cs., c.l., same basis..1b, .18%- — : equald..ton.17.00 - — 
Spirit-soluble, CBB, bskts. dust, 8.0 eeeeeeees ; [ers Se ee 15% Sata cquald ton21.45 
t oe seeds, CS.......+ . 17% — —- “sig = en Dee oa, eae 
sali eiia Ib. 18% Elemi, cns., same basis as 11% pale, XXX, cs., same basis.lb, .61 - — plaster of paris, paper bgs., 
= oo Keve ¢vdas oe ao. 12%4- on copal..1b, .08%- an 1, cs,, c.l., same basis....1b. a * -- f.o.b, Blue Rapids, Kans., 
MB’ ae CO vee Crs ee eee i -10%- — Ester, ordinary, c.l., ams., 2, ¢s., c.l., same basis....lb. .24 - — frt. equald..ton.12.50 - — 
wae fot CSCC CHOC EN SS - oa. _- contract, dlvd. New cine Se same oes ae -- one a frt. equald.ton.12.50 - — 
WS, DSKtS......+4.++4+. , 12h~ = Eng., N. Y., N. J., > CU ce vnveccss Ch beH LOC . No prices Medicine Lodge, Kans., frt. 
Philippine, Manila, amber Pa., Va.. N.C, Ky.. Locust bean, powd., bbls....lb, 1.10 - 1.15 ; equald..ton.12.50 - = 
sorts, bskts..]b. .10%- — Ohio, Ind., Mich., Wis. Mastic, cs........ pdeeoueseet Ib. 2.85 - 3.00 New Brighton, N. Y., frt. 
chips, pale, bskts....... Ib. .1814- we and Ill..Jb, .08%- .09% Myrrh, USP, CB.ccescocsecces Ib. .50 = .55 . equald..ton.13.00 - bg 
pale, small, bskts........ .. ens a es Idaho, Wyo., Olibanum, siftings, cs....... Ib. .09 - .10 Southard, ee ot ous 
extra pale, sorts, bskts...lb. .13%- — Nev., Utah, Col. TOEAVS, CB.ceeecereesereeees Ib. .20 - .35 aie quald..ton.12. -_- 
GEDE: DEMO 6c cv isscee es i. aes a Ariz, N. Mex. and Opium (eee ©). SaOeEE Genel. cone 
scraped, bskts............ i oe - _,. Western Tex..Ib. .09 - .10 Rosin (600 3). ee 
seeds and dust, bskts....1b. “09% - oa Pacific we (water ee Ges ohh ei iervveres - a - oe stucco, paper bgs., c.l., f.0.b. 
weniietie ‘ : shipt.)..lb. .08%- .10 ScammMony, CS.....60600ee005 » i. - 1.25 Acme, Tex.; Akron, N. Y.; 
ontianak, bold, genuine, bes. aie : _Other points......... Ib. .08%- 10% RTE MOIR s ods kav cdyust doesn Ib. .08 = .00 Blue Rapids, Kansas; 
anit: Mee > For delivery of 3,000 pounds, prices are %c. THOM, WOER. «i cccenes sans 280 Ibs.16.50 - — Clarence Center, N.Y.; Fort 
WE SECS ce “¥ "19%. _ per pound higher than the above in each case; Tragacanth, Alleppo, 1 cs....Ib, 3.25 - 3.40 Dodge, Ia.; Grand Rapids, 
Se PER ++ ses evn ns eens Ib. 19%-  — for delivery of smaller lots, prices are %c. per MGS padus xtnuvdebieey oss Ib. 2.70 - 2.80 Mich.; Gypsum, O.; Harlem 
— be ececcdbeuessoene > 12%- ~ pound higher in each case. Spot prices are DM tec aevivyctbverss vertes Ib. 1.10 - 1.20 River, N. Y.; National 
BS, DES. cee cece neenees Ib. .18%- _- lec, per pound higher. FAC, WHBicrccsivescvesesacve Ib. .06%- .07% City, Mich.; New Brigh- 
ton, N Y.; |Plasterco, 


ieee ieeeneeeeeeceaeemmeenemammeeereememaeenemeteeeteaeteeereemmeeeeneeeneemenenememnnmemnnammmernenenanemmemienemeniemmennmemneenemneneennnenean en aumeeenenntemenneieeeeenenee meneame ¥ 

Va.; Portsmouth, N. H.; 

Roton, Tex.; Saltville, Va.; 

Southard, Okla.; Sweet- 

water, Tex.; frt. equald.. 
ton. 8.00 - — 

Terra Alba, dom., paper bgs., 

c.l., f.0.b. New Brighton, 
N.Y.; Southard, Okla..ton.12.00 - - 
Harlem River, N.Y¥..ton.12.00 - -- 
import, bgs., ex dock....ton. No prices 


H 





Hawthorn berries, bgs.......- lb. .45 - .46 

Heliotropin, cryst., cnS.....+.-- lb, 4.25 - 5.00 
Hellebore root, write, powd., bbls., 

I 18 - .19 

Helonias root, bIS.........+. 60 - .61 

Hematine, cryst., bgs., No. 34 - — 

No. 30 - —_ 

No 28 - — 

No. 26 - _— 

No 24 - - 

paste, bxs, No. L..seeeeeeeees 14%- — 

BED, Ba cdecocccccecsccsetss 1 13%- — 

No. 8....+. ceccscvecccones Ib 12%- — 


Hemlock bark extract, 25%, tan, 
¢.l., bbls., works..1b. .03%- 


l.c.l., bbls., works.....- Ib. .03%- — 
tanks, WOrkS....+--++e++e+> lb. .08 - — 
Hempseed, Manchur, bgs.....-. Ib. .09%- .10 
Henbane leaves, bbis..........1b. 3.40 Nom. 
Henna leaves, bis......+++-+++ Ib We & 
powd., bbis., DxXS.....++-++ lb, .30 - 81 


Heptane, mixed, 77-115°C., dms., 
c.l., Group 8..gal. .11 - 


le.l., Group 3.....-- gal. .6- — 

tanks, Group 3....... gal. O98 - =— 
Normal, 86-100°, dms., c.1., 

Group 3..gal. .11%- -- 

l.c.l., Group 8°...... gal. 17 - = 

tanks, Group 32....... gal. .09 - — 


Hexaldehyde, normal, dms., c.l., 
works..lb. 1.10 - — 


SURFACE BEFORE PAINTING Hexalin (see Cyclohexanol). 
Hexamethylenetetramine,?,°,°® 
tech., dms., 1,50 Ibs or 
more, shipment, f.o.b. Perth 
Amboy or N.Y.C..1Ib. .52 - — 
150 to 1,350 Ibs., shipments, 


same basis..lb. .88 - — 
USP, dms., 500 lbs. or more, 
shipments, same basis..!b. .38 - — 
fib. ctns., same basis......lb. 40 = =— 
Hexane, normal, tanks, Group 35. 
gal. .00%- oo 
dms., c.l., dlvd., Group 3.. 
gal. .24 - — 
l.e.l., 5 or more, dlvd., Group 





3..gal. .29 - — 
1-5, dlvd., Group 8....gal. .38 - -- 


laboratory grade, dms., c.L, 
Group 3..gal. .14 - = 


Here is a practical demonstration ofthe PICTURE TELLS DOWICIDE STORY LeL., Group 8....... gal. (25 - = 


Hexanol, dms., 











mold resistance that can be obtained Shown above is part of a cement ceiling in a pickle Homatropine hydrobromide, 25 02., — 
b th 4: bal * plant. Four sections were painted to bring out rela- — eee = 
Y e addition of Dowicide VI. tive mold resistance. Photograph, taken nine months seein wt "Gaetan ey 3.00 - 3.05 
os , : ; after painting, shows progressive degree of mold ops, N.F., bis... ie. ao 
Dowicide VI, a phenolic derivative, resistance in the treated sections. Sek ae ere x a - 2 
: s s © a ’ ie Hydrangea root, bls........... lb. .08 - .09 
controls a wide variety of micro organ @ PROPER TREATMENT—2% Dowicide Hydrastine, bote., 4 on8.....-.05.1800 - — 
isms attacking paint and provides a VI for both undercoat and topcoat—en- Hoe ea ae 
strong selling argument for a better, _‘ie/¥ free of mold. i 
longer-lived product. @ Topcoat 2% Dowicide VI, undercoat , cade woke abs 
a fib. ctns., WOFKS...ccccescses a - - 
as pn nis “ , ' ; t none traces of mold. Hydrogen ‘peroxide, USP, bite Ie 08%. .04 
: vols., cbys., E. t Miss. 
' Y P nsive to incorporate oS Undercoat 2% Dowicide VI, topcoat River: ‘West Goast via Pan- Sa ae 
” ‘ arm A ae - .184¥ 
in the formulation—a superior oil sol- none—less mold than untreated paint. Hydroquinone, dealers, bbis., dins. ae 
uble, water ins ici j . , ; Hyd itronellal, cns....... 1b. 5.90 = 6. 
. oluble fungicide. Write @ Section with both undercoat and top- Hyoscine Lodecunude, bats. our, SEP 2. ox 
to Dow for complete information. coat untreated, black with mold. “Hivdrobromide, bots. -... 20. oa-31.35 “97:50 
SUNAEO, DORE. 66 da cade ve cece 02.21.25 -27.50 
Hypernic, cryst., bges., No. 42 ~ _ 
extract, bbls., No. 4 = 
10 oe 
EGGTR TEE TO, MARS ic. ctscasdaes lb, .25 © .27 
Tohthyol, BOte.ccscsccscascecss lb. 4.00 - — 
Indian red (see Red, Indian). 
Indigo, nat., Madras, cs....... lb. 2.14 - 2.20 
Benth, WG... PeBescacuss .- Ib, .16%- .19 
OWE. - WSs bless sawed ccs's lb. .74%- .85 
Indium metal.....ccccccsccses 0Z.12.50 - — 
Indol, CP, bots.......00¢ ery ys 1b.35.00 Nom, 
Insect flowers (see Pyrethrum). 
Iodine, crude, jars, 25 lbs...... lb. 1.67 - — 





kgs., 150 Ibs., less 5%, ex 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY . whae., Staten Isiand..1b. 1.88 - 1.44 
resubl., bots., 5 Bicacetsesce ne ef. 
MIDLAND MICHIGAN oa dat®: 59 tats ashe Pini! 3000 + = 
’ ,ad bas TDS. cccccge Ib, 3.95 - 4.10 
New York City, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Houston * ppp mppcndice Ammann: += - 250 
Ionone, alpha, bots.........- eelb. 2.75 - 2. 
*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. eta,” Dots. «=... wae eeeeeeee seelb. 3.90 - 3.95 
— Methyl, alpha, 100%, cns....lb. 4.35 -  — 
Ipecac root, D&S....+-ss+e+e++-1D, 1.65 - 1,70 
POWG,, DKS... cccvcccececses .- lb. 1.70 © 1.75 
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Iri 6 s Lead, red, dry, 95% or less Lemon peel, bis.......+++s+ee01D, .20 © .26 
sh Mos Litharge J jane kee’ oo —. eae ~~ mass, Se sveede ae = 
0, ev., ah an . powd., Be ccccccccecccceel o cos 
Irish moss, ordinary, bis...... i. .2% - .28 of Cascade Mts. in Ore. root, natural, bls........+++elb. ‘23 30 
powd., 80-90 mesh, bbis..Ib. .35 - .38 Jaborandi leaves, bis.......... lb 11 + .12 and Wash..Ib. .09%- — powder, bbis., DXS.......++ lb. .82 - .36 
prime bleached, bis......... Ib. .82 - 354 Jalap root, NF, bls............ Ib, 40 - 51 Colo., Mont., N. Mex., select, bdls., cs..... seseeeelD. £90 Nom 
Iron acetate, N. F., IV, 106-ib. powd., bbis., bxs..........01 Ib. .45 - .58 Wyo..ip, .09%- — Lime, chemical (quicklime), lump 
ebys..Ib. 15 - — resin, lump, 100-Ib, lots, ens.Ib. 5.85 - — Other points.........Ib. .6%- — or pebble, bulk, f.0.b. 
BRN, OD Thee cs ccacccvese bh 1:- = OOWE., BAB. .cedivisvecreses Ib. 5.90 -  — smaller lots, Ala., etc. Adams, Maass........ton. 800 - — 
liquor, bble., c.l., divd....Ib. .08 - — Juniper berries, bgs..... ebeuce Ib, .70 + .90 Ib. .08%- — Bellefonte, Pa.......ton. 71.00 - — 
en i. Ga a ae re merecesyeoseome 10+ = Sear” Onn veecoeae 3 -_ = 
Chloride (ferric), tech., anhydr., ‘ P K other points..-.....1b. .00%- — Cedar, Hollow, Pa...ton. 850 - — 
150-1 —_ i ‘s ‘ cae 97%, Pbs0,, bbis., c.1. (20 Orchard, Tenn.ton. 6.25 - — 
agate ged dole | tone Kamala, tins Ib. .33 + .84 tons), diva. Ala., etc..Ib. .0885- — Hagie Mountain, Va..ton. 7.00 - — 
¢cryst., bbis., works, frt. alld. een? ee ae Nas ce other points........Ib. .0860- — Mass......ton. 8.00 - — 
or equald..Ib. .05 - .06 Kaolin (see China clay). Le.l., 5 tons, divd., fl glee 
kegs, works, frt. alld. or Kava kava root, bis........... Ib. .14 - .16 Ala., etc..Ib. .08%- — -_ =- 
equald..lb. .07%- .08 Kerosene? at refinery :— Ariz., etc........Ib. .08%- — . = 
liquor, obys., wks, ft. alld. Bayone, 41-43 w.w., tanks, _ Colo., etc.....-..lb. .0T%- — s 
or equald..Ib. .05 - .06 intthwnie tf. bbs ae pant O5%-  — other points. ose ‘1b. 08 - — aS py = 
ISP X. oe bb! mate California (f.0.b. San | Fran- ; smaller lots, lvd. ngview, oeeeee tM. id 
U X, cryst. Bs cvevere Ib. .07'% cisco), truck..gal. .1l%- — A _ Manistique, Mich....ton. 8.00 - — 
DE 4524 veensedeapeouos lb. .08%- — Gulf ports, p.w., bulk..... gal. .O7%- — - Martinsburg, W. Va.ton. 7.00 - ad 
solut. cbys., works, frt. alld. s Louisiana - Arkansas, 41-43 al _ Menominee, Mich....ton. 8.00 - — 
or equald..1b. 06%- 07 w.W., bik..gal. .04%%- .045 . O%- — Mitchell, Ind........ton. 6.50 - — 
Se ee Ib 0T%- _ Oklahoma-Texas, 41-43 w.w., 98%, bbls cl. (20 Newala, Ala.........ton. 6.25 < ad 
Citrate, USP VIII, pearis,...1b. 2 = £6 tanks..gal. O4%3- 0-455 : aie Rincon, Cal.........ton.13.00 - — 
tons Oy Ala etc. 
DO “UB cbiidnc’ ccveec Ib. .84 - .87 Pennsylvania, 45 w.w., tanks, : “Y ie OT aa : Ripplemead, Va.....ton. 7.00 - — 
ORION, GRBs i: ceccdcosvenind Ib. .77 - .80 F gal. .06%- .06', other points........ Ib. .0885- — Riverton. Va........tom. 7.00 - — 
Glycerophosphate, bbis., bgs., Kola nuts, D&S......eeeeeeeers Ib. .0S - .09 Le.1., 5 tons, divd. Ala., Rockland, Me........ton. 8.00 - — 
1,000-Ib. lots..1b. 3.30 -— - etc..1b. .09%- — o— Mee > Cal..ton.18.00 - — 
100-1». lots bieneeadenucees Ib. 8.40 - — - Sect a “egnsossocuae os eos 
Sa Me Mes So pxilovn ones Ib. 3.52 - - a. - 7 3... ton, 7 aR 
Hyposulphite, bbis., dms.....1b. 1.50 - 1.60 = York Pe Secseoen tam to. = 
CONN, WB ices veccctes veces Ib. 3.18 - 3.32 ‘ smaller lots, . Ala., i ; 
SN Wins y xk siccdces Ib. .39 - .40 amy sneer by » ahaa &- & ~~ die Hydrated, bgs., f.0. 
NS ELEY vias oacianonedis 1b. 58 - — Lard, — De ne 500 1be.11.00 -11.25 Aris., et0........+:1D. .10%- = Adam Mase. +s +...t0D. 2 
Nitrate, red, tech.. dms..... Ib. “03%- .04 , City, tubs......e.- Ss. 11.25 — .......... ——- = Bellefonte, Pa.......ton, 8.50 - — 
Oxalate, powd., kgs......... Ib, .47 - .49 Middlewestern, tres... .100 Ibs.10.40 -10.50 other points....--..Ib. .09%- — Berkley, W. Va.....ton. 8.50 - — 
RWC Re AS Coat ad a es Neutral, tres.........-1001bs.11.50 -11.75 ae ae : Buffalo, N. Y.......ton.10.00 - = 
NN MRS os ota adaee se Ib. (82 - .85 Western, choice, tres..100 Ibs.10.50 -10.60 in ofl, 05% min., 100-Ib. kgs., Carey, Ohio.........ton. 860 - — 
Oxide, black, bbls., works...lb. .08 - — Compound, tros......-.100 Ibs.15.50 -15.75 Ib, .13%- = poem Hollow, Pa....ton. 8.00 - — 
Phosphate, ferric, pearls, ens., Larkspur seed, bgs... coeeeede 4.00 Nom. Resinate, fused, 15%, bbis...1b. .09%- — b Orchard, Tenn.ton. 9.00 - — 
30 lbs..Ib. 54 - - Laurel berries, Bee, soeeel Z - = pale, bbis............eee0001D, ee Eagle Mountain, bier SS _- 
25 -_- Leaves, Woceccccccd - licate tons oo — Farnams, Mass......ton. > 
scales, , . Ib. - - Portuguese DBiccccccccccceDD. «an © oD ite io 5 ‘0701- int Gibaonburg, Ohbio....ton. 8.50 - = 
2% The. sd whe —— flowers, ordinary, bis.1b. .du - .60 - : a Hannibal, Mo.......ton. 850 - — 
bis. ib. 83 ‘85 Stearate, bbis............+- -2 - Keystone, Ala ton. 9.00 
Pyrophosphate, pearls, cns. .Ib. ‘39 - 62 at seeeccccceecces - Sulphat Lead, white basi Iphate) adalat a ieee 
CE MR ters bates s ives Ib. .64 - .67 select, b1S......s.se+eeeee+-]b, .95 = 1.00 2 oe : oa aoe es Knoxville, Teae.....ton, 209 © — 
Reduced, 90%, cs--.--.--.-.- ib. (> - (7h  Lead,® metal (see paint market). Titinate, bes. or bbis., c.l. basic 2 era. = 
Sulphate, tech. (see Coppers and ferric Acetate, white, broken, bbis., sulphate, bbis., c.l., (20 me Crest, N. J..-..ton, 8.50 - — 
sulphate). Ib, .12 = .12% tons), works, frt. alld..Ib. .10%- — Limedale, sooeeeton. 9.00 - — 
Sulphate, USP, cryst., 275-lb. WN, MAR isccicccctcc a. an ae Le.L, 5& tons, one delivery, Lo . ton. 8.00 - — 
bbis..Ib. 04%. — gran., bbis..........c20.-1D. .12%- (18% B., frt. alld..1b. .10%-  — ae. > 
es OND. WIR cévsiveeiséa Ib, .06%- — powd., Dbis.........+e0+-ID, .12%- .1B% Pac. Cat., ex whse....Ib. .10%- — 9.50 oe: 
Iron-ammonia citrate, brown, Arsenate, bgs., «lb. .09 + .11 emailer lots, B. frt. alld..lp. .10%- — 850 - — 
gran., 2.000-Ib, lots, dms.. LOL, D@B®..cccccccccccseeesID, .OO8%- .11% Pac. Cst., ex whse....Ib. .10%- — eo "ae 
200-1b. lots, dms ib: 35 eas Lead arsenate prices are works or whse. a, dry, basic carbonate, 9.00 - — 
pearls, 2,000-lb. lots, dms.. basis, frt. alld. to dest. in in lots of 96 Ibs. or bbis., c.l, divd. Ariz., 9.00 - — 
, a ae ie ale over; no frt. or truck allowance for works Calif., Colo., Idaho, Mont., tn 
200-lb. lots, dms......... Ib. "35 -_ =- or whev. pick ups. _— Nosh ana" Wen 'tb. 07% Ri a 7 —" 
scales, 2,000-1b, lots, dms.. Blue, basic sulphate, bbis., c.1., $ . ns a . es 
Ib. .44 - — divd. B..1b. 0O%- — oe ree vennov Orie i an o- mo, ‘Gai. :ton-18.00 —" 
200-Ib. lots, dms......... Ib. .47 — COb, BOR. Boccicsescens BW - ‘th rs i ** i ad de ~ Mo ee wee 
Prices on green are the same as for brown. Ariz., Cal., CoL, nente an tn oa. —_ = Weodeine” Pea 8.50 ° - 
Iron- ommetia ovalate, bbis...Ib. .2342- — idaho, Mont.. Nev... divd. Ariz., Bliss voi cs = York, Wi oss0 06sec 8.50 - — 
TB., MES. .ccscccvsscvees Ib. % - ° ° ge ir other points...........Ib. .06%- — Spray, paper bgs., f.o.b. Adams, 
Iron-soda ovalate, bbls........ Ib. - Le.l., divd., Aris., Cal. - lLe.l., divd, Ariz., etc...lb. .07%%- — Mass..ton. 9.50 - — 
EE ee Ib. 2615 Col. * Wdaho, Mont... Nev. other points..... cesses Ib OT = — Bellefonte, Pa.......ton. 9.00 - — 
Isobuty] acetate, 55-gal. dms., N.M., , Utah, Wash., tm ofl, 100-Ib. kgs., consumers, Carey, Ohio..........ton.11.00 - — 
‘. . works. 16.0860 - — — Wyo..1b. .0T%- — pra °. i = Farname. Mass.-....ton. 9.50 - = 
tanks, works.............- 0760 - — eoseseeoecooer © mae 5 Ones ed 
egnianate. Gis. woeks...ib. 10@-. — eae ieee ieee at ms Painters .....++0--+0+-Id. i - Lime Crest, N. J....ton. 860 - — 
Is tane, 50-gal. ar | > Chloride, fib. 8.. veel. . a nsumers’ prices and painters’ prices are %e. arblehead Ohio. ...ton. 11.00 o * 
sopentan re a ar tec Iodide, NF V, powd., 5-Ib. bots lower on orders of 500 Ibs. or more. Rockland, "ME.......000.10.00 - — 
10-gal. dms., single, works..gal. .55 - = - Ib. 2.80 - — _ Lecithin, 100%, cns., f.0.b. Scioto, Ohio... ....;ton.10.00 ee 
ciieiede. diss. werte ee JOTB .ccecesceecerecceeses ID. 2.68 © = os Mh Ib, 250 - - os a Ohio......ton.11.00 - — 
me, ‘ Biseesss . =a Linoleate, pale, precip., dms., edible, grade 1, dms., “eb same ‘ork. ecccccccees -tOD, 9.00 = = 
Isopropylamine, dms., works...Ib. .35 - — Ib. 119 - = is..Ib. 45 2 — Lime ae (see Calcium). 
Seepvenaet (see Alochod isopropy. Metal (see daily quotations in market report). ots same Daata, nent iB. ATh- =. bime-culphur, ary, dealers, bgs.. 
sopropy! acetate, dms., 5 gals., ‘etal paste, 200- ai . . N. Dak. 
E. of Rockies, frt. alld..Ib. .12 - — one, i Oh petnds geme tacs..B. 2 = B. Dak. Neb. Kans., Okia., 
a 2 ot Rekiee Ga wae f.o.b. works..Ib. .10 Lal. same basis........Ib. .50 - .67% ° Tex..1b. .0T%- .06% 
io jaee SS , - alld. lee 5-lb. cont., f.0.b. works....lb. .22 - — grade 4, dms., c.l., same basis, — me 6 
ie a on Pn 08% NE, Gives ctcocceseseceu ae 20 ae dms.. same basis.......1b. .10%- — 
e.1., . Of c om =. ae a Peroxide, powd., bbis., tech..Ib. .28 - — Le.L, same ei enssicle 52%- .70 400 Ibs., or more, bgs., 
tanks, E. of Rockies, frt. Reds ary. Oi inns Phyo -18%- .3 purified, cs., dma., @.. same mm same basis..Ib. .07%- .08% 
alld..Ib. .07%- - 5 — 4 Sa 
ii inia- ance bbis., c.1- (20 tons, alvd. Le.l., same besis........ID. .67%- .85 dms., same basis........1b. 11 - = 
Ether, dms., 5 gals., frt. alld. a, ae ono. 2a., tech., grade 1, dms., c.l., same less than 400 Ibs., same 
gal. 55 -  — Tont. sabe, > Le. —o in = ae. Sy A 
55 is., cl. EB. f Miss., . ” . x.. -c.l., same BecccceselD. « d - -_ 
55 ga » + a. ae es Okla. Tex. Utah, Wyo. grade 2 or 8, dms., c.1., same - ga same basis........1b. .12 
35 gals. c.l., W. of Miss., = > scade Mts. in basis..lb. .87%- — ution, Zone 1, dms., con- 
frt. alld..gal. .39 - — and Wash..........Ib. .0860- — Le.L, same basis..... ---lb, 4 = 87% sumers..gal. .16- — 
l.c.l., E. of Miss., frt. alld., Other points.........Ib. .0885- — grade 4, dms., c.1., same basis. Zone 2, tanks, dealers, wks., 
gal. 44 - = Le.L, 5 tons, divd., Ala., Ib, 40 - = gal. .08%- — 
tanks, E. of Miss., frt. alld., Ark., Cal, Fia., Ga., Lecithin prices quoted above are for goods 80-50, dms.............gal. .11 - .16 
to th aT ay ee Mts. A Soocibe ame Po ate Zone 3, tanks, dealers, divd 
. of Miss., frt. d., 8. are pac’ n . dams. ic . F , . r 
gal. .20- — ‘ ie "ein and Wash...lb. .08 - -—- Ib. lees. a ‘ or = an 
Zone 4 ,tanks, dealers, wks., i 
gal. 06 - — ; 
Pi dms., wks., except Cal.gal. 12 - — 
. Zone 5, tanks, dealers, divd., ; 
F gal. .10%- — 
Gms. ......+-. ccccccee Gal AZ - = 


Zone 6, tanks, dealers....gal. .07%- 
80-50 dmse............-gal. .10 - .14 


Prices for lime sulphur solution are sap. 
warehouse peat, freight ee Zone 1: 
includes Ga., 8. C., Ala., N. C., except the 
counties of Ashe, Surry, Stokes, Rocking- i 
bam and Alleghany; Tenn., east of Tenn. | 
river. Zone 2: New land States. Zone j 
8. Ark., Ohio, Ind., Ill, Ia., Ky., Wis., i 
Minns., Mo. and knoe west of Tenn. | 
River; Penn., eastern and on Va. } 
western tier Zone 4: Hevest of Rocky 
Mountains, except southern Coligouate, 
which makes up Zone 5. Zone 6: N. Y. east | 
of Herkimer, N. J., Md., Del., Va., Pa.—all 
counties lying east of the western boundary } 
of Bedford, Blair, Center, Clinton and 
Potter, W. Va.—counties of Mineral, Hamp- 
shire, Sorgen. Berkeley, Jefferson, and | 
Hardy, N. C.—counties of Ashe, Alleghany. ' 

Surry, Stokes and Rockingham. i 





TAnalool, GODS..ccccecvsceness . lb. 4.75 - 5.00 
Linalyl acetate, 70%, cns \. - 6.00 
90%, CNS....++.+ Ib. .6. ~ 6.75 
02%, CNB.cccccees ° © 7.25 
Linden flowers, bls......+++++ «Ib, .70 + .75 ' 


without leaves, bis...........lb, .55 - .60 
Linseed, meal, bgs......-....ton.30.00 - — 
Litharge, com’l pow4d., bbls., 20- 

tons, divd., Ala., Ariz., 

Ark.; Colo., Fla., Ga., 

Idaho, La., Miss., i 

Mont., Nev., N. Mex., 4 
tah, 


cade Mts. in Ore. and 
Wash..lb. .0760- — 


divd., other points......Ib. .0735- — 
5 tons, divd., Ala., Ark., 
Cal., #la., Ga., La., 
Miss., Okla., Tex. and 
W. of Cascade Mts. in 
Ore. and Wash..Ib. 08 - — 
Ariz., Idaho, Nev., Utan 
and E. of Cascade Mts. 





It's agreed, however, by everyone who has worked with Velsicol AR-60 that it not only gives quick knock-down and 


very high kill, but also HAS GREAT REPELLING POWER. A2-60 is non-poisonous to 


animals, non-tainting to milk under normal use, and low in cost. Effectiveness considered, it is the ideal dual purpose 


ingredient for better-than-average Cattle Sprays. AR-60 blends with and activates other toxicants. 


Samp! d full inf ti —_— ao. | 
am Ke as a ex., 

ples an u information on request ; ai a wre... ome - 

Other points..........Ib. . = - 

Vv rE L S i c o L c oO RP oO R ATI oO N, J , . smaller lots, divd., Ala.lb. .08%- — 

ne ATiz., OtC.....0000020-1D, 8 = = 

- , ’ Colo., OtC....see++ee--1b, .08%- — 

Other points..........1b. .08%- — 
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Lithium bromide, bbis., 100 ibe., Mangrove bark, bgs., shipt...ton.37.00 -38.00 Meee a Lithium Bromide—Methanol 
*urks, {rt equal’d..ib. iw. = Manna — large, cs. asseyeeaany in — ae? Se eek “seating oxide). 
3s oa. Samertacercscteae 1 >: Mannitol Sh eee . yellow, tech. (see Yellow, mercury oxide). Methanol, natural, group B, — ees aa 
y ri 380-1b “bbis. a NF ‘VI, fib. dms., 50 ‘Ibs., Le.l., Zone 1..........gal. .58% 
Carbonate, NF V1, 250-ib. bbis. ton lots, works or more..Ib. 8.38-- — Zone 2 gal. .75%- — 
00-1 _ 7 ian smaller lots, works.......l0. 40 - — Oxide, red, NF (see Red preci itate). 2 a oesane a 
Ph nares) aye + Sig Sete see ya reagent srade, ane .. = - Mercury and chalk, 5-Ib. ctns..1b. 1.98 - — oon mgeeresinsys . cm 
. ih Ae al 2 tiples, works..lb. .85 - — . .e.elb, 1.86 - 1.88 ONO Focccccccsoees . H%- — 
Citrate, 260-Ib. obis....... eelD. 1.40 = 25-Ib. fib, AMS....+.00000e 
UWiti/cwicesavee ae. 8 Marble flour, bgs......... +» -ton.12.00 -14.00 Mesity] oxide, dms., c.i., dlvd..Ib, .11%-  — Group B, 95% frt. aild., prices 2c. more 
100-Ib, kgw...........s2.s.1b. 1.40 - Marjoram, French, No. 1....Ib. .75 ~— ee ee er than pure, all zones, 
Fluoride, DBIG..........c000. Ib, 2.10 + 2.25 Teniene, BBsicccsccetdiecd. as Lc.1., divd...++ oeeseee on a 
Iodide, 5-Ib. bots............1d. ss . «@ CUE Sains pan tecens nen Ib. .18 “18% satel Soe TR tee aes = 7m ae prices le. more m pure, 
M-1D. JArM......eeeceeeees odd, 5: -_ = oks eaves), - 
Menthol, natural, Chinese, cs..Ib. 9.00 - 9.2. a at 
Lithopone, titanated (high- "Japanese, ars dameenhalie d Ib. 9.00 - 9.25 nail soa! te a | pe es Mavasel sethinel sales zones es are:—Zene 1. 1, 
ae on Noe 00 athete, USP, oman sss 1B. go prleee Goldy EX, dee, SK, SHH In FE Oe a ee 
gi technical, » (Mi ccrcteve 0O- — pk . = on be J ve 
a ase Oy- smaller Sete. s..vcscsceces Ib, 3.10 = 3.22 silver, 8%x3% in..... wtwao<« - We Weve” Sis ee. “a R. 1, 7 
« C.l (20 tons << Csi pe Menthyl salicylate, tins, eset te. Me anitroparatoluidin, Sbis....ib, 1.05 - 1.10 Fla., Ga., Kan., La., Miss., Neb... N. D., 
smatier lots..... «lb. 06% “1b. 8.00 -  — b Wye.; Lee 
Ordinary, bgs., c.l. (20 tons).lb. .0885- — 25-Ib. lots... _ hn ween Metaphenylenediamine, kgs....ib. 65 - — Scag ey yg BY . omnes S: 
smaller bténeeoees ° 0410-0 = spassentet int ont 30%, pails Metatoluylenediamine, xes....lb. .70 - — gone 4, Ariz. Cal., idaho, Mont., Nev., N. 
bbis., c.1. (20 tons)......Ib. .0410- — ercuria aga wate: we eres 2) 14 Meth: nol, natural, ',5.¢ producer Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. 
amalier lots............lb. .0488- = IDB... ececcecesoveeces ie. > croup A, all grades, E. of : 
Lithopone in car lotsa is %c. per lb. higher 50%, 7 50 Ibs. $e. = e — R., tanks. .gal. - ler Behanet, | evathetie, — wae 
ae ccoccee Sal, OB - — en Col, mn 
delivered to the Pac. Cst.. and in less car lote $5 Ibs...200000 211 - = urs tk “a 2:0. - re rene Se a dp 
is %c. higher ex whee. Pac. Cat. Mercury (see Quicksilver). rote. eee ae ee aa 
c.l., Zone 1, frt. alld..gal. .34%- 
. Ammoniated (see White precipitate). Methanol prices W. of Miss. R. are 8c. per ° ea 
can ae ter tt ae = 7 Bichloride (see Corrosive ona gal higher. 2, frt. ee —— -36%- 
ae Sine Rs ee. 5” Bisulphate, 5-Ib. bots........1b. 3.02 - — : S, eb, GMB cocccc ccc 3% — 
Seed, DES....cceeseeecccseessID. 40 - .45 100-1b. fib. dms........ o+e-Ib. 289 - — group B, ona.’ oan tae ms 4 4, frt. alld..scocs. 00 -gal 4% — 
Logwood, cryst., bgs., No. 1..lb. .28 - — Weld. Jar8.....eeeeeerereeld, 291 2 — Gath Brcccchttc scl ma we. = Let, Sine 1, 20. 0k & 
No. 2..1b. .26 - = Chioride (see Calomel). Zone B.cccoccccere fal Be — " - Qual 2t- = 
extract, bbis., No. 1........lb. .14- = = CTYBMwereeesscrees 7 4 - $2 Zone E.cccccccccee Gal. Be — 2, frt. alld. or divd..gal. .44%- 
nes ae = odide, red, NEF, B-1b. dota! stb. 4.08 > 4:71 dms.._c.l., Zone 1.. — ae, . * diva., 8. F. and L. a 
nin a fo oe 100-Ib._ fib.’ dms. rere 246 aeons 2 a ae = ee Pi i 2 = 
a ae | , Gelb. DOts......00006 . 4.76 = 4, — ae : . gal. . = 
wold, bas, NO, Bees si-n5-.ID. Be — TS, Bie: = SE Weocertee cea gal. -61% 4. frt. alld, or divd..ga 
Lovage root, dms., bis.........1b. .45 - .60 
imported, bis..... seeceesee ID. .45 Nom. 
Lupulin N.B.. tine ... .....1b 1.68 - 1.70 
LCCHOEIE, § WDeeewevveviccess lb. 8.50 - 9.00 


Mace, Banda, c@.............-lb. ,45 - .46 
BAtavia, CB.cccccccccccccccesID, «20 © . tH 
SiMuUW, CB.ccccccsecccsasessssID. 135 - 86 
West Indian, ca.............1D. .d1 - ive 


Madder, Dutch, bbis..........1b. .22 - .9” 


Magnesia, arsenate, dms......Ib. .18 - .20 
Calcined, tech., USP, bbis., 
wks..lb. 26- — 


Carbonate, tech., Zone 1, o.1., 
bgs. .1b. 


DDIM, cecccececesecceeelD. OTH 
MBB. cececcccccseceesss ID. .08%- 


Le.L, esccccccccccceedD. OUKe 
a, 08%- 


My asbinvionencssxcdeht,. aeeee 
Zone 2, ¢.1. ° ee -Ib. .06%- 
bbis. ose 





° OTh- — 
kgs. ... 08%- —- 
Lek, O07 - - 
bbis. .. O8%- = 
kge. .. 00%- < 
USP, —_ 1, cL, bgs 08 - — 
O8i_- - 
on 08%- — 
Le.L, cece > © - 
ee eseesccceses Ib. .00%- - 
Ms. Sectccccveccecess Ib. .10%- - 
Bee B. Gh, BOB. cccceces Ib. .08 - 
BED. sccccece eocceee «lb. .08%- —- i 
ah. ..-+\ busesens Pe Le 
T.Cileg DEB. cccccccccccess Ib. .08%- — ee 
BBIe, cccccccccccsccceslt. Oe — : 
MBB. cccccccccs sececeeelD. 10%5 = 
Other points............]b. .8 - — 
Magnesia:—Zone i—Mass., Conn., R. I. 


N.Y., N.J., Pa., D. of C., Del. and Md. c.L 
shipments, frt. equald, with Phillipsburg, 
Ambler, Plymouth Meeting, Valley Forge. 
and New York. On lLec.l. shipments, frt. 
alld., including @lvd. storedoor. Mxgnesia 
prices are f.o.b. Plymouth Meeting. Zone 2— 
Balance of U.S.; prices f.o.b. Plymouth Meet- 
ing, Ambler, Phillipsburg, Valley Forge, and 
New York. 


Facet rth Sar 
ta Se oe 


eS 


Magnesium, chloride, anhyd., 
dom., bbis., divd..Ib. .13 - — 

flake, dom., bbis., wks., cL, 
ton. ‘32.00 - =- 
Le.L, Dbis.. wks.......ton.39.00 -42.00 


fd] Tee 


Hyaroxide, med., 200-Ib. bbis.Ib. .25 - 
i Gi d6 b0desecesens lb. . - 
100-lb. kgs eee-lb, .26 © 
Hypophosphite, ens., 100 ‘the. «lb. 1.45 « 
Oxide (see Calcined). 
Palmitate, bbis..............lb. .83 Nom 
1 








Peroxide, 15%, dms., works. Ib. 1.00 - 1.35 

Silicate (see Talc). 

Silicofluoride, bbls........... Ib. .20 - .23 

Stearate, bbis., ctns., 1 ton..lb. 31 - — 
smaller lots.........+.... Ib, 33 © — 


Sulphate (see Epsom salt). 

Trisilicate, 1,000-Ib. contracts, 
dms..lb, .37 « 

smaller lots, dms..........lb. .42 « 





cs., 500-Ib. lots.........+-. Ib. .40 
100-lb. lots...... coeccece lb. .42 
SHAD. ONBecccccccccccccccectds 90 - 


Magnesite, cal., dom., bgs.. .ton.72:00 -80.00 7 N 
tte a Re oe | COM EMISTRY’S CONTR 
dead-burned, dom., bulk., cL, 


f.o.b. Chewelah, Wash. .ton.22. % -25.00 


Malva flowers, black, bis...... Ib. - . 
Btue, Biclecececcececcce ap Nom DERN SURFACE COATI 
Leaves, Dis..cccccccccccceselD. 40 © 48 
Manaca root, bis....... ecccceelb. .28 © 24 
Mandrake root, bis............ Ib. .25 = .26 
Manganese acetate, dma....... Ib. .26%- — 


Arsenate, bgs................1b. :12/= .12% | No one knows better than the formulator decade of progress. The work of its 


Borate, tech., bbis.......... Ib. 16 - (16 : ; : : 
Carbonate, bbis.............. > 2 = the advances made during the last ten research staff, that includes international 
Chloride, bbis....-........... lb. [14 Nom. ea F = : ; h ae 
Ona ton anes te ee years in the production of paints, var- authorities on synthetic resins, has w 
lo, 3., ons, works : : a itution 
5-15 tons, works......07133 =  nishes and lacquers. oe ee eee ee tee 
4 tons, works. ...ton.79.50 =  — : t the surface coating industry. 
Caucasitn’ ‘85-00%. bbis.. ek, ~ Advances that have enabled him to pro- throughout th g 
orks..ton.74.00 - — : E 
Le, § tons, works.<..ton.77.00 > = duce a better product by working to pre- Their findings, expanded to commercial 
smaller lots, works..ton.82.00 - — , f : ; ‘ 
burlap bgs., c.l., works, determined results with known factors. production as represented in Reichhold’s 
on. ° ~ _ 
lc.1l., 5 tons, works...ton.74.75 - — ; edd t . ‘ ins rocessed 
smaller lots, works...ton.79.75 - — Advances based on chemistry the exac complete line of synthetic resins, p ; 
Mitel. 8 tome, Works....ton1a.60 =, science that synthetically recreates natu- copals, ester gums and synthetic oils, 
or aera gd bOOeib. Hots. vib 8.05 = — ral products to established characteristics. stand as a notable contribution to modern 
-1 Rictaans sees. 5) F . : J 
cns., 25 Ub8........+.. wel. 8.27 = = Reichhold has been a leader in this surface coatings. 
Hydrate, bbis., divd......... Ib 82 - — 
— pg 5 exeppenaenes = -_ = 
ars, BOues co cnecesosedes o> = - 
Linoleate, liquid, 4%, dms...lb. .18 - .19% G Cc Cc 3 
sites ie Mae Bo REICHHOLD CHEMICAL 
Resinate, fs ° eton. . ed 
Precip., GMB....ece.ee-+0e--1B. 1123 _ INCORPORATED e DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Sulphate, anhyd., ton lots, 
works..Ib, .10%- 
single, bbis., works.....Ib. .11%- 


‘rick ame., South..ton'st.0 - — WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF SURFACE COATING SYNTHETICS 


le.L, Dbge...-.....-...-ton.65.00 -75.00 














18 November 10, 1941 
~ Methyl, acetone, natural, group A Methyl acetone, synthetic, dms., 

Methanol Mustard Seed : producers, E. of Rockies, _— LOL, Zome L.ccccccsces gal. 4%- — 
—_—_——— frt, alld., tanks..gal. .79 - — WENO S.cviccces oe gal. a = 
Methanol, synthetic, tanks, Zone Pe dms., c.l., same basis..... gal. 81 - — — epecesessthree 4 iar 

Me eet ania chaaaeecde’ a a. a Le.1., same basis...gal. .86 - — Alcohol (see Methanol). “ 
8, frt. iésgacecss sin 82-2 = Methyl acetone prices on ‘Pacitie Coast = a i oa Ibs lots....Ib. s _ - 

24- = er gal. le » lb. 2.2 
4, frt. alld....... Severe gal. .32% 3c. per gal. higher on tanks an Pp & Benseate, cns., 95 ibe i #@fT 





on drums, car lotsa. 
Synthetic methanol sales zones are:—Zone 1, nigher 


Chloride, refrigeration, 500 Ibs. 
Conn., Del., D. C., Ill., Ind., lowa, Ky., Me., Methyl acetone, natural, group B, 


and up, machine mfrs. and 


service men and con- 
sumers..lb. .35 - — 
Methyl chloride quotations are spot or com 
o- tract, effective July 1, for delivery to any com- 
eemene pale eend. oe mon carrier point in United States. Prices 
"Mo. above are in 60, 90 and 180-lb. cylinders. 
R. I.. Prices on the 20-lp. cylinders are uniformly 


Methyl acetate, 97-99%, dms., 
c.l.. E. of Miss. R..Ib. .10%- .12 
W. of Miss. R...... Ib, .11%- .13 


Natural methyl 
a diva, F E » oe a1 - 112% Zone 1, Conn., Del., D. of C., Il, 


Ky., Me., Md., Mass., Mich., Minn., 


Md., Mass., Mich., Minn., Mo., N. H., N. J., producers, tanks, Zone 1..gal. .60 - — jobbers, cylinders..lb. .82 - — 
N. Y., N. C., Ohio, eae. B og, no — ZONE Q.cccccoccccsces gal €62 2° = service men and conmumers, os 

Vt., Va., W. Va., {s.; ne 2, Ala., Ark., ee oe . gal 64 -¢ — cyl..Ib. . = 
Col., Fla., Ga., Kans., La., Miss., Neb.. mene Pes pti ; 60 to 490 Ibs., cyl., mach. 

N. D., Okla., S. D., Tex., Wyo.; Zone 3, Los ZONE 4.cccocccccccese gal. 64 Lg~ = mfrs. and jobbers. . Ib. .86 «- =» 
Angeles, Cal.; San Francisco, Cal.; also (c.1. dms., c.l., Zone 1...... = STi. ae service men and .con- 

only) Portland, Ore., and Seattle, Wash.; Zone Sicccccccceccses gal. = ae sumers, cyl..Ib. .40 - — 
Zone 4, Ariz., Cal., N. Mex., Mont., Nev., ZONE B.sesersseeseees gal. ‘a = tanks, multi-unit, ‘mach. 

Idaho, Ore., Utah, Wash. zone 4 — a o mfrs. and jobbers..Ib. .831 - = 








W. of Miss. R........- Ib, .12 + .18% Mites Wee Gen. ey Be Cee Ohio, Penn., 
tanks, divd. E. of Miss. R. Tenn., Vi., Va.. W. Va., Wis. Zone 2, Ala.. 10c. per pound higher than above prices. 
Ib. .09%- — Ark., Col., Fla., Ga., Kans., La., Miss., Neb., Methyl, cinnamate, bis........ Ib. 1.50 - 4,90 
W. of Miss. R Ib, .10%- — N. D., Okla., 8. C., S. D., Tex., Wyo. Zone 3, Formate, dms...........+.++- Ib 9 2 = 
CS CE Meocsscsses 7 Los A., San Fran., Seattle, Wash.; Portland, Lactate, dma., - - ae 
tech., dms., ¢.l., divd. B. of Ore. Zone 4, Ariz., Cal., Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Todide, bots......+...ssseeees 1 - 4.15 
Miss. R..1b. .07 = .09 Ore., Utah, Idaho, Wash. caneyents, dms oes - = 
e Reccocccces a Ue dll —“‘(‘“‘“‘éC NS ik OCOD OH TKO O ° -. 
"a ieee “a of — a a 7 — ae Molybdated violet toner. bbis.Ib. ‘35 - “— 
.c.L, ° . R..Ib. .07%- .0 one 1—gal. 2 Methylamyl ketone, dms., Be ae 
W. of Miss. R...... Ib. .08%- «10 Oe smaller containers, same basis, 
tanks, divd. B. of Miss. R. 45%- =— lb, .28 2° — 
Ib, 06 - — fio = Methylcellulose, dms., 2,000 Ibs. 
W. of Miss. R.........l0. O07 = — : oe ave nolt mere. weene. .. 4 - =— 
538%- — o 1, s., works...Ib. . - =- 
m— _,e!€ < » & Se Sate = 1 to 99 Ibs., works.......1b. .6€0 - — 





ALL OTHER BRANDS COMBINED 


A 


Sold to the American Market Exclusively by 


DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 


180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y, 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Distributors for 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
PRODUCING PLANT: EXCHANGE olin are CO., CORONA, CALIFORNIA 


Cepr., 1940, California Fruit Growers Exchange, Products Department 


Methylcyclohexane, 98-100%, dms., 
works..lb. .16 

Methylicyclohexanol, 98-100%, dma., 
works..!Ib. .23 

Methylicyclohexanone, 98 - 100%, 
dms., works..lb. .32 

Methylene blue, medcl., kgs., 100 
lbs. .lb. 2.00 
CNB., BS LDWBWeccccccccscceseces Ib. 2.35 
Chloride, dms., f.0.b. works..10. .18 

Methylethyl ketone, dms., c.L, 

frt. pd. E. of Rocky Mts., 


Ib. .08%- 
l.e.l., same terms........ lb. .09 - 
tanks, same terms......... Ib. .07%- 


Methylhexyl ketone, dms., tech., 
works. -lb. .60 

Methylisobutyl ketone, dms., c.1., 
divd..ib. .12 


L.G.3., GlVdcccccccccseces Ib. .12%- 


tanks, dIVd......cccccscees Ip. .11 
Methylnaphthy] ketone, dom 
cryst., cns. .Ib. 3.00 
Metronite pigment, 120 mesh, con- 
tainers extra, c.l., f.0.b. 
Milwaukee. .ton. 9.00 


l.c.1., same basis...... ton.11.00 
180 mesh, containers extra, c.1l., 
same basis. .ton. "11, 00 
l.c.l., same baSis......... ton.13.00 
250 mesh, containers extra, 
c.l., same basis. .ton.12.00 
lec.1., same basis......... ton.14.00 
325 mesh, containers extra, c.1., 
same basis. .ton.15.00 
Le.l., same basls.....es0 ton.17.00 


400 mesh, containers extra, c.L, 
same basis. .ton.17.5 
lel. same basis......... ton.19.5 


Mica, dry grd., amber, No. 1, 
quality, c.1..ton.30.00 


os 





l.c.1., = Ibs........ton.40.00 « 
1,000 Ibs....... cccesoceDe OR © 
500 one eccccccccccs lb. .02%- 
100 = eeeccccceccse lb. - 

COMBSE, _ Glo casecccessses ton.20.00 - 
le.L, 5, 600 IDS. ccccccee ton.30.00 - 
Paint, BSinrsesssé eovcces ton.55.00 - 

Le.1., 5,000 Ibs.........ton.65.00 <- 

white, No, 1 quality, c.l...ton.35.00 - 

Le.L, 6,000 Ibs.. -ton.45.00 - 
1,000 Mbivis.0vs4as0eue -02%- 
GOO WB. cccccccccece e+-Ib. .038 - 

roofing, C.l.....ssees. --.ton.29.00 - 

l.c.l., 5,000 Ibs.........ton.39.00 - 

Paint, C.l...sseeees ecccce ton.60.00 - 

l.c.1., 5,000 Ibs......... ton.70.00 - 


wet grd., paint or lacquer, 


c.l..Ib. .04%- 


L.Cil. cecceccccecsecs ra -05 


Paper, wall or coated, c.l..1b. .04%- 
Le.l. Seiuth tare .04%- 


Pubber, Cubes ccccccccccccecs Ib. .04 - 
B.@ebe coccccccccccccccsvces Ib. .O4%- 
BEEN, Gibee ose svcccovesesés Ib, .038%- 
L.@el, cccccccccccces ecccceedDD. O04 © 


Mica, dry grd., is quoted in bags at 
is 
alld, E., and in less carload lots ex whse 
frt. alid. E. Prices of the wet grd. are 


works; wet gerd. mica in carload lots 


per Ib. higher west of Rockies. 


Milk, powder, skimmed, roller, 
bbls., c.1..Ib. .14 


LG.b. coccecscececcccs Ib. .15 ~ 

spray, _— @ Gibeoccccccce Ib. .14 - 

MG csstwseveedsees Ib, .15 ~ 
eeaand, roller, bbls., c.1., 

Ib. .27%- 

BBE, . cveasdecevsives Ib, .27%- 

spray, bblis., c.l........ Ib. .27%- 

B.Gib, ccccccccccccces lb. .27%- 

Millet seed, yellow, bgs........ Ib. .02%- 

early fortune, bgs..........+. Ib. .0230- 

BOE, WEBe ccccccccccccceces Ib. .06%- 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Itt 


3.10 


COETREER i 


Prttiddl 


eee ters eho 
$98 


-28 

-02% 
-0250 
-06% 


Mineral spirits (see Petroleum thinners and 


VM & P naphtha). 
Molasses, blackstrap. tanks, f.0.b. 












No. Atlantic ports..gal. .12%- .13% 
f.o.b. Gulf ports......... gal. .12 - .18 
Molybdate orange (see Orange, 
molybdate). 
Molybdenum metal, kgs., 99%, 
powd..lb. 2.60 - 3.00 
Molybdenum, trioxide, pure, kgs., 
basis Me. content, works..lb. .0- — 
technical, kgs., basis Mo. con- 
tent, works..Ilb. .80 - — 
Monoamylamine, dms., basis 
100%, c.l., wks..Ib. 500 - — 
l.c.l., Works...... eooeeld, 5B - — 
Monoamylnaphthalene, l.c.1., dms. 
works..Ib. .17 - — 
Monobutylamine, dms., basis 
00%, c.l., wks..Ib. 37 = — 
L.Ged.g ‘WOMB: coccccctce Ib 40 = — 
Monoethanolamine, ams., @skoo 
works..Ib, .24 - — 
LG). GRBs ccoe eocccce lb .25 - — 
SOUND cccccccccecsce coccoesshes awe = 
Monoethylamine, basis 100%, 
dms., c.l., works. = 32- — 
LGikss WOEMEBs cccccsccecces B85 - — 
Monochlorobenzene, dms., a 
lb OT - = 
smaller, CNS.....+seeeeee+-ld. .08 - 8 
Monoethylanilin, dms.......... Ib 47 = — 
Monomethylamine, . el. 
L.6.4.. GlVG.cccccccccsccce O- — 
Monomethylpara- -aminophenol-sul-. 
phate, dms..lb. 3.75 - 4.00 
Monosodiumphosphate «see Soda 
phosphate monobasic). 
Morphine, bots., 5 ozs........ 0z.11.10 - — 
CNB., 25 OZ8....+200% ecccce 02.10.90 - — 
Acetate, bots., 5 ozs...... --02. 9.00 - — 
Dee ME MR vnetccoseetces oz. 8.80 - — 
Ethylhydrochloride, bots., 5 ozs., 
02.10.75 - — 
CHB... 25 OSB. ccccccccccccccs 02.10.55 - — 
Hydrobromide, bots., 5 ozs. ro 6.95 - — 
CNB., 25 OBB....-ecceees 8.78 - — 
Hydrochloride, powd., 5-oz. "bone. 
25-02. CANS......+. -_ = 
Sulphate, bots., = 
CNS., 25 OBB. ccccccccccvese = 
Morpholine, dms., 
smaller containers, works....Ib. .75 - — 
Mullein leaves, Cans......+++. Wb. 15 - 116 
flOWETS, CNB... ..eeeceeseeeees Ib. 1.50 - 1.55 
Musk, nat., ‘Tonquin, grains, 
bots..0z.30.00 -35.50 
synth., ambrette, cns., 100 Ibs. 
or more..Ib. 3.75 - 
5 Ibs. to 75 1bS.....--eeee Ib, 3.85 - 
ee Ode sneeeerceeeveeeece Ib. 4.20 - 
ketone, cns., 100 lbs. or more, 
Ib. 3.90 - - 
+ ee to 75 Ibe...........1d. 4.00 _ 
Bc ccccecccscoscccece lb. 4.35 - 
mS, ens., 100 Ibs. or more, 
Ib. Le -_ = 
5 Ibs. to 75 Ibs.....+.++-- Ib. 1. -_ = 
1 1Deccece coconccceccccccce lb. 1.55 - = 
Musk root, wee a -lb, £50 - .6€0 
alifornia, brown. 
Mustard seed, Cc Ib. .16 - 16% 
Cllow, DEB... -ccccccccers lb. .12%- .13 
Chinese. yellow, bDgS.....-+++- Ib. .07%- .08 
Danish, yellow......+- coseeeeldD. «27 = .28 
Montana, yellow, bgs.-.-....-- lb. .07 = .07% 
Roumanian, yellow.........+- Ib. 14%- 15 
Washington, yellow, bgs..... Ib. .07% 07% 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Myrobalans, Jl, bgs., f.a.a 





Extract, liquid, "25%, bbls 
solid, 50%, bbls... 





Naphtha, Painters (see Petroleum, 
naphtha, V. M. & P.). 
Solvent (see S). 
Naphthalene,‘ crude, dom., 74 
deg., tanks, works...100 Ibs. 2.50 - 
78 deg., tanks, works. .100 lbs. 2.75 - 
Refined, balls or flakes, bbis., 
wholesalers and jobbers, 


f.o.b. works..Ilb. .08 - 
60-lb. cs., same basis. = -U8%- 
pkgs. (16 oz.), same basis. dD. .08%- 
(12 oz.), same basis. at 07 - 
Nerolin, cryst., CMS.....+++++. Ib. 1.70 - 2 
Nickel carbonate, bbis........ -lb wb - . 
Chloride, bbis...........+.++-lb. .18 = .« 
Cyanide, 100 Ibs. * Se usskss Ib. 1.40 - 
Welb. HOt... .seeeevee weeee-lb. 1.50 - 
Oxide, black, bbls........ a oe 
Salt, bbls...... S0evcveeeecece lb. .18 « 

Nicotine, sulphate, 40%, dmas., 
works, frt. alld..lb. .703 - 
Weld. tins... .cccccccccccces ‘1b. -86%- 
Niger seed, Dgs........-seeeeee mb Be . 
Nitercake, bulk, works...... -ton.16.00 - 
Nitrobenzene, dbl. dist., dms., one 
HOAs és ..Ib. 109 
CAMB ceccccccccccccccces -.-Ib. .07 = 





Nitrocellulose, aicohol-soluble, ey, 
and 40 sec. vis., bbis., wks., 


bronzing, 20, 40, 70 sec. vis., 
bbls., works..lb. .20 <- 

ester, soluble, 30-35, %, % sec., 

bbis., c.l., dry weight, 
works..Ib .22 - 

Le.l., “%, % sec., Dbbis., 
dary weight, works..lb. .26 <« 


Nitrocellulose, ester, soluble, 
5-6, 15-20, 30-40, and 60-80 
sec., bbis., c.l., dry 
wre works..lb. .20 «- 
lc.L, 5-6, 15-20 sec., high 
vis., bbis., works..Ib. .25 
Lacquer, 20-30 and 60-80 


sec,, vis., bbls., works..Ib. .29 - — 


Nitrocellulose prices are quoted on the basis 
of dry weight; denatured alcohol used in 
manufacture is charged extra. Barrels are 
to be paid for extra, but are returnable. 


Nitroethane, Lc.l., dms., works, 
1 25 - 


Nitrogen solution, nitrogen basis, 


tanks, f.o.b. Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. .unit-ton.1.2158- 


Nitrogenous fertilizer material, 
dom., 10% ammon., bulk, 
f.0o.b. Carrollville, Wis., 


divd..unit-ton. 2.25 Nom. 
f.o.b. Chemical, [ll..unit-ton. 2.25 Nom. 


f.o.b. East Coast producing 


puints..unit-ton. 2.75 + 8.00 


import, bgs., c.i.f. Atlantic 


ports, shipt..unit-ton. No prices 


Nitromethane, l.c.l., dms., works, 
Ib. 


25 
Nitronaphthalene, bbis......... ib. .24 - .2 
Nitropropane I, l.c.1., dms., works, on 
ib. - 


II, same basis........-.....Ib. .28 - 


Nutgalls, Aleppo, bgs., 0Z..... Ib .27 - .28 
CRIMEBO cccccccccccccceccess ib. 80 Nom. 


Extract (see Gall extract) 





Nutmegs, E. I., 80s, bes.. cs..lb. .18 © .18% 
110s, bgs., cs...... g440089 Ib. .17 = .17% 
small. grinding, bes. Coccocece Ib. .15 - .15% 

West Indian, bgs............ Ib. .14 = .14% 

Nux Vomica, bis 07 = .08 
powd., bbis., ll - .12 

Oakbark extract, 25% tan., bbis., 

c.lL, works..Ib. .08%- — 

Le.l., Dbis., works........Ib. .08%- — 

CAMKM cocsccccccscce ecccces lb, O08 - — 

Ocher (see Yellow). 

Octane. 100-140° C., industrial 
grade, dms., c.l., G. 38, 

gal. °8 «5 o 

LOL, G.B..ccccccccccc. Gal. We = 

10 gals., OS .0005 ce - = 


Octanol, normal, tech., 360-Ib 
dms., divd..Ib. .82 - 


Oil, almond, bitter. artif. (see 


Si TAR cc i naetsatse svi gal. 1%- 


Benzaldehyde). 
natural, U.8.P., bots.....lb. 3.40 - 3.7% 
sweet, true, exp., cns......lb. 2,25 - 2.50 
Amber, crude, cns...........lb. No stocks 
FOEE, GBBs cccccccscccccces Ib. No stocks 
rrr Ib. 8.75 - 
Angelica, root, bots........ lb. No stocks 
weed, bots........eeeeeee2--1b. 110.00- 120.00 
Anilin (pee 5. 
Anise, USP, cns., dms..... Ib. 1.05 - 1.10 
Apricot, kernels, cns......... lb. .40 - .48 
Avocado, cns., dms........ -Ib, Lu - Ld 
Bay, W. IL., 50-55% phenols, 
ens..Ib. 1.25 - 1.50 
55-66% phenols, cng........ Ib, 1.85 - 1.60 
Bergamot, artif., cns.......- ib. 27h - @ ve 
natural, coppers .......... 1b.22.00 -24.00 


Birch (see Oil, sweet birch). 
Birchtar, crude, cns.........lb. .90 « 
a Pye ree Ib. 1.50 « 


Bois de Rose, Brazil, cns....lb. 4.00 4.2 

Cade USP IX (see Oi] Juniper 
tar). 

Cajeput, tech., dms......... Ib. 1.15 - 1.20 
US. GBs tcdseneseuds ss Iu. 12h + Ltt 
CSP AH, CBs cccccvccscccces Ib. 1.40 - 1.45 

Calamus, CNB...cccccceccecs 'b. No atocke 

Camphor, sassafrassy, cns. -lb, .29 30 

GE. cecddcecedoocrdeedee lb. .27 
WHITE, CRB. .cccvcccevccceces Ib. .82 
EC Wenteenvasscedewen is Ib. .80 

Cananga. native, cns........ 1b. 12.00 


TOCTIMGd, CNB.ccccedescceses 1b.13.00 
Capsicum (oleoresin), USP VITl, 
ens..lb. 3.85 


Caraway, USP, cns.......... 1b.14.00 
Cardamom. bots......+++..+. Th, 24.50 
COMO, BE, CRBs cncccccessss Ib. 7.75 
Castor, blown, one-way dms., 
c.1..1b, 14 
BOR. . ccancendesacedsre Ib, .14%- 
cold pressed, USP., bbis., c.l., 
Ib. -12%- 
LGak, cccccccceccoscces Ib. .13%- 


ens, mass ), 1.¢. 7 --lb, .16%- 
ens. (5-gal.), lc. . Ib. .14%- 
dms, Cenene. c. 7. «Ib. .12%- 
l.c.1 seeatese eens se e]Dy -13%- 
CANKER coccccccccces acceded Ib. .11%- 


-ton. No price 
J2, bgs., f.a.s .ton. No price 
-lb. No prices 
«lb. No prices 
powdered, DDIB..ccccccces lb. No prices 


80% (08% fat), dms., c.1. 


OB. ceceves cvcscoee 
Cedarwood, Southern, cns.... 


+eeeeeeeIb.30.00 
Chaulmoogra, USP, 


CAMMB. ce vce. lb. 
Cinnamon, bark, bots 


, ret. dms., l.c.1l.. 
Cod, Newf., dms gal 
Codliver, med., U.S.P....... 


coe oe BeriBES i111 


rn, crude, tanks, 
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Oil, cottonseed, cooking, bbls..lb. .16 -) — s—Oi i i 
~ ealad, DDIS..--.eeeeecevenedD, <16K= = Myrobalan il, Lubricating 
= Creosote (see C). ce Ke tes 

oo uae.” GMBivestveces Ib. 3.00 - 3.25 Olh,: MBURG, BOO usc veseedesne Ib. 5.00 Nom, 
— ubeb, fie SERTE TLE lb. 3.75 + 8.50 
= eae eg Renna cree ce sncy Carentan Gowen, Sree ow 
on ‘umin, bots........ covccce . 8. -12. ‘ ’ , 
Cypress, Dots, wscccscccccees 1b.12.00 - — Ib. 7.75 11.25 
= Degras (see D). garden, 7m. ccccce gaeeenesel Pap 
Ae Dill seed, Rg be a ceeeeeee dy 6.50 a 6.75 = Spanish, tech., cns..lb. =.56 
a weed, DOtK.....ssseeeeeeee ld. 5. - 6. GINS sees eeewsneereerenes ‘ 
on Dip (see D). Lemon, Calif., cns.... 
2 Messina, coppers, cns. 
ms Erigeron, CNB.......seeeeeees Ib. 2.25 2.35 ietpuneioss, ‘Lype A 
= Eucalyptus, CNS, ...cssoseess lb. «75 = .80 Bype Giseccesséces 
. 1.10 - 1.40 GINS. ceececcesesterensseees Ib. .70 = .75 Uruguay, 10 kilo cans 
« 1.33 Fennel, sweet, cns..........lb. 2.50 + 2.75 Lemongrass, native, cns., dms., 
86 Gaultheria (see Oil, wintergreen Ib, 2.10 
leaf). Li 
.B4 me, dist., CNS.......++..++-1b. 8.25 
Geranium, Algerian, rose, cns. = 
$5.00 1b.16.00 17.00 Soaca, cns..... eeccccce raped 
= Bourbon, cns..........++++-1b.16.00 17.00 ae ee Sopeew ees sinaes a 
36% Turkish (see Paimarosa) Linaloe, wood, CNS......+.+.+. Ib. 3.50 
.35 Grapefruit, cns..............Ib. 1.65 = 2.65 Linseed, raw, dms., ¢.l sveese Ib, .1020- 
134% Grapeseed, dom., dms........ Ib. .85 = .36 Retiree’ eres tere ~ 
-82.00 imported, AMB....ccccscsses Ib. .20 © .25 con ene AN kB dt a ce 
less g Si ccesscceves Ib. .1100- 
= 1.20 Ginger, dist., bots............1b.16.00 -20.00 same oe Ib, 10930- 
- 1.00 Guaiac wood, concrete, bots..Ib. 4.15 - 4.20 
05 Halibut liver, ref., dms. ...gal.70.00 Nom. boiled linseed oil .004 cent 
.80 RIOURICCE, CBB ccicvccsivvecss lb. .05 - 1.15 over raw. 
. s an” ee GHB. ccccccces ee + -_ = Lovage, extra fine, bots.....1b.85.00 
=e w tech., oms........... 0 stocks : 
Juniper tar, USP XI, “aia. .1b. 72 = 9 “ae” sak ae 
14% — aa. 1, bbls. . . 2 By: - 200-600 "vis. 2%-4, tanks. 
. Besesecscveves eééeve -12%-  — ‘ . e o 
-80 extra, bbis....... veecvouses -18%- = gal. .07% 
-90.00 1, - DMB iver etve. a 18%- 0 — red, 200-900 vis., 4-6% 
/-80.00 Winter, strained, bbis....1b. [14 -  — plus, tanks..gal. .07%- 
12 prime, burning, bbis.. ovced a me Group 3, bright stocks, 100- 
+1514 prime, ined., Gs cieveueieh 144-0 210 D, 0-25 pour, tanks.gal. .19%4- 





Zor Bloral Pernjumes 
( Lily of the Valley, Lilac, etc.) 


A single chemical having the Properties most 
desired by the perfumer. i 


Great Strength 
» AS times stronger than Hydroxy Citronellal with which 
“it blends well.) 
Result: Economy. 
Persistence in Odor 
Result: The assurance that your product will reach 


the consumer properly perfumed and that 
your expenditure for perfume has not been 


wasted. 


Freedom from Irritation 
Result: Permitting its use in Cosmetics as well as 
Soap and Perfumes. 


Freedom from Discoloration 
Result: No worries about returned goods! from this 
cause. 


Cyclamal is of 100% Purity 


ALSO INVESTIGATE 
Phenyl! Ethyl Alcohol 
Ionone 100% 


Ionone Methyl 
Alpha Amyl Cinnamic Aldehyde 





Requests for samples on your firm’s letterhead 
will be promptly answered. 


de Lc LWLSLOU 


GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 


644 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
9 S. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO TRANSPORTATION BLDG., LOS ANGELES 


1019 ELLIOTT ST., W., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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e : : 200.06 -375.00 Oil, paraffi 
Oil, Lubricating—Orthocresol "Gua Gee can, com ‘te oo wagner 9 ~~ Se er 
Oiticica, liquid, dms......... Ib, .21%- .22% * flash, 10u-llv vie., lanka, pe 
OU, lubricating, at refinery, ex SEED * cxdiocdase : ccee cba 2112 G. 8..gal. .6%- — 
Tax, group 8, neutral, 150- SOlid, GMS.....6.-+e+seeeeeel b Patchouli, bots., cns........ Ib. 5.25 = 6.25 
400 vis., 3-3%, 0-10 pour, ros res Peanut, crude, tanks, mill...lb. .12 - .12% 
60d vis., 8 ae seen -12%- 617% i Ns a dni wu es 1b refd., edible, bbls.......... Ib, .15%- .16 
200 vis., 8, 15-2 tty DBM. s vege vs essen. 
r ceake. gal. 12 + .14% Olibanum, Db0ts.......-6+.065 Ib. a dom,, cns....... Ib. 2.50 - 2.65 
Pennsylvania’, bright stocks, Olive, denat., dms.......... gal. IMPOrt, CNS..ceseeeeeseeee lb. 2.40 - 2.50 
ee os hs aa 25 =- 30% edibie, Calif., dms........ gal. ee ee aes 74 4.00 - 4,2% 
cylinder oils, ovUU-vsv Mush, eerie Somme nesaeees * = moe . redist., USP, cns, dms....1b. 4.25 - 4.50 
tanks..gal. .16 - .18% foots, AMS.......66es ee eeeee lb. . . Perille, éme ib 22% 23 
600 - 650 i ae - 16% sulphonated, on, (oon, int), Se petues GEEKs. iaidddieiscceusnt = 
. it ms., ¢c.l..1b. 2 
neutral, 70° F., 8 color, aq 81 38% DAN ruse c uke sus es Ib. No prices Puaigretn, Paraguay, qn. «5 +. - = 
vis., 0-25 pour, tanks..ga . ® « 15 83 fat MMB, ceccwcccccavecessecces » i -1, 
7 ), dma., c.l..1b. No prices 
500 vin., OOS pour, tanks, © AMR a euEdts ds5 lb. No prices Pimento berry, cn8........++. Yb, 4.25 = 8.50 
‘ 7 ie oie 80% cour fat), dms., c.i..Ib. No prices leaf, cns..+..+. scccceccescelD, 2.95 ° £96 
Mace, dist., cns., dms........io. 2. eh 8 8=—._ SRE athe cacaeeseeoes Ib. NO prices Pine, dest. dist.,° straw-color, 
ss Brazilian, Cateee os o = Orange, Saas dist., cs...... Lg 1.68 - - éme., diva. E. ports. .gal. 85 Sa 
MD, COPPOTB....--++++. 4D. B a y expreased, Calif., cns...... . 3. - steam-dist., dms.......... gal. Nom. 
Menhaden, crude, tanks, Balto. : = 10-kilo SAMs 0 $4 > 3 Pineneedle, Siberian, ens....!b. 2.60 - 2.70 
al. 58 = = razilian, CMS....++ee+++. —* - 3. 
ref'd alkali, dms.......... ob. ‘1220- _ Florida, cns. -+.-1b. 2.85 - 2.00 Putty, bbis., HB. Segundo, Rich- 
kettle-bodied, dms..... lb, .1320- — Messina, USP, copper Ib. 8.00 Nom. mond, mee 4 ar = 
light-pressed, dms...... Ib. .1120- — West Indies, cns. Ib. 4.75 - 6.00 COMTFACtE ...-++.e+e ++-gal. . = 
TANKS 0.2 sceccesceees Ib. .1000-  — terpeneless ......0-++++++++1b.30.00 -175.00 mse Biers’ yoocuae m—ae- 
Mineral, white (see Oil, white Origanum, CS. «secesceereees Ib, 2.85 - 2.90 avai ones vee Seer ss : ae 
mineral). Palm, Niger, dms........... ib 08 - — le.L, same basis........gal. .27 - — 
Mustard, artif., USP, bots.,cns.. _ Sumatra, tanks.......-.++. lb, .08 - - tanks, same basis.........gal. .18 - — 
Ib. 1.50 - 1.60 distant, ship’t, bulk....1b, .05%- — Martinez. Cal...........gal. .28 - — 
Gist. —_ bots... +. cool. 9.60 10.08 Palmarosa, CM8.....+-+++++:+: Ib. 3.25 - 3.50 Rapeseed, tax incl., dms....lb. -14%- 15 
arene c.t., er ee He . Paraffin, 320° flash, 60-70 vis. ie ones, one es tanks...... > os i™ 
80°, bbis..........0eee++sbal. 1.60 = — eae seen ere Rea, dist., or saponif., dms., 
extra, bbis.......... woe ae = 850° flash, 70-80 vis., tanks, divd..Ib. .12 - .18 
AB 58 6 pateedenséide. Ib, .18%-  — G. 3..gal. .05%- — WRN CB. ivdedeestcvdvi Ib. .11%-  — 
prime, bblis.........+- oom as°*¢ = 80-85 vis., bbis., extra, Ind West coast prices one cent 
PUTO, BIS... .ccccecccssoves lb. .17%- — refy..gal. .12 - — higher. 





When a Fumble Means Defeat- 


YOU WANT (bYfowmance NOT EXCUSES! 


oer never won a football game. meetan emergency—but that is all a part 
Excuses can’t help you one iota when _—_of our day’s work. You can depend on 
you've got to have solvents... or else! Skellysolve for delivery of adequate quan- 
The Solvents Division of Skelly Oil tity. You can depend on Skellysolve for 


Company has always come throughinthe the unvarying quality that your business 





pinches. And we will continue requires. And if you have a tough 





to do so. Frequently we have technical problem, write, phone, 

















to “move heaven and earth” to or wire us about that, too. 


SKELLYSOLVE 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL CO. 
SKELLY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 













































OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Oil, rose, synth,, bots......... Ib. 4.00 -60,.00 
natural, coppers....... . . n 
Rosemary, Spanish, “ = Liv 
Gs “ceccdivececuyvovevedess < - 1s 
Rosin, lst rectified, dms...gal. 48 - — 
2d rectified, dms...... --Bal. 50 - — 
3d rectified, dms........ gal. 34 - — 
SUNG, WOW so vescvcccceverceees Ib. 7.25 - — 
Sage, CNB. ccccccccccccccccesed ib. 2.10 - 2.20 
Sandalwood, domestic, distilled, 
USP, ens. .Ib. 4.65 - 5.00 
Mysore, cns., case lots....1b. 5.40 + 5.50 
Sardine, crude, fut., tanks, Pac. 
Cst..gal. oo - 
refd., alkali, G@mS.......00. lb. .1220- ~ 
kettle-bodied, dms........ lb, .1320- — 
light-pressed, dms...... Ib, .1120- — 
CANES cesccecevvccescovcse Ib. .1000- 
Sasafras, artif., cns......... Ib. 1.20 - 1, 30 
natural, dom., ens., dms...lb. 1.05 ~- 1.20 
suesendaest No stocks 
seeeecceceseeeslD. No stocks 
evesccevcccsece gal. Meo — 
Shark liver, crude, dms..miHion 
vitamin units. No prices 
Shingle stains, bbis., c.l., worka. 
M9 - = 
L.Geleg WOTKB. cccccccccs 20- — 
tanks, works........ ° 14- = 
Snakeroot, Canada, cns. 8.50 -10. 
Soybean, dom., crude, § -11% 12 
CARRE siccrecsisivesscues om 
SOLE, GMS, veccvaveccscses -13% 
CAD . wriddsnsweadcccenese -12% 
Spearmint, dms. 2.80 








Sperm’, bleach, 3 27 = 
OD o4 GMs 00d eee ve ves Ib. .13 ad 
natural, dms........+++. - lb 115-0 — 
Spruce, cns., dms...........+. Ib. .98 - 1.15 
Sweet, birch, North, ¢hs..... Ib. 3.00 - 4.00 
South, CNBsccccccccccccces Ib. 2.25 - 2.50 
Tai. cruve, ams., c.i., worka. 
ton.40.00 - — 
Le... works.. ..-ton.45.00 -50.00 
tanks, works....... 2222 .ton:80.00 _ = 
distiiied, dms., c.l., diva. ° = -05%- .07 
LOL., GWbecvesvcccccccs -06%- .08% 
tanks, divd.........+s. 7 05 - 06% 
refined, dms., c.l., works...lb. .04 - — 
Le], WOPKkS...ccccse «lb 4%- — 
tanks, works...........+. lb. .08%- - 
Tallow, acidless, bbis........Ib. .13 - — 
tanks ...... évoccocetoues Ib. .12%- — 
Tansy, Cn8.......... oes ..-lb. 8.55 = 4.25 
Tar, pine, com’l, dms., c.l., 
divd, E. citues..gal. .28 - — 
E. ports, C.]l......+++ gal. .27%- — 
L.G@k. coscccoccsesess al. 31 - — 
tanks, divd. E. eities..gal. .21 - — 
rectfd., USP, bbis., l.c.1, 
dlvd. BE. ports..gal. 5 - — 
Tar acid (see T). 
Teaseed, crude, dms......... Ib. .28 © — 
refined, dms..... eees lb 30 e¢ = 
Tea tree (see Oil, Ti tree). 
Thyme, NF, _ CNB. ccccocs Ib. 1.85 - 2.20 
White, CNB....ce.scceeesees «lb. 1.95 - 2.35 
Tung (see Ou, ‘Chinawood). 
Ti tree, cns......... es eeeeese Ib. 2.50 - 2.65 
Turkey red (see castor, sul- 
phonated). 
Turpentine (see T). 
Turtle, cns........ cccescces gal. 850 - — 
Vetiver, Java, bots... ...... 1b.17.50 ~-18.00 
Whale, ref., natural, dms...lb. .1070- — 
winter, bleach, dmS........ Ib. .1110- — 
Wheat germ, cns., dms...gal.17.50 -25.00 
White, mineral, dom., _ tech., 
50-60 vis., dms..gal. .41 - .49 
65-75 vis., dms........ gal. .42 - .5 
80-90 vis., dmS........ gal. .438 - .52 
USP, 80-90 vis., dms......gal. .45 - .d4 
95-105 vis., dms........ gal. .50%- .59% 
125-135 vis., dms...... gal. .56 - .63 
140-150 vis., dms...... gal. .58 - .69 
175-185 vis., dms...... gal. .61%- .70% 
200-210 vis., dms...... gal. .64%- .73% 
320-330 vis., dms...... gal. .72 - .81 
335-345 vis.. dms...... gal. .73 - .82 
Russian, 80-90 vis., dms..gal. No prices 
145-155 vis., dms...... gal. No prices 
175-185 vis., dms...... gal. No prices 
835-345 vis. dms... ..gal. No prices 
Wintergreen, natural, North, 
ens..lb. 4.75 - 6.00 
Bouth, cnB......----eereees Ib. 8.50 - 3.85 
synth (see Methy! salicylate). 
Wood (see Oil, chinawood). 
Wormseed, Cns.......-eeee08: Ib. 2.50 - 4.00 
Wormwood, CNS.....+--++ee++ Ib. 4.50 - 5.00 
Ylang-ylang, Bourb., bots., cns. 
1b.20.00 -24.00 
on™. bots.........+---1bD.36.00 -40.00 
vine, aggregate c.l. munes, 
-— ton. 7.06 -11.00 
Lumps, same basis...... ton. 700 - — 
Spells, same basis......ton. 5.00 - — 
crushed, 8 mesh, bulk, c.l., 
works..ton. $00 - — 
paper begs, c.l.. wks..ton. 9.50 - — 
ground, 325 mesh, c.l., mines.. 
ton.20.00 


200 mesh, c.l., mines....ton.17.00 

100 mesh, c.l., mines... .ton.15.00 

20 mesh to dust..... ---ton.12.00 
Opium, gum, USP, 50-lb. lota, 
cns. = 11.50 


25-lb. lots, cns.. 
5-lb. lots, cns 
1-lb. lots, cns 





6609 


Prices on powd. and gran. USP opium are §1 


per pound higher. 


©, Lake, Persian, bbis...Ib. 
Mineral, Amer., bbis., 5 tons, 
divd., Ala., Ark., Cal., 
Fla., Ga., La., Miss., 

Oxle.. Tex., and W. 
of Cascade Mts. in 

Ore. and Wash. .Ib 

Mineral, Amer., bblis., 5 tons, 
divd., Ariz., Idaho, Nev., 
Utah and E. of Cascade 
Mts. in Ore., Wash. .1b. 

Colo., Mont., N. M 
Wvo..tb. 

5 bbis., divd., other pula. 


smaller lots, divd., Ala., 
etc. .Ib. 


Ariz., etc..... cvcsooecee 
Colo., Mont., N. M.. 

Wyo. .lb. 

Other points..........Ib. 
French, Tours, casks, ex os. 





kgs., ex dock........- 
Molybdate, bbis........+.++++.lb. 
Toner, bbie..........-+ etcecs Ib. 
Orangeflower petais, cs........Ib. 
Orange peel, bitter, bls.......- Ib. 
wweet, DIS......cccccccceeces Ib. 


Haitain, bgs.......-.ee+--elbd. 


Orris root, Florentine, eee 
fingers, cs....... 

powd., bbis., 
M—-- Bibrescengsersoves cams 
MB. cceves iD, 

Qnncenvighenat. LeL, 
works. .Ib. 
Orthoanisidin, bbis............-1bd. 
Orthochloranilin, om. socewocedey 
Mrthochlorophenol, dms..... ood. 
dma., ¢.l., works. .Ib. 
LoL, same basis......+6++-W. 





81° = 
- — 
456 - 
82 - .33 
ohh © okt 
10 - 12 
2.25 Nom. 
No stocks 
2.50 Nom. 
2.00 Nom. 
2.2% Nom. 
UBW- — 
M0- — 
00 - .76 
RP - - 
17 © 17% 
AT%- «18 









en 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Orthodivhlorobenzene, dms., c.1., 
works, frt. alld. B. of 

Rockies. . Ib. 

l.c.1., same basis...... Ib. 

100-Ib. tins, same basis.lb. 
50-lb. tins, same basis. .Ib. 
tanks, same basis..........Ib. 


Orthodichlorobenzene prices west of Rockies. 


lc. per Ib, higher. 
Orthonitroanilin, dms...... «Ib. 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene. dma. .Ib. 
Orthonitroparachiorophenol,cns. Ib. 
Orthonitrotoluene, dms........1b. 
Orthophenetidin, dms.........Ib 
Orthotoluidin, dms......... ° 
Osage orange, crystals, bgs....Ib. 

extract, bbis., No. 1........ Ib. 


Oxyquinolin sulphate, cns., 100- 
Ibs., works. .1b. 
bots., cns., 1-50 Ibs........ Ib. 


Papain, powd., CS.......e.s55. lb. : 
Paprika, Algerian, bgs........ lu. 
Bulgarian, bgs............+- Ib. 
Portuguese, extra fancy, bgs. Ib. 
SOEs Dec ccccsiccececs «lb. 
Spanish, extra fancy, cs....Ib. 
MEdiUM, CB....6eeeceeeeeee eID, 
Parachivrophenol, dms......... 1c. 


cymene, refd., dms......gal. 
Farnepaerenensene, dms., c.1.1b. 
eOokbn cocccccescecs Ceccceces Ib. 
Paraffin, crude, scale, white, 122- 
24 A.m.p., bgs., c.l.. Okla. 
refy..Ib. 

WR., 6.1, M. Zrvccccel® 

124-126 A.m.p., bgs., c.l., 
Okla., refy..Ib. 

bbis., c.l., N.Y...... Ib. 

yellow, 124-126 A.m.p., bbis., 
e.1., N.Y..1b. 

fully refd., 123-125 A.m.p., 
bgs., c.l..1b, 

125-127 A.m.p., bgs., c.l. 

Ib. 


128-180 A.m.p., bgs., c.l. 


131-183 A.m.p., bgs., ak 
138-185 A.m.p., bgs., ax 
135-187 A.m.p., bgs., er 
138-140 A.m.p., begs., A 
143-145 A.m.p., bgs., al 
151-158 A.m.p., bgs., ei 


06 - .07 
07 - .08 
08 - .00 
09 - .10 
-05%- .06% 
- = 
16 - 18 
Geo = 
ee = 
- = 
19 - = 
we-—- 
ll- = 
0- = 
8.50 - — 
8.75 4.15 
3.00 - 3.25 
-32%- .38 
-26 - .20 
B5%- .86 
380 - 31 
42 - 4% 
36 - .37 
32 © _ 
75 - 1.25 
-ll_ - .12 
-12%- .18% 
-06% Nom. 
06% Nom. 
.06% Nom. 
06% Nom. 
-06 Nom 
06 Nom. 
-06 Nom. 
06 Nom. 
.06% Nom. 
.0655 Nom. 
-0680 Nom. 
.0755 Nom. 
No priees 
No prices 


Refined paraffin, loose, is 40 points below 
the above in each case. Prices are for 


contract delivery. 
match, A.m.p., up to and incl. 


110-112 Dbblis., c.1..Ib. 


Bemi-refd., solid. 122-124 A.m.p., 
bgs. .Ib. 


Paraformaldehyde,*,*,* dms., 
1,000 Ibs. or more, shipments, 
f.0.b. Perth Amboy, Phila- 

delphia, or N.Y.C..Ib. 
100 to 900 Ibs., shipments, 
same basis. .1b. 

Paraldehyde, tech., 98%, 55 and 

11 . dms., 1.c.l., works. .Ib. 

5 and 10-gal. dms., works. .1b 


USP, ca., PBs cccecsesscosed Ib. 
Paranitrophenol, kgs.........- Ib. 
Paranisidine, dms............- Ib. 


Paranitroanilin, kgs., works...ib. 
Paranitrochlorobenzene, kgs...lb. 
Paranitrotoluene, kgs.......... Ib. 
Paraphenylenediamine, bbis....!b. 
Paratoluenesulphonamide, bbis.Ib. 


Paratoluidin, bbis............. Ib. 
Pareira brava root, bis........ lb. 
Paris green, dealer, dms., kegs, 

¢.l., fo.b. wks., frt. alld. .Ib. 


le.l., same basis....... lb. 
Passion flower, herb, bis....... Ib. 
Patchouli leaves, bis.........+ sd. 
Pellitory rovt, bis........-+..-- ib. 
Pennyroyal leaves. bis......... Ib. 


Pentachlorophenol, dms., works. 


Ib. 
Pentaerythritol, C.P., bbis., ane. 
b 


less than barrel lot...... Ib. 
tech., bbis., divd..... eccecs Ib. 
less than barrel lots...... Ib. 


Pentaerythritol tetra acetate, 
bbls., divd. .Ib. 

less than barrel lot....... Ib. 
Pentanes, 28°-38° C., industrial 
grade, dms., c.l., G.3, 


gal. 
L.@B.g BBoccoccccccecs gal. 
tamke, G.B...cccccccecces gal. 


laboratorv grade, dms., c.!., 
Pepper, black, Alleppy, bags. ..Ib. 
LA@MPoOng, DES....-eeeeeeeee Ib. 
Tellicherry, bags.........+.- Ib. 
white, Java, Muntok, bags...1b. 
Singapore, Muntok, bg..... Ib 
Muntok, small berry, bgs..!b. 
red, chillies, Japan, Hontaka.Ib. 
Mom 





Peppermint leaves, dom., bls..lb. 
AMpOEt, DIB. .ccccccccccccces lb. 
Perchiorethylene, dms., c.l., works, 
frt. alld., sone 1. .1b. 

lo.L, same basis......... lb. 
Sone 2, dms., c.l., works, frt. 


Le.L, same basis.........1b. 
Zone 8, dmas., c.l., works, frt. 


le.l., same basis......... Ib. 
Zone 4, dms., c.l., f.0.b. stock 
points. .1b. 

1.6.1, same basis.........1b. 


O4- — 


.06 Nom. 


08 - 
-O8%- 


09 - 
-09%- 


all prices on perchlorethylene are frt. 
with the exception of Zone 4, in which case 
the prices indicated are based on f.o.b. L. A.. 
cal; 8. F., Cal.;: Portland, Ore., and Seattle, 
Wash. Zone 1 includes the following states:— 
Conn., Md., N. Y., Va., Ky., Me., N. J. 


° , Mo., 
R. I., Il, Mich., Minn., Wis., 


Miss., Ark., 8S. C., La., Okla., and 


ern Montana, Idaho, Ore., Nev., 
and Ca: 





Peru, balsam, dms.......... «+ -lb. 
Petrolatum, amber, dms. lb 
L.Gk. ccccccsee eoccce cold. 
amber, extra, dms..... coccc elie 


white, cream, dms., ¢.i......Ib. 
Ll, coccccccccssecceccccede 
lily, AmB., C.l.cccccccccccs sdb. 
Dah! ~ ie ehekenseeees 66840 ce 
Snow, GMS., C.l.seeseeeee ld. 
AGok, coccccccesceccccccces lb. 


N. H., Tenn., Ind., Ia., 


alld. 


« Wee 
Pa., 


Del., Mass., 
N. C., O., Omaha, Neb.; Kansas City, Kansae 
Zone 2 includes Ala., Kan., except Kansas 
City; N. D., Ga., Neb., except Omaha; S. D., 
Fia. Zone 8 
includes Colo., N. M., Wyo., Texas and East- 
ern Montana. Zone 4 includes Arizona, West- 


Wasb., 


1,35 
-03 


Utab 


~ 
+ 
o 


Petroleum, crude, bulk, at welis:— 





California . seeeesesDbDL .48 + 1.71 
Canada ..... soceeeses DDI, 1.08 + suv 
Central West:— 
Tllimoig ....s56-. eeccee bbl. 187 - — 
QRIO cecccccccccscccces bbl. 1.06 - 1,18 
Michigan .......ss.08. bbl. 1.17 + 1.44 
UmdiaNe .nccceeeeseees bbl. 1.22 - — 
Hast Texas,........eeeeees bo. 1.25 - — 
BOE CORB. woes socsese bbi. 1.06 - 1.48 
Kentucky, Tennessee......bbl. 1.22 - 1.48 


Louisiana, Arkansas......bbl. .04 - 1.86 
MOXZICN ..ccecccccesesees+- DDI, No prices 
Midcontinent (Oklahoma, Kan- 
eas, North Texas).....bbl. .75 + 1.26 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia:— 





. & -_ = 

s Be -_ = 

. & -_=- 

» & -_=- 

2. -_ =- 

Transit lines..bbl. 2.68 - 2.68 

Rocky Mountains....... --bbl. .06 + 1.28 
south Central and Southn- 

western Texas..bbi. 1.08 - 1.50 
Texas Panhandle, W. Texas 

and N. Mexico........ ....dbi. .70 - 1.27 
Ether, laberatory grade, 30- 











60°C, c.l..gal. .16 
BG, osee -gal. 
10 gals. gal. .55 
85-60°C., 1. 


10 gals. 
40-75°C., ¢ 


o 
f 


gala.... me Yee 55 - 
Petroleum ether prices are spot quotations, 
fo.b. Group 3, for material packed in drume 


*KR-S (Resin Solvency), the 
new test to evaluate sol- 
vency of synthetic resins 
in petroleum solvents. 
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Petroleum, lacquer, diluent, at 
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Orthodichloroben.—Petro. 








refinery :— 
California, 100 1.b.h., 200 TF 
@.D., nr mee =~ p Petroleum, mineral spirits, tank- 
td ba -_ = Wagon, Chicago..gal. .1670- — 
San Francisco..gal. .11%- — 
Willbridge,  Ore., Decatur ....sseeee0-++-80al, 1810-0 — 
Fort Welles, Dea Moines........... gal. .1700- — 
Wash..gal. 12+ — Evaneville, Ind........gal. .1420- .1630 
East Coast, N. Y., =“ 11 Milwaukee ............ gal, .1930- — 
ga o = a —— 
ae a a oe aie, oo ae 
Group 8, toluol type, tanks, CWATK ceccccssccccese gal. .8%- — 
gal. .07%- .08% New York (200 gal.)..gal. .10%- — 
Benzol type, tanks..gal. .07%- .08% Omaha ...sseeeeees «al, .12%- — 
Mineral spirits at refinery, Cali- Pittsburgh .........665 gal. .11%- .18% 
fornia (f.o.b. San Fran- Providence gal. .12- — 
cisco), 166-252 b.r., — 10%- Rochester a eee ES gal. 12% a 
gal. . — ROCHE ..00..s00000 — 
198-290 b.r., tanks...gal. /104- — eames ecerss 99s 7. - . 
246-897 b.r., tanks...gal. .10%- — omni Lc aul ose ooo lgal. ie!) 
oie aae oo Sees eee = fit Wilmington, Del....... gal. .12%- — 
Pes ---gal. . Nephtha, cleaners, at refinery :— 
East Coast, N. ¥., tanks, California (f.0.b. San Fran- 
gal. .00%- — cisco), tanks..gal. .12 - — 
N. J., tanks..... ovecee gal. .00%- — East Coast, N. Y., tanks, 
Group 8, tanks.........gal. .06%- — gal. .10%- 
Gulf Coast, tanks....... gal. .06%- — an ~ sae ‘one. 
Ss roup 3, tanka...... Bal . = 
tankwagon: Guif Coast (f.0.b. New 
Albany ...e.sees Seeved cal. .18%- — Orleans), tanks..gal. .06%- — 
Baltimore (100 gals.)..gal. 14 - — tankwagon, Boston, ex tax. 
“99 gala....-....66- gal. .1€ - — na ot en. - 
os ridgeport ..... eecceoe gal. . -_ = 
Boston ecccccccccccccc cGRle 11% Chicago, inc. 4c. tax...gal. .18 - os 
Bound Brook, North Am- Decatur, inc. fc. tax...gal. .1910- — 
boy, N. J..gal. .18%- — Des Moines, inc. 4c. tax, 
Bridgeport, Conn... 11%- — gal. .1890- — 
Buffalo ....... . 16%- — Evansviile, inc. ex tax.gal. .15 - .16 
Camden, N 10 - 11% Milwaukee. inc. Sc. tax.gal. .2030- — 





In Sunoco Spirits you’ll get high solvency at low cost... 
excellent Kauri-Butanol solvency for natural resins. .*. 
outstanding solvency for synthetic resins as proved by the 
R-S* (Resin Solvency) test. 

The results of a series of such R-S tests, shown above, prove 
both the high solvency and uniformity of Sunoco Spirits. 
Sunoco Spirits helps maintain quality in high-grade var- 
nishes, enamels and paints...and reduces production costs. 
It helps make synthetic finishes better, faster, cheaper. 
It is always dependably uniform, well-balanced, with 
low sulphur content and excellent wetting-out properties. 


For more proof of the advantages of Sunoco Spirits write 


SUN OIL CO., Philadelphia 


Sponsors of the Sunoco News Voice of the Air—Lowell Thomas 
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Petroleum, naphtha, cleaners, 
tankwagon, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, inc. Sc, tax, 
gal. .20%- -—- 
Newark, ex tax.......gal. .10%- =_ 
New York, ex tax....gal. .11%- — 
Omaha, ex tax......... gal. .1490- .1590 
Oklahoma City, ex tax.gal. .16%- _ 
Philadelphia, ex tax...gal. .12 - — 
St. Louis, inc. Ic. tax.gal. .15%- — 
Syracuse, 150 gals.....gal. .14%- — 
smaller lots, galv. drums, 
gal. 10 - = 
high-solvency, aromatic, No. 
1, over 70% arom., tanks, 
f.o.b. Bayway..gal. .21%- — 
No. 2, over 90% arom., same 
basis..gal. .21%- — 
3, same basis......... . wal, .22%—50 — 
8, tanks, f.o.b. Wilmington, 
Cal..gal. .14 « _ 
80, same basis.......... gal. .18%- — 
40, same basis........... gal. .18%- — 
V.M.& P., at refinery :— 


California, 46.5, 254 1.b.p., 
880 e.p., tanks, f.o.b. El 


Segundo..gal. .11 <- - 


Richmond 
Willbridge, Ore., Pt. 


1%. = 


Wells, Wash..gal. 12 - — 


64-57, 190 i.b.p., 310 e.p., 
tanks, divd. Los An- 


geles..gal. .10 - 


San Francisco....gal. 


-10%- “ 


Portland, Seattle..gal. .11 <- 


East Coast, N. Y., tanks, 
gal. .10%- — 
Bh... Fee CREB, cc cecvcs gal. .10%- -+ 
Group 3, tanks........ gal. .07%- — 
Gulf Coast (divd. New 
Orleans), tanks..gal. .06%- — 
tankwagon, Boston, ex tax. 
, gal. .12%- — 
Chicago, inc. 4c. tax..gal. .l17j - — 
Des Moines, inc. 4c. tux, 
gal. .1890- = 
Decatur, inc. 4c. tax..gal. .1910- — 
Evansville, Inc., ex tax, 
gui. .1520- .1630 
Milwaukee, inc. 5c. tax.gal. .2030- — 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, inc. 
Se. tax..gal. .20 - — 
Newark, ex tax.......gal. .11%- — 
New York, ex tax....gal. .10%- 
Omaha, ex tax......... gal. 680. 1590 
Philadelphia, ex tax...gal. .18 = 
St. Louis, inc. Ic. tax..gal. “1570- - 


Solvent, rubber, at refinery, Cali- 
fornia (f.0.b. San Francisco). 


gal. .4- — 


Bast Coast, N. Y., tanks. 





10%- — 
N. J., tanks 10%-  — 
Group 8, tanks 07%- — 


gal. 
Stoddard (cs 8-33), at re- 
finery :— 

California (f.o.b. San Fran- 


cisco), tanks..gal. .11 < 











East Coast, N. Y., tanks. 
gal. .09%- 
N. J... CamkS...cccee. gal. .09%- — 
Group 3, tanks........ gal. 06%- — 
Tankwagon, Boston, ex tax. 
gal. .11%- — 
Chicago, inc. 4c. tax..gal. .1640- — 
Decatur, inc. 4c. tax..gal. .1860- — 
Des Moines, inc. 4c. tax. 
gal. .1840- — 
Evansville, Ind., ex tax. 
gal. .14 - .15 
Milwaukee, inc. 5c. tax.. 
gal. .1980- — 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, inc. 
5c. tax..gal. .1820- — 
Newark, ex tax....... gal. .09%- — 
New Orleans, ex tax..gal. .11 - — 
New York, ex tax.....gal. .10% — 
DD. 20560000¢90000¢ gal. .1360-.1460 
Philadelphia, ex tax...gal. .13 - — 
St. Louis, inc. 1c. tax..gal. 1340-  — 
me, “GE ORE. ccc ccees gal. .10%- .11% 
Phenobarbital, 5-lv. bots...... ib. 4.35 <- 
bots. or cns., 100 ibs., spot or 
contract..Ih., 4. -« — 
25-Ib. cns........+. ewescecees ld. 4.25 - 
Phenol,* USP, dms., c.l., works, 
frt. equald..lb. .12%- .18 
Le.l., same basis..........lb. .138%- .18% 
under 1,000 Ibs. -+-Ib. .14%- .14% 
tanks, workas...... -Ib, .11%- .12 
Phenoiphthalein, er bb . dime. 
2,000-1b. lots. i < = 
bbis., dms., kegs, 100-250 ibs., 
87 - 89 
yellow, fib. dms., 2,000-Ib. ak 
100-Ib. fib. dms..... eooelD. M2 eK 
ED wn eens deseens Ib. 7 - — 
ie MERserecceccecece Ib. 84 - — 
Phenyl chloride. dms.......... Ih 17 . 
Phenylacetaldehyde, bots...... Ib. 5.00 ~- 6.00 
dimethylacetate, cns......... 1b.14.50 -15.00 
Phenyl ethyl acetate, cns...... Ib. 2.90 - 3.50 
Phenylethylphenyl acetate, bots. 
Ib. 8.00 -15.00 
Phenylhydrazine, base, CP, bots. 
Ib. 4.55 - - 
hydrochloride, CP, bots., works. 
Ib. 7.10 « a 
commercial, kgs., works..... Ib. 1.75 = — 
Phlorogiucinol, CP, tins, wka..1b.20.00 -22.00 
tech., tins, works............ 1b.15.00 -16.50 
Phosphate rock, Fla., high-grade, 
hard, 76% min..longton. 5.00 - — 
land-pebble, 68% min.long ton. 3.002 © = 
70% min..... ..--long ton. 2.30 ~- 2.40 
72% min... -long ton. 2.75 ~- 8.00 
74% min --long ton. 4.00 - — 
Tenn., 72% long ton. 5.00 - — 
Ce Serre long ton. 600 - — 
Phosphate rock prices are for shipment in 


bulk, f.0.b. mines. 


Phosphorus, red, cs............ Ib. .40 = .44 
TS GN wekn600.64.600 006 Ib. .18 - .20 
ED Sa Gneneseeeccccesces > .. <« a. 
Oxychloride,* cyls........... Ib, .18 © .18 
Pentoxide, dms., c.l., works. .1b 11 - .13 
Le.l., dme., works.......... Ib. .13 © .14 
Sesquisulphide, cs..... ovcvees Ib. .88 = .42 
Trichloride, cyls......-....+. Ib. .15 = .16 
Phthalamide, bbis., Sosme ¢ ton..lb. 35 - — 
single, bblis., works. es 40 - — 
i WE csces waenesswe - 45 - 60 
Phthalic anhydride,® bbls., c.1., 
works, frt. all. E. of Miss. 
R..Ib. .14%- — 
l.c.l., same basis......... Ib, .15%- — 
PICHE FERVOR, BB... ccc ccccecs Ib. .08 - .08 
Pilocarpine hydrochloride, bots., 
vis..oz. 8.25 - 8.75 
Nitrate. bota.. via......... oz. 3.28 8 7* 
Pimento, Jamaica, bgs........ Ib. .18%- .19 
Mexican (see ‘Allenton, Mexican) 
WUD. aca kidn-ac tue 66e6% Ib. .42 - .45 
Pitch, burgundy (see B). 
Coaltar, 160° m.p., bbls., c.1., 
works..ton.19.00 - — 
Uta, Khadds0-06h445.00640¢ ton.22.00 - — 
hardwood, “1-time dms., ¢.1., 
divd. Akron.. “ton.28. 75 -24.00 
ON a snc emarne wh .60:s Ib. .05 = 05% 


Petroleum (see ‘Asphaltum, Mex- 
‘ean, Texas). 








Pitch, pine, bDbIS.....-.+++++- bbl. 6.75 


Plaster of Paria (see Gypsum). 
Pleurisy root, Southern, bis... .lb. 


Podophyllin, dms., 100-lb. lots, 
divd, E. of Miss. .1b. 
Poke root, bDIB.....++ seesseees Ib. 
Polyamy! naphthalene, I.c.1., dms., 
works. .lo. 
Pomegranate bark, bgs......-. Ib. 
Root bark, bDgs.....-.-ssee0. Ib. 
Poppy flowers, red, bis........ Ib. 
Seed, Dutch, bgs.........0+s lb 
Indian, white, bgs.......+- Ib. 
Turkish, DBS......-+eeeeeee Ib. 
Potash abietate...........++++- ib. 
Acetate, 2a * en , 250 Ibs..lb. 
CnS., 25 IDB...seceeseseres Ib. 
Arsenite, war, solut., 100-Ib. 
lots, cbys., demijs. .1b 
Bicarbonate, USP, cryst.. bbls., 
300 Ibs. 
gran., bbis., 250 Ibs......1b. 
Bichromate,?,® spots, i 
works. -1b. 
6 casks or 10 bbis., or over, 
works. .Ib. 
5 casks or 9 bbis., or less, 
worke. .Ib. 
Bromide, USP, gran., bblis., 500 
Ibs. .1b. 
kgs.. 100 Ibs........+-e0+- Ib. 
Carbonate, calc., dms., c.l., 
works. .lb 
c.l., same basis....... 1b. 


bbis., ‘¢.1., 
works. .Ib. 
game basis.......lb. 


hyarated, 83-85%, 
Le.1L, 











(Above) “WETTER” WATER ELIMINATES SPOTTING in clean rinsing 
of metal surfaces, This is interestingly demonstrated in recent tests 
made with ordinary water and water to which a small quantity of 
AEROSOL* Wetting Agents has been added. At right above, a 
sheet of metal removed from the untreated water rinse shows a 
collection of droplets on the surface which will dry out and “spot.” 
However, as shown at left above, when the surface tension of the 
water is overcome by the addition of the AEROSOL, the metal 
can then be rinsed without danger of water-spotting.  < 
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12 


7.65 


09 


25 


49 
-60 


-70 
46 


.O816- 


‘34% 


0s 
23 
31 


13 


14 
-14 


-09%%- 


-0614- 
-06%- 


051% 
-05%- 


7.00 
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Potash, carbonate, liquid, dms., Potash, guaiacolsulphonate, fib. 
c.l., works, frt, alld..lIb, .03 - _ dms., 100-lb. lots..Ib. 1.75 - -- 
Le.l., dms., same basis..lb. .03%- — 25 Ibs. to 6U IDS.......66665 lb. 1.80 + 2.85 
tanks, same basis........ Ib. 2%- — Hydroxide, USP, sticks, cns., 
USP, gran., bbis., 325 Ibs. 100 Ibs. to 1,000 Ibs..1b. .82 = .84 
lb. .14 - .16 Hypophosphite, cns., 106 tms..lb. .72 <- _ 
powd., bbis., _ Ibs......1b, 19 = = 6G GD Wisc vercscvicsses lb, .5 0 = 
kgs., lbs. lp. .21 _ 
r Iodate, bots., 5 lbs........++. lb. 3.46 - = 
Caustic, flake, 8S- ‘92%, dom., 
c.l., works..lb. 07 - — CNO., BB UDO. ccccccccccscses Ib. 3.35 - — 
Rts IES. i wvodeuweeéu ib, 01% = Iodide, bots or CNS.........- lb. 1.44 - 148 
liquid, 45% basis, dms..... lb. .08%- .08% GMB, cecccccccccscccscsscece lb. 1.85 - 1.338 
TANKS cesses ceseresceees ib, U2Z4-  — Kainit, 20%, K,O, bulk, ex ves- 
i sei, Atlantic or Guif 
solid, 88-92%, dom., eae Cis is x ports .ton. No prices 
ad Potash, manure salt, dom., run- 
L.G@el, ccccccccccccccccscccelts OCG- OR of-mine grade, bulk, ex ves- 
Chlorate,® cryst., kgs........ -11_ Nom. sel, ports..unit-ton. .60 - — 
oe re vsebude L0U%- 10 f.o.b. Carisbad, N.M.unit-ton. .20 + .2 
nae tll resae ea : import, 30%, K,O, bulk, ex 
bgs., kgs..lb. .08 Nom. vessel, watiantic or 
Chromate,®,® kgs.......+++.. Ib. .24 © .27 Gulf ports..ton. No prices 
Citrate, USP, gran., 250-lb. Metabisulphite, kgs..........1b. .18 = .20 
bbis., Ibs..1b. .83%- = — Muriate, dom., min. 50% K,O, 
BOOT, GMB ccccscovvece lb. .34%- _ bulk, ex vessel, ports.. 
CO, GB oc cikcees veces Ib. .35%-  — unit-ton. .56 - .56 
2s * min. 60% K,O, same basis.. i 
Bold. AMS. .ccccsscccese lb. .B7%- — unit-.on. .58%- — 
powd., 3c. per Ib. higher. import, min. 50% or 60% K»V, d 
Cyanide, dom., dms., works..lb. 55 - — bulk, ex vessel, Atlantic or 
Cyanide, gold, 41% gold, bots., Gulf ports..unit-ton. No prices 
works. .02,14.20 -14.95 Domestic muriate of potash prices, basis 
Glycerophosphate, 75%, sol., f.o.b. Carlsbad, N. M., are 11.2c. per unit of 
dms., 1,000-Ib. lots. Ib. 1.50 - — K,O leas than the ex vessel price namea 
100-Ib, lots.......-seee0s Ib. 1.60 - — above. 
0-lb. lots, cbys. or cns.Ib. 1.65 - — UXaiate, pure, cryst., kgs....lb. .40 - .42 
25-Ib. lots, CnS.......++. Ib. 1.75 = = tech., bols., dms........... Ib. .28 - a0 
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(Left) “BLACKOUT” PHOTOGRAPH 
taken in darkness and without ai 
of visible light are among the ne 
developments in photographi 
technique. The light source is fron 
the infra-red scale on the spectru 
and is invisible to the naked ey 
Results are illustrated in this stri 
ing night picture taken during r 
cent U. S. Army maneuvers i 
Louisiana. The source of the infr: 
red light used was an ordinar 
photo flash bulb which had bee 
coated with a special dye solutior 
A typical formula for making thi 
type of solution includes four dy 
made by Cyanamid’s Caleco Chem 
ical Division: Calco Eosine J, Ca 
cocid Yellow MCG, Calcocid Viole 
4BX, Caleocid Milling Fast Gree 
CR, combined with gelatin, glyc 
erin and water. Infra-red illumi 
nation has many other application 
beyond its facility for taking “black 
out” pictures. By isolating but 
single field of the spectrum, it ha 
provided research with a new tool 
for advancing the knowledge of th 

properties and usefulness of “bs. 
Photo by St. Louis Post Dispate hy 


(Above) SERUMS, ANTITOXINS AND DRUGS to succor the victims off 
war abroad now crowd the holds of many departing ships. These} 
supplies are in addition to the vast quantities needed for the} 
health protection of our own civilian population and our growing} 
armies of defense forces. To meet these tremendous demands on 
all available sources for these vital supplies, Lederle Laboratories, 
a division of American Cyanamid Company, is doing its part by 
producing ever-increasing quantities of many essential drugs 
pharmaceuticals and allied products. ~ 








Potash, nitrate, crude, bgs., c.i-f. 
ports..ton, 
Perchlorate,* kgs., wks......Ib. 


Permanganate,* tech., dms., 
works. . lb. 


USP, dms., wks...........1b 
Pruseiate, red, > “ager 


Yellow, spot, bwvis..... coves 
Ricinoleate, tech., bbls... 


Silicate alkaline, lumps, bgs., 


lb. 
Sulphate, NF, powd., 550 — 


bbis. 


100-Ib. kgS............ “Ib. 
Prices on granular 4c. higher. 


Potash, sulphate, tech., dom., 


bulk basis, 90%, K»SO,, 


vessel, ports. .ton.36,25 


inp., Min., Wr, vBs., c& VeD- 
sel, Atl. or Gulf aoe “o- 


\wothate, dms.. c.l. 
Sulphocyanide, C.P., dms.. 


Potash-magnesia, sulphate, dom., 
bulk, 40%, KeSO,, ex vessel, 


ports. . ton. 26.00 


Potesh-soda ferricyanide, dms., 


works..lb. 

Potash titanium oxalate, 350-lb. 
«Ib. 

100-lb. dms........ eovscecs Ik. 
Prickly ash bark, bls.......... 1D. 
MONTE, SMO ys wine 8400660560800 ib. 
Prince’s pine herb, bis......... Ib. 

Provaine, hydrochloride, 25-Ib. cns., 
Ib. 

os CREEL ECE EEE Ib. 


BolB. BOCB..vccccsecescoccces Ib. 


eae 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


No prices 
-09%- .11 
-19%- 
-20%- .21 
No prices 
AT - .19 
de + 

OT - — 
15 Nom 
atc = 
No prices 
% 

TH = 8 
55 - .65 
40 - 48 
45 - — 
50 - — 
12 - .18 
-25 - 26 
-22 - .2 
00 - 

25 - 8. 
7% - 


-20% 





Propane, tanks, Group 8..... gal. .03%- .04 eyrovatechiu, UCP, cryst., works, 
Psyilium seea oe: oenreans No. dius., tins..ib. 2.15 = 2.40 
Pulsatilla, bis. ecvecs seeeeld. 85 = 100 resublimed, fib. dmp»., tins..ib. 4.00 - — 
Pumice, dom., ott. fine, 4F, 2F, Pyrophylite. standard, 20u mesh. 
F, 0, bés., 5 = and c.l., mines..ton.10.06 - — 
-lb. .0O8%- — 325 mesh, same basis.....ton.13.00 - — 
ded TORS... a hb - = No. 3, 200 mesh, c.l., mines.ton. 8.00 - — 
$8 tomes eovseeevses ol “U8%- ale 325 mesh, same basis.....ton.1100 - — 
under 500 Ibs...... eeee ID. 04 - = Pyroxylin scrap amber, cs., 
coarse, O%, %, 1, 1%, 2, 3, works..Ib. .12 - — 
bgs., 5tonsand up..Ib. .08%- — black, cs., works....... lb 110 5 = 
1-4 LOMB... cccecccsccess Ib. .08%- — china white, ivory, cs., works, 
500-2000 bbs.....-+.....1D, .08%- — Ib 1B 5 
under 500 Ibs...... seeeelb, .04%-  — Pyroxylin, scrap, dense, white, 
Pumice, Imp., Italian........ lb. No prices =. works..lb. .10 - 
. . gray, cs., works........ ib, US 8 = 
fumice stone packed in barrels is \%v. per mixed, mottles, opaque * 
lb. higher than the above prices, works..Ilb. .04 - — 
Pumpkin seed, bgs...+........ ib, .10 © 11 translucent pastels, cs., works, - 
Dm. « - - 
Purple ome (sve Red). transparent, cs., works.....lb. .20 - — 
Putty, com’l, dms......... 100 Ibs. 3.15 - = colors, cs., Works........ «lb, .12 - 
linseed oil, raw, dms....100 Ibs. 5.00 - -- shavings, amber, cs., works, 
refined, dms.........+. 100 lbs 5.50 - = F 5 , x 2+ @ 
standard, dms........-100 lbs. 4.20 - — colors, mixed, cs., works...lb. .10 - — 
vyrethrum concentrate, liq. (20 white, cs., works........... lb, 15 = = 
to 1), basis 2 grams 
pyrethrins per 100 cc., 
dms., dlvd..gal. 4.200 - — 
(80 to 1), 8 grams pyrethrins 
per 100 cc., dms., divd..gal. 6.20 - — Quassia chips, bia.............1b. .05 = .06 
Pyrethrum flowers, coarse.. grnd. Quebracho extract, liquid, 35% 
(g.f.p), 9% pyrethrins, tan, bbls., works..lb. .07%- — 
frt. alld., bbIs..Ib. .19 - .20 tanks, works........ eeelb, O3%- — 
fine powd., 9% pyrethrins. frt. solid, 63%, bgs., c.l., ex 
alld., one -20 - .21 dock, plus duty..lb. .04%- — 
Pyridin, denaturing, dms.....gal. l.ji - clarified, 64%, bgs., c.l., 
FOEE., B°, GMB... cccccece -Ib 48 © = same basis..lb. 05 - — 
Pyrites, Spanish. bulk, c.i.f. “Au. pwd., bgs., C.l......62----1b, .10%- — 
yvorts..unit-ton. No prices L.Gil, GBBrccsiscccccsescced ah oc = 





(Right) NEW WATER RESISTANCE 
TESTS recently developed provide 
more exacting, reliable and rapid 
methods than those regarded as 
standard heretofore. Illustrated 
here are three phases of the new 
tests, which have been adopted 
by The American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists. 
Left to right are: 1. The Hydro- 
static Tester for measuring the 
resistance of a treated fabric to 
water under slight pressure. 
2. Standard Chart for rating tests 
made by the Spray Tester. Figure 
100 represents 100% repellency. 
At the other end of the scale 0 
represents complete wettability 
and, therefore, zero repellency. 
3. The Spray Tester for recording 
semi-quantitalive evaluations of 
shower or rain resistance. A more 
complete description may be ob- 
tained by writing Cyanamid. 





(Above) ROWS OF RUBBER. In the Guayule plants, native to north- (Above) ARMY SCOUT CAR GETS A PAINT COAT. Remarkably dura- 
ern Mexico and now being cultivated in the United States, a do- ble finishes, based on alkyd resins, such as Cyanamid’s REZYL** 
mestic rubber supply is being developed on a commercial scale by Resins, made from phthalic anhydride, are now being extensively 
the Intercontinental Rubber Company. Unlike most rubber plants, used for the surface coating of many types of mechanized and 
the Guayule does not produce rubber in the form of Latex or milky motorized equipment coming off the production lines of our de- 
sap. Instead, the rubber is extracted in solid particles or shreds fense industries. Here is shown the spray room in a large auto- 
by grinding up the plants in water. The rubber particles then motive plant. Newly assembled scout car chassis are being pro- 
float to the top and are readily removed. At present the yield of tectively spray painted with coatings that resist abrasion and 


rubber averages 18 to 20 percent per plant. 


the ravages of heat, cold, rain and dust. 
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Potash, Nitrate—Red, Phloxin 


Queen of the pec” ae 








- -07%- .08 
Root, bgs..... cece 10 - .1l 
Quercitron, crystals, bgs. 26- — 
extract, bgs., No. 1. 10+ = 
0. BececccccccccccceceolD. = - 
NO. S.cccccscccccs eoccecels - = 
BOHM, DXB. ....ceeeeeseceeesld. Tsu - 
Quicksilver,?,*,¢ dom., flasks (76 
lbs. net), dlvd., N . flask.199.00 -201.00 
Quince seed, bgs........ otis 1.25 - 1.80 
Quinidine, N.F.V., cryst., cns.oz. 1.06 - 
powd., precip., cns......... oz. 1.01 - — 
Sulphate, CDBsccscccccececes OB ol © = 


Subject to surcharge of ‘sue. per oz; see note 
under Quinine, 


Quinine, 100 ozs., cns.......... oz, .84 
Acetate, cns. 









Sulphocarbolate, cns.. 


Arsenate, ens. oz. 1.05 - — 
Arsenite, cns.. eee -0z%. 107 - — 
Bisulphate, cmns........... «OZ. 60 - — 
Citrate, CHB. cccccccccccccess oz. 78 = =— 
Dihydrobromine, bots........ oz. .82- — 
Dihydrochloride, bots........ oz. .82- — 
Ethylearbonate, cns........++- oz. . -_— 
Ferrocyanide, cnS........se6+ oz. 107 - — 
Formate, cnS.....+.++0+. eeee0% 100 = — 
Hydrochlorosulphate, cns....0Z. .81 - _- 
Glycerophosphate, cns......- oz. 1.20- — 
Hydrochloride, Cns......++++. oz. .76- — 
Hydroiodide, cns.......... 00 1056 ¢ © 
Hypophosphite, cns...... oee-0%,107 - — 
Phosphate, CnS.......-.6++ «--0Z .90 - - 
Salicylate, CMS......+-.seeeee oz. .72-2 — 
Sulphate, USP, XI, cns +02. 67 - — 
Tannate, cnS....... -.02. 68 - = 
Valerate, cns......-. cecccceecs oz. 98 - = 
TartTate, CNB. coccccccccececs oz. 103 - — 


Quinine buyers must pay a surcharge of 8c. 
per oz. to cover present war risk insurance, 
ocean freight rates, and additional expenses 
over the cost of usual business. Changes in 
these controlling factors will be reflected in 
the surcharge invoiced. 


Quinine-urea hydrochloride, cns.oz. .81 - — 


Subject to surcharge of 8%c. per oz; see note 
under Quinine. 


R salt, dry, bbis.....+--.--++s bb e- = 
paste, dms......+.+- 1st ae = 
Rapeseed, Argentine, bgs......lb. .07%- .08% 
Dutch, DbgsS.......sseeeee «-+--lb. No stocks 
Indian, medium, recleaned, bee. a & 
Japanese 0g8......- oasoudans tb. No stocke 
Raspberries, dried, bis........- lb. .65 - .70 


Red, alizarin lake, bbis., divd. 
N. of Tenn. and N. C. B. of 
Miss. R., including St. —_ 
Minneapolis, Davenport, Roc 
Island, St. Louis. ‘Ts 1.10 - 1.90 
Red, alizarin lake prices are %c. higher 
divd. Ala., Fla., Ga., La. (Shreveport, 1%c.), 
Miss., N.C., 8.C., Tenn., Tex. (Dallas, i 
Worth, 1%c.; El Paso, 2c.), Cedar Rapids, 
Des Moines, Kansas City, Lincoln, Omaha, 
St. Joseph; lc. higher divd. Pac. Coast for 
Denver, Pueblo, Salt Lake City, Wichita. 
prices are equalized with Chicago. 


Cadmium, lithopone, deep shade, 
bbis., ton lots, works, - 








es Oe = 
smaller l0tS.....++++++. 1D 100 - — 
pkgs., ton lots. 2..Ib. 1.00 - — 
smaller lots......++++ Ib 105 - — 
light shade, bbls., ton lots.Ib. .80 - — 
smaller lots.......- cove 8- = 
pkgs., ton lots......+e++0- lb. 68 - =— 
smaller 10tS....+++++. -lb 80 - = 
light-medium shade, ee ., ton 
Ib 85 - — 
smaller lots......+++++- Ib 20 - — 
pkgs., ton lots.....--+-+0. Ib 80 - — 
smaller lots.......++++. Ib, 95 - = 
maroon shade, bblis., ton lots, 
Ib. 1.05 - = 
smaller lots .1.10- — 
pkgs., ton lots... 110 - = 
smaller lots -imeo cs * 
maroon shade, deep, bblis., ton 
lote..Ib. 1.15 - = 
smaller l0tS.....+.++++- Ib, 1.20 - — 
pkgs., ton 10ts....+-seeee- Ib. 1.20 - = 
smaller l0ts.......+++++ Ib. 1.25 - = 
medium shade, bbls., ton lots, 
Ib 20 - = 
smaller l0ts.....-.++++. lb. 68 © = 
pkgs.. ton 1otS....-+-ee0++ Ib 95 - — 
smaller 10t6......+++++: lb 100 - = 
Cadmium, lithopone quotations are the 


works, changes prepaid or allowed “R. of 
Rocky Mts. 

Selenide, bbis., light, betete-oe? Ib. 2.85 - 
maroon. works.....-+--+++ -Ib 2.90 
Carmine, 40, dmz., 100 ee... 60 

BO IDS... cccccccececcess 4.75 
ons., 5 IDS...ccccseecceees : 5.25 
1 lb var 5.35 
Crocus martis (see Red, pur- 
ple oxide). 
Eosin toner, bbls.....---+++-- Ib, 1.25 
Fire toner. bbls......... eeeeelb. .85 © 
Indian, pure, bdbis., f.0.b. Beth- 
lehem, Easton, E. St. 
Louis, N. Y..1b. .09%- 
80-85%, bbis., same basis...Ib. .07%- 
Iron oxide (see Red oxide). 
Lacquer maroon, bbis., same 
basis..Ib. 125 - = 
Lake C toner, bbis., same basis, 
alizarin, lake, contracts..lb. .0 - — 
OPEN OFMET... 2. cesccerecee Ib, 80 = = 
Litho toner, bbis., same basis, 


alizarin, lake, contracts. - 60 - — 
Rose, lake, bbls............ 25 - .28 
UE. CNEIN, kesb we ne wane 308 1b. -20 - .28 


Red, lithol-rubine toner, bbis., 
same basis, alizarin lake, 
contracts..lb. 1.15 - — 
Maroon lake, 25%, kgs., same 
basis, alizarin lake, con- 
tracts..lb. .40 - — 
Mercury oxide, tech., bbis., 
10,000 Ibs. Ss 8.08 - =— 
smaller lots.......++.+++ 811 - = 
Metallic, bbis., Pa., works.. “Ibe Oe -— 
Orange, Persian (see O). 
Oxide, pure, bbis., c.l., wks..lb. .09 - — 
reduced, 85% copperas oxide, 
bblis., l.c.1, f.e.b. Bethlehem, 
Easton, E. St. Louis, 
Copley, Ohio..Ib. .@8%- — 
80% copperas oxide, bbis., 
same basis..Ib. .08%- — 
Para, toner, concent., kgs., 
same basis, alizarin lake, 
contracts..1b. .70 - — 
anen order. ih =.78 
Persian Gulf, oxide, bblis., 1.c.1. 
Ib. No prices 
Phloxin toner (see Red, Eosin- 
toner) 
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Red Ph Sod rsen. Red saunders wood, ground, bbis. Rottenstone, dom., bgs., c.!., f.0.b. Saltcake, doni., bulk, works..ton.15.00 - — 
9 osphotung. a A n lb 36 - = enieded ee ae -_ = on import, bulk, c.i.f....... ton.16.00 Nom. 
Resorcinol, tech., 200-lb. dma., -¢.l., f.0.0. mines.....ton.87. = rome (see Chrome cake). 
Red, phosphotungstic rhodamine, frt. alld. E. of Miss..1b. .68 - — import, lump, bbis...........lb. No prices Saltpeter, dbl. refined, cryst., 10- 
3S, Sees. 2 * smaller quantities, works..lb. .74 - — DOWG., DDIB....++.+00+0+-1B. No prices 20 tons, bbis..100 Ibs. 9.10 -10.10 
Purple lake, kags-..---------1d. 00 = 1.W USP, cryst., 100 Ibs., dms., frt. Rue, dIs...........000e- cessed, 80 = 85 1-9 tons....-...000. 100 Ibs. 9.25 -10.25 
ban i st Leste ib. OB%- — alld, E. of Miss..lb. 1.80 - — less than ton lots..100 Ibs. 9.50 -10.50 
Toner, kgs........+-.+---.-1D, 1.50 = 8.00 Rhatany root, bgs.............Ib. .10 + .11 gran., bbis., 10-20 tons....... me ha 
Scarlet imk toner, kgs., same Rhubarb, No. 1, high, dried, cs.Ib. .50 - .68 S ie tie.) og 
basia alizarin lake..lb. S55 - = POW., Dhl... ...cceccceeess ID 55 - .67 less than ton lots. .100 Ibs. 8.50 - 
Lake, kgs., same basis alizarin NO. 2, OB...ccccccescsccccesoeelD, 28 - .40 Sabadilla seed., powd., bbis....lb. .22 - .23 d., bbis., 10-20 t 
lake..Ib. .25 = .860 a powd., Obis........-se0.+--lb, 48 = 44 Saccharin, yaaa . 1-& :. = powd., ” an Tbs. 9.10 « a 
Spanish oxide, Grade 1, c.l1., iboflavin ............+....gram. 1.50 <- 2.00 cns., Wivcccceccvcecs . 1.48 - 1.5 1-9 t 100 lbs. 9.25 - — 
ob, N.Y..1b. .04! a= Sculleap, Eastern, bls......... Ib, .28 - .29 ONB. +++ ecercere . Ee 
ak Coc a | OO, ens ian a < Western, bis...........c0c00. Ib. ‘14 + 115 lees than ton lots..100 Ibs. 9.50 - 
Grade 2, oc.1., bbis., f.0.b. ee tak = Db. “4 Safflower, bis...... eoeseccvees Ib. .35 + .40 Santonin, cryst., ons........kilo.175. -180.00 
N.Y..1b. O4%- = eeePreny weer SSeenyee 8s Sa he Saffron, Mexican, bls.......... Ib. .40 = .45 Saponin, crude, cns....... +eselb, 2.25 = 2.50 
Dl btbecscececovesseoeses Ge = powd., bbis., 5,000 A n ae Spanish, tins......... veeeee Ib.39.00 -40.00 Purified, cns., 25 Ibs....... ..lb. 8.00 + 3.25 
Toluidin toner, kgs.. same basis sain’t..Ib. .42%4- = awh, Bien dy scenseccsveuet Ib. 1.60 = 1.75 Sarsaparilla root, Honduras, bis., 
alizarin lake..Ib. 1.20 - — smaller lots......... seeeee ae GME. acevvicunte ..lb. No prices Ib. .82 + .88 
Tuscan, bbis., f.0.b. N.Y., E. Rose flowers, pale, bis.........lb. .42 - .48 Sage. Cyprus, bls. --lb, .80 - .85 Mexican, bis.........+. seeelb, .19 - .20 
St. Louts..Ib. .11 - .40 red, bis.......... treeeeeee Ib, 5.00 Nom. Dalmatian, garden, bls......lb. 1.45 = 1.50 Sassafras, bark, ord., bis......1b. .18 = .14 
Venetian, bbis., works.......1b. .0220- — Rosemary, flowers, bis........ 45 - .60 ante en bis..... teeeeeeeee _ 2 sS select, bis......... S edareened ..Id, 20 - .21 
, bbls. Ib, .0245-  — leaves, DIS.........e+s0ee001D, 016 + AIT Sees, beet ee ae Savory, bls....ssseecceveceeseelb. 1.85 Nom. 
ion : ‘Game = —«-Rosin, gum, B, bbls, ex dock... | Sago flour, DEB ...e-sseeeeeees Ih. ,04%- .06% Saw palmetto Derrics, tgs.....lb. .68 - .00 
25%, bbis., works.........-lb, .08 « - A 100 lbs, 2 i a Salicin, bots., 5 . = Scammony root, begs. Ib 07 - .08 
80%, bbis., works........-- Ib. .08%- — ge Serna 100 Ibs. o.- ens., 25 Ibs... - reste, lump, cons... Ib 85 . 2 
35%, bbis., works..........lb. . - eS. whe cscnnave 100 lbs. 3. — sien Salol, gran., bbis., o am powd., bxs......... cool 
40%, bbia., works..........Ib. 04 - = We i tiers cexysud 100 Ibs. 3.08 - — — oe > = 2° Schaeffer's salt, bgs..... cocceeld. 46° = 
- . OS, Mi 8 oats saves 100 Ibs, 3. -_ = g3., Dintabessccecsue: <e * = 
Veron, AG, Wie, oO as a EP Mc atereel 100 Ibs - = powd., fib, dms., 25 Ibs......1b. 1.03 - — a ye oo 
icksilver, bbls c "Ib. 8.20 e 8.4. By WD vr cverceweuove 100 Ibs - _ kes., 100 IDS.....6.-eeeeees Ib. 1.00 - — A OR oss scnnawes xe Ib, .84%- = 
= me tb ARS dea Bi, MOMs SP oN shee ie 100 Ibs _ Salt, rock, bgs., divd. N.¥..ton.14.20 - — ; 
34 
Red dyes are listed under Dyes. Oe WR aides Seay 100 Ibs _- le.l, bgs., divd. N.¥...ton.17.00 -18.00 kegs, 5,000 Ibs., 1 shipm’t. .Ib. oe: om 
Red, precipitate, N. F., powd., a, ta COE sna pues 100 Ibs - = vacuum, common, fine, bgs., c.1., smaller lots......++... seeelb. .34%- = 
fib. dms., 50 Ibs. or more. = Oe ee 100 Ibs 2. = divd, N. Y..ton.15.70 - — Selenium, pwd. A, 10-Ib. tins..Ib. 2.00 - — 
Ib. 8.28 - Thy FO 0 sdin on 45.0 08:0 100 Ibs - - Le... divd. N. Y........ton.19.40 +-23.20 Wy Ssh hdc s ver ccccce lb. 1.75 2 = 
Senega root, spot, bis..........1b. .95 = 1.00 
Senna leaves, Alexandria, half 
leaf, bls..Ib. .18 - .20 
siftings, bgs........-....Ib. .17 - .10 
Tinnevelly, No. 1, bis.......lb. .18 © .14 
B WAB vccccccccccccccscceds ohh © «AB 
B BW. ceccccccccccecvccesG oO © AS 
powd., bbis., bxs.........lb. .138 = .14 
Pods., BIS... ccoccccsccccscccs mw we i 
Serpentaria root, bls.......... Ib, .60 - .65 


Shellac, bleached, bonedry, bbis., 
f.o.b. N. Y..Ib. .37 = .38 





divd., Boston......... Ib. .88 - .89 
Chicago ........++++-.Ib. .88%- .89% 
Pacific Coast........ -.1b. .40%- .41% 
rfd., bbls., f.0.b, N. Y....lp. .48 - .44 
divd,, Boston...........lb. .43%- .44% 
Chicago ...... és 0ueses Ib. .44%- . 
= - Pacific Coast....... Ib. .46%- .47% 
“ Garnet, bgs..... cbse ss bebe Ib. .30 © 31 
oo D.c., V.S.0., or Diamond 1, cs., 
re 1 39 - .40 
— Superfine, bgs., f.0.b. Boston, 
a * N. ¥..1b. .80 - .31 
4 Ps 4 divd., Chicago........... Ib. .30%- .81% 
a —~ Pacific Coast.......... > wee 4% 
Peed a T.N., bgs., f.0.b. Boston, N.Y. 5 a 
+r 4 Pacific Coast..........Ib. .32%- .33% 
J ry = divd., Chicago.......... Ib. 129%- ‘80% 
2s a — Shellac, —. ao esse. 
7 | orange, “Ib. cut, bls., 
ee gal. 1.55 - 1.60 
eS 4%-lb. cut, bblis......... gal. 1.50 = 1.55 
oe 4-Ib. cut, bbls. o0...... gal. 1.45 - 1.50 
white, 5-Ib. cut, Docescuhe Be -1. 
as 4%-ib. cut, bbis......... gal. 1.65 - 1.70 
; 4-Ib. cut, bbis........++. gal. 1.60 ~- 1.65 


Prices, divd., Boston or Chicago, 10c. per 
gal. higher. 
Silica, amorph., dry-grd., 95-97%, 
825 mesh, bgs., c.l., works.ton.17.00 - — 
Le.L, 2% tons, works, 
ton.19.00 - — 
smaller lots, works.ton.20.00 - — 
wet-grd., 95-97%, 325 mesh, 
bgs., c.l, works..ton.19.00 - — 
le.l., 2% tons, works, 
ton.21.00 _ 
smaller lots, works.ton.25.00 - — 
400 mesh, bgs., c.l., works, 
ton.30.00 - — 
le.lL, 2% tons, works, 
ton.35.00 - — 
smaller lots, works.ton.38.00 - — 
96-98% 325 mesh, bgs., c.l., 
works. .ton.20.00 - 
Le.l., 2% tons, works.ton.21.50 - 
smaller lots, works.ton23.00 - 
99%, 325 mesh, bgs., c.l., 
works..ton.22.00 - — 
med., grd., 99%, 325 mesh, 
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. . Sans 2% tons, works. .ton.25.50 -_ =- 
YES, quality can be measured that each lot of manufactured material com- Ot abe tees 
; ° . ¢ e ’ BOL, WOTMBs coccccccses ton.18.50 - — 
. . . because in one large Solvay plant alone, plies with specifications in the Solvay Book 140 ‘mesh, bgs., c.i., works, 
on. . ° - 
an average of more than 8500 quality tests for of Master Standards which govern the mak- Le.L., WOrkS.......244. ton.16.00 - — 
y 7 4 Silver, bullion..... eecccce +++20Z, .B4%- = 
each 24 hour operating period make sure that ing of all Solvay products. ee ee eer ee aa, 
. é ‘ Govt. purchase, foreign metal, 
Solvay products meet the most exacting qual- There is still another aspect to Solvay qual- of. 85 - — 
: , J , p 4 i. : . Cyanide, cns., 2,500 ozs..... oz. 23 - — 
ity specifications ! ity which becomes increasingly important as BT eee Reet snsewssnes Om ae = 
. . . . . . 80 to 100 ozs.............02. .88%-  — 
.. . That is quality nailed down tight. It each day goes by. It is the fact that, despite a wher ati ae a eee 
4 . ; - ray Z o . . ¢ ? rhic se ‘ . Nucleinate, bots., dms....... a See 
means that, in a Solvay plant, the checks for production rate which is now running far ee ee Eee o-::. me Bo ae 
: : . auy : , sae ° . ; : Simarubra barks, bls.......... Ib. .40 - .45 
quality begin even before raw materials are beyond normal, So/vay plants ave continuing air ee eae ae ae 
taken from the ground. It means testing and to adhere to the same strict quality standards Slate flour, bgs., ¢.l., works..ton. 9.00 = — 
d L.G.b., WOCKB. cccccsccccess ton.16.00 -15.00 
retesting by modern chemical laboratory that were maintained before the present Sloe berries, bas.............. Ib. 60 = .65 
: : 4 Smalt, black. extra velvet, ctns., 
methods every time a change is effected in emergency arose! aie titiie:).fsscocscioeeec) oe 
the chemical or physical character of a Solvay When you think of alkalies, think in ee CONOR, Ws s0< R Se 
; ? 3 Soapbark, bis........... ceeseselb, .09 - -10 
product as it goes through the plant... . terms of So/vay Alkalies, the oldest and J cut, German, ‘bls. Bbias.---.1b. No stocks ” 
° e ° . om., Be ccoccosccccesecs Ib. .16 - .1! 
until final quality tests prove beyond doubt largest American source of alkalies! Us, Mas tecuesaccstress Ie. 116 > 117 
Boda, acetate, anhyd., dms., divd. 
Ib, .08%- .10 
flake, gran., powd., 60%, dms., 
tet dee c.l., aoe am = 
-C.l., Vasesecccccccesss a ~. a 
Soda Ash e CausticSoda e Chlorine e Modified Sodas e« Para-dichlorobenzene « Potassium Carbonate e Caustic Potash PR Dg gs + pare = bd < 
Ammonium Bicarbonate ° Ammonium Chloride . Calcium Chloride . Causticized Ash e Salt ° Sodium Nitrite Aluminate, white soluble, c.l., 
bgs., frt. equald..100 Ibs. 7.50 
dms,., frt. equald..... 100 Ibs. 7.75 


Le.L, bgs., frt. equald.100 Ibs. 8.40 

dms., frt. equald.....100 lbs. 8.65 

Antimoniate, bbls., dlvd..... lb. .15 15% 
Arsenate, dms., dealers, c.l., 


works..Ib. .08 - — 
Raik., Gi ccccssses eeeslb. .09%- .09% 
Arsenite, dry, gray, dms., c.l., 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company dealers, works..Ih, .\#®@%- — 
F F Le.l., dms., works......lb. .07%- .08% 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. Re Oe es 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: l.o.L, dms., works......lb. .08%- .09% 





~ 
o 





, oe . z Soda arsenite, dry, gray, prices are \c. per 

Boston ° Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati ° Cleveland * Detroit poune higher in Chicago; 10. | Per pound 
ane » Vanek e ‘ iy A 8 ates S is e 92 > er in ouston, ex., an ‘colorado. 

New Orleans * New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis Syracuse Walls aclee ale in. ear ened ter 





Plants Located at: Syracuse, N. Y. * Detroit, Mich. * Baton Rouge, La. * Hopewell, Va. Tex. and Colo. 











Soda, agh, dense, 58%, bgs., c.l., 
works..100 lbs.1.15 - — 
- Zone 1..... 100 lbs. 2.18 - — 
233 - — 
. 2.58 - - 
. 298 - — 
1385 - = 
235 - — 
250 - — 
: sesceesecesss+ 100 lbs, 2.75 = — 
eecccccesccece 100 lbs. 3.15 - — 
bulit, c.l. works...100 lbs. 95 - — 


extra light, 58%, bes., c.l. 


100 Ibs, 1.05 - 1.18 
l.e.l., Zone 1..... 100 lbs. 2.18 - — 
ZS seeroccesceeee 100 Ibs. 2.28 - _- 
BS cevececccseses 100 Ibs. 2.53 - - 
& seccesecessves 100 Ibs. 2.98 - — 
bbis., ot works.. oe 145 - — 
Le.L, Zone 1......100 Ibs. 2.45 - — 
eecccccecces .-100 Ibs. 2.60 - -- 
; eeeesececeess+ 100 Ibs, 2.85 = — 
Cocecccocccces 100 lbs. 3.25 - — 
bun, Glo sceeeeeeee-100 lbs, 90 - — 
light, 58%, bgs., c.l., works, 

100 lbs, 1.13 

l.c.l., Zone 1..... 100 Ibs. 2 

9 







-100 Ibs. 
‘ -100 Ibs, 2 
G ccoccssescosce 100 Ibs, 2 
bbis., c.l., works..... 100 lbs. 1. 
le.1., Zone 1......100 Ibs. 2.35 
2 2. 
2. 





Prin 


sereeececeeess 100 Ibs, 
seeecceceecees LOU IDS, 2, 

4 cceeeeeeeseees lOO Ibs, 3.15 
bulk, c.l...........100 lbs. .90 


Sogn ash l.c... prices are per 100 lbs. f.0.b. 
recognized warehouse point and include 
delivery in any quantity to customer’s 
sidewalk within recognized local truck- 
ing distance of seller's warehouse. The 
sales zones are:—Zone 1: All Northern U.S. 
= of Miss. ae = North of the South- 
y. and Va., including 
alse St. Louis, Mo., and Davenport, Ia., 
parallel La., Miss., Ala., South of 381° 
Texas, E. of 100° Meridian and 8. of 81° 
parallel and Fla., in Me., N. H. and Vt.; 
special local zone prices apply for ship’t to 
various counties. Zone 2: Ark. Bast of 93° 
Meridian; Neb., E. of 98° Meridian; Tex., 
N. of 81° parallel and E. of 100* Meridian 
(except Wichita Falla), Ala., La., and Miss. 
N. of 31° parallel; lowa (except Davenport), 
Ga., Minn., Mo. (except St. Louis), N. and 
S. C. and Tenn. Zone 3: Kansas. Neb., W. 
of 98° Meridian, Tex., W. of 100° Meridian 
(including ‘Wichita Falls, but excluding El 
Paso), N. and S. D., Okla., Ark., W. of 93° 
Meridian. Zone 4: El Paso, Tex.; Ariz., 
Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. M., Utah and 
Wyoming. 
Soda, benzoate, tech., bbls., 4,000 
lbs. or more..lb. .39 - — 
1,000 to 3,900 Ibs....... Ib 40 - — 
900 lbs. or less......... Ib. 43 - = 
USP, bbls., fib., 4,000 Ibs. or 
more..lb. 46 + — 
1,000 to 3,900 Ibs....... lb. 47 - = 
CED TRA. GF BEB s ccscccsee lb 50 - — 
Bicarbonate, tech., bbis., c.l., 
works. .100 lbs. 


~~ 
a 

eevene® 

TEER 






170 - — 

BGR, seececes +++-100 lbs. 2.05 - — 

bgs., c.l -100 lbs. 1.55 - — 

¢ BGoke -cccces ---100 lbs. 1.90 - — 
USP, gran., bbis., c.l., works, 

100 Ibs. 2.25 = 

Gils ceudecccstscceds 100 Ibs. 2.60 - 
powd., bbis., c.l., works.... 

100 Ibs. 1.85 - — 

le. 1, give. N.Y..100 Ibs. 2.51 - — 

Ms Oksbeccdscvsey 100 Ibs. 2.10 - - 

l.c.l., divd., N.¥..100 tbs. 2.76 - — 
Bichromate, 8,5 spot, cL, wks., 

07%- — 


Ib. 
l.c.l., 6 cks., or 10 bbls. or 
over. works..lb. .07%- 

5 cks. or 9 bbls. or less, 
works..Ib. .07%- 
Bifluoride, bbis., c.l......... Ib. .11 - 


10 Dbis. lots.......-ceseeees ib, .11%- 18 
LD  BDleeccccccccccccccccese Ib, 112 - — 
BOGS ccescsece orccccosvecs lb, .12%- .14 


Bisulphite, powd., bbis., c.l., 

works. .100 Ibs. 3.00 - 3. 

Llp WSR ccccces 100 Ibs. 3.50 - 3 
solution, 32 deg., bbis., c.1L., 

works. .100 Ibs. 1. 

Le.l., bbls., works..100 Ibs. 1.55 


2 


33 deg., bbis., c.l.. works, 


b a 

l.c.1., Dbis., works. .100 lbs, 1 

35 deg., c.l., works....100 lbs, 1 
l.c.l., bbl works. .100 lbs. 1.65 

1 

1 


i) 
= 
‘ 
11 Ss 





-» works. 100 Ibs. 

Le bbis., works. .100 Ibs. 
Bromide, "USP, gran., bbis., 500 
Ibs. .1b. ae 





fiber dms., 100 Ibs...... lb. .28 - .82 
Cacodylate, 1l-kilo bots....... lb. No prices 
Carbonate (see Soda ash, soda monohydrated, 

soda sal). 


Caustic, flake, 76% powd., am- 
mon. process, bbis., c.l., 


works. .100 Ibs. 295 - — 

dms., c.l., works..100 lbs. 2.70 - — 
le.l., Zone 1....100 Ibs. 3.55 - 4.90 
B cvcvcsccccces 100 lbs. 3.70 - 5.05 

B cccccscsccese 100 lbs. 3.95 - 5.30 

4 ccccccacceres 100 Ibs. 4.35 - &70 


electro process, dms., C.1. 
works. . 100 lbs. 2.70 _— 
L.c.l., same zone prices as ammonia 
process 
liquid, 47-49%, buyers’ tanks, 
works..100 lbs. 1.92%4- — 
sellers’ tanks, works...... 
100 lbs. 1.95 - — 
70%, buyers’ tanks, works, 
100 lbs. 1.974%4- 
sellers’ tanks, works...... 
100 Ibs. 2.00 - 
solid, 76% ammon., process, 
dms., c.l., works..100 lbs. 2.30 
l.e.l., Zone 1....100 Ibs, 3,15 
2 ccccee ecccee 100 Ibs. 3,30 
B nccccccccces 100 7 3.55 
electro process, dms., c. 
works, .100 ibs. 230 - — 
Soda, caustic, solid, electro process, dms., 
l.c.l., same zone prices as ammon, process, 
Caustic soda, l.c.l., prices are on the same 
basis as those for soda ash, The sales zones 
are also the same, 


Chlorate, dom., cryst., bgs.. c.L, 
works..lb. .06%- 


| 


1.0.1.. WOFMB.ccccccces lb. .06%- — 
pane. bes.. c.l.. works..lb. .06%- _ 
l.c.l., WOrKS....-000- Ib, .0O7 = .08% 
Chromate,*,® spot, c.l., works, 
Ib, .08%- — 
l.e.L, 6 cks., 10 bbls. or over, 
works..lb, .09%- — 
Citrate, USP VIII, 225-lb. bbis. 
Ib, .18%- — 
ens., dms., 50-lb. lots....1b. .20%- _ 
QWelb. lots...ceccscecs Ib, .22%- .28% 
dms.. kgs., 100-lb. lots...lb. .19%- — 
USP XI, gran., bbis., 250-lb. 
lots..lb, .24 - = 
boxes, 50-Ib. lots....... lb .26 - — 
ens., 25-lb. loté........ ‘b. .28 = .29 
kgs6., 100-Ib. lots....... Ib. .5- = 
powd., bbls.. 250-lb.lots..lb. .24%- - 
boxes, 50-lb. lots....... Ib. .26%- _ 
ens., 25-lb. lots......+- lb. .29%- — 
kgs., 100-lb. lots....... lb, .25%- — 
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Soda, cyanide, 96-98%, dom., Soda, hyposulphite, pea, bgs., - . 
‘ams... Ib, .14 - 15 F8 e.L., works. .100 Ibs. 2.60 - —_ Soda Ash Soda Orthosil. 
imports, 90%. CS...+...... lb. No prices bbls., a: eevee 100 lbs. os -_ - a ae a 
an b dms.,, works....... 100 Ibs. 3. - Soda, naphthionate, bbis...... ib. 8 - 
Diacetate, 33-35% acidity, bbls., ye 5.000 Ibs. and over, ber, ee: Sitrate — ag sree 
a works. . s. 2.75 = 3, lb, bgs., divd., f.0.b. 
anhy.. dms., divd.......... lb, .12%- = bbis., works....... 100 Ibs, 2.95 ~- 3.20 cars, Srodustas points 
Fluoride, white, 30%, bbis., c.1., dms., works..,....100 Ibs. 3.25 ~- 3.60 or ports, rail or boat 
frt. alld..lb, .08 - — 2.500 to 5,000 aaa bes., oan shipment ......-+. ton.30.005 - — 
y works. . 1th) ibs. 2. - 3.10 200 Ib. bgs., same basis, 
ie a + bbie., works....... 100 Ibs. 3.05 - 3.30 = een 
7 dms., works....... 100 Ibs. 3.35 - 3.60 bulk, same basis..... ton.27.00 - — 
1-9, same basis..... lb O98 - — 5 . 
500 to 2,500 lbs., worké.... im 1 100-Ib. b f.0.b 
95%. bbis., c.J, same basis, 100 Ibs, 3.10 + 3.25 Oe Atl. Guilt Pa ; 
Ib, .08%-  — bbis., works....... 100 Ibe. 8.90 - 3.55 ran ctmasie,. Yall can 
dms., works....... 100 Ibs. 3. - 3.85 <“ : 
le.l., 10 or ore — “— = pea, less than 500 ibs., bgs., boat shipment...ton.33.00 - — 
poten ae works. .100 Ibs. 3.70 - 3.95 200-lb. bgx., samo basis, 
1-9, same basis...... Ib, .09%- = : 4 ton.32.40 - — 
bbis., works... - 3.90 - 4.15 bulk, same bdasis ton.80.00 - — 
Soda fluoride prices at Los Angeles are dms., works.. . 4.20 - 4,45 = = a oes 
f.a.e. works. Site SEME soo secsusweacs ae a os refd., gran., bbls. 10 i. 208 
, , lodide, jars..... pesthasduves’ 242 - — eo aa 
nh le ° ee , - ° —_ 
Greer ba 125 + - SU so cbdcace cartels ss ses 2.52 - 2.57 aeeaanee eee ae oak 
100-1D. 1OtB.ceeeeeeees lb, 1.40 = — Mandelate, 100-lb. dms 8.25 - — Se 
cns., 25 IDS.........00. Ib, 1.65 + = Metanilate, bgs...........+.. . M2 = a... ee ae se 
owd bbls 1,000-Ib. lots EC a SR i ee ” bs. 5. 
P “* » . Ore werks, frt. equald..100 Ibs. 400 - — oe 96- —~ e os hme Wg 
ra 15 dms. and for dlv c.l., works, frt. equa . 
ax a a rereasesee 1.90 Sat oe N.Y._100 lbs. 4.90 - — lb. .06%- — 
ntl 0s tg AS Sagega hd whe > oe e 3-14 dms., same basis. 96-98%, dom., bbls., c.l., West 
solution, cbys., cCnS8........ lb, .82 «+ 1.02 100 a an Coast, f.0.b, ports....lb. 08 - — 
Hy4drosulphite, dms., frt. alld.lb, .17 - .18 1-2 dms., same basis... Lik, sesedseee soevegeces Ib. .08%- .11\% 
Hydroxide, USP, sticks, cns., 100 100 lbs. 5.30 - — Soda nitrite l.c.l. prices range represents 
to 1,000-lb. lots..lb. .22 - .24 gran., bbls., c.l.,.works....lb. 2.50 - — delivery at various points. 
Hypophosphite, N. F., cns., 100- 10 ‘bbis. ‘and. over, diva. 
Hyposulphite, cryst., large, bgs., N.Y..1b. 3.30 - — Orthosilicate, anhyd., dms., c.1., 
works, frt. equal’d..100 Ibs. 2.25 - — 1-9 bbis., divd. N.Y...... lb. 3.55 2° = works, frt. equald..lb. 4.50 - — 
bbis., same basis..100 Ibs. 2.45 - — Molybdate, anhyd., kgs., works, 15 dms. and over, same 
lew, bge., Works, frt. B®. 4 - = basis..Ib. 5.45 - — 
equal’d..100 Ibs. 2.50 - <= Monohyérated, bbis...... 100 Ibs. 2.60 - — 3-14 dms., same basis..lb. 5.60 - — 
Wbis., same basis..100 lbs. 2.70 - — WOEKS ccccccccccccccs 100 Ibs. 2.30 - — 1- 2 dms., same basis..1b. 5.85 - — 
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Abrasive Dye Leather Pharmaceutical Soft Drink 
Anaesthetic Electrical Lubricant Photo Engraving Steel 
Anti-Freeze Ferro Alloy Metal (Non Ferrous) Plastic Textile 

Battery Flour Metal Cleaning Pulp and Paper Tobacco 

Ceramic Food Metal Polish Rayon Tooth Paste 
Chemical Fungicide Metallurgical Rubber Vegetable Oil 
Coal Tar Insecticide Paint Sewer Purification Washing Solution 
Container Laundry Perfume Shellac Water Purification 
Dairy Lead Refining Petroleum Soap Wire 





Our Country's defense progam has imposed tremendous responsibilities on the 


chemical industries. u O 0 K F R 


is glad to do its utmost in providing needed defense chemicals, and is equally 
cognizant of its responsibilities to the industries it serves. 


While priorities must rule, they do not rule out our desire to serve the chemical using 
and chemical producing industries when priorities are unavailable. With 
expanded production facilities and personnel, HOOKER welcomes consultation 
and statements of requirements and will utilize all of its resources and resourceful- 
ness to meet customers’ needs as promptly and fully as possible. 


The HOOKER technical staff has been notably successful in helping to solve 
problems involving the use of chemicals. 


HOOKER SERVES MANY INDUSTRIES 


AND MANY OTHERS 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CITY . TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
@ 713-H 
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Soda Orthosilieate—Vanill 
ca 
Soda, ortho: m Vanill 
10 ee ea” fiake, 4 - Spa 
. ork m rte 
a ae and —~al "400 Ibe, 8.15 eats outohat 
Oxal Is., sam .¥.C. rae i. = Spike nt lea e, ons 
ate. e ba . Ib s man ves, b bead 
“a , neut., dbis sis..100 an 2 pruce an os Is.. ..02. 3.65 
hiwwat rl . 4.55 - - xtr en eg . o 2 
rborate, veers ‘00% =. tank act, reg., bbis., ¢ . a a 
1.e.1. Is., cl. «Ib, 44 = powd. 8, work ate c.1., 16 - _ 
P +» wo » work - = , su 8. ork 17 
ire ndauinieenn 1 super per, bes., bsyune 's..1b. .01% os 
e eoneaeses . elf _ c.i., wor! 1b. . . 
70 an ~ oye . . «Ib, ir. so tanks, bis., c.1 weeks “01%. - se," Conn 7 
Ibs. le bgs., riq Ye Squa , wo + W . -_ 2 1. O 
490 lbs.. bes work uets, - s wvin rks.. orks. Ib. Ni e.1 alit 
powd bs., | works a uill, a lea soogeee éotesh 0414- i. hare eo Ey Ot. 
00 ibs. Sanh. .2ee: Ib 26 - gg he ves, b wees edb, -02 oa fibrous, . 7 
500 Ibs., Bisse ib. .19%- - te, bis owa. Is... ‘01% - us, 93-949 .ton. 20.00 nol, 1° 
s Ibs., Zs., work . ltl! - St. — i a eee eves “1b. i a ° Le.t, “Big 17.00 5 Dy nitratio 
Phosphate “abasic, works 7 1 ad St. a oo ‘pagtnnens: : - —_ 9-09 %%, 325 h, ¢.1 a 002 = tanks, E. of n, dms., ret 
. eee a i Sate Meaee. 50 - 6, ‘mesh n : urn- 
sic, anhyd., -+ lb. 4 a) ‘ n’s Bread tale Ib. ca . 5 mesh ... ton 14.00 “16.1 w Omaha, able. . 
we .c.L. = works. . bes. -- nedible . ib seees Ib. 35 - +23 20-88 i + C1. - 16.00 ane Tr . Coast, frt. alld.. .83% 
is... wre. -<° -160 1 Ibs. 6.00 Starch, © bis... a ‘ = "336 mesh, | ton.15.2 aa onga vin » f.0.b, Mi wal a 
wn a A works. 198 ibe. 638 = al “yt speepecee eal Me ps oon OR, cag twce SMR 17.28 Tonka b oe: Col. gal. 4  — 
om © -++-100 Ibs 6.20 - is po vd., N tae.” hate -08 -20 Alumii off-co mesh, 6.1... ton. 5.00 aS i penn Angoatars oi wgal. .28% 
lL gs., c.l., . 6.70 45 wd., b Le cago..1 .0.D. - 10 num lor, c. , C.1..t .17,00 7.00 Triace zilian sagsegata: “cha” Ib. 16 a 
pic, works ine the “ aie pede lbs. 3.10 gia tat ;fakesty be,” <:ton.17.00 “19.0 Trimyl n Surinam, IESE Js ¢ 70 
Lel c.l., works... .100 8. 2.55 - 2.7 Pota yd., N .b. Chica s. 3.45 —— ennsylvs -_ e, grd 00 - .00 orate, Gnas ae ro ea 2'40 o 
monoba - eames: 100 i 2.95 - 2.70 xf dom., ¥. 100 a ee te yitl i come ‘21 — Tetamyinm , dms., lc. é : "10 = 2.50 
sic, anhyd., cuvesaee a 275 - . unpees, ‘tou 100 om 3.20 ermont eiqetaeeye rr el mye a he outaen Le L, ‘works. ae 
Le.l bes. . 8.15 - 80 import, bes........ oe oS eo ike < Ree eo ton.11.00 - T ine, 1. 1. wo Ib. aes 
bbis., c.l works orks gyi ° 3.65 Sweetpot Des. e sees. we “O588- a ee on isee 13.54 ributyl Sole yrorks...-Ib. 7 - 
Le. 7 * orks... +++ 100 bs. 7.25 i... “... ‘Yb. ‘0710-  — Fr ‘en ea ava ton 14.00 "14:50 citrate 1» WOrks. ea @ 
tribas .. works SB. -0. 100 tbs. 8.00 - 8.25 Wheat. ‘thicl eee. > oe Tt ench ; 2 on Bae a 50 amet , ton lot - a, 
-. bgs., ¢ oe any 745 - os Starch, i che belie bes re 09 perers ‘nae seeeees “ z. woe Phosphate, lots. "oni -70 - 
boi Chee works. wi . 3.20 Be St Sere eee Poss . 06% 0 eerste! on.2 = ns., mek? eee 8 . - 
nh oe t Ib. 2.70 pi Sein oa (odie id ke 1b tea mabtkings a aust ‘ek aoe tor Lele, . 24 - 
kegs, ., works. ++ 3. 3.10 - 2.85 “ rin, ole ey Wi nnéacvde Ib. 05 « m speci extra, 1 oted Pel on No prices benzene ees eg = _ 
Lel cl, wo ane ell bs. 2.90 - 3.60 Stillingi O.+es eevee -Ib. 1.87 = sulp al, 100 oose the mil prices Le. » dms en ae Soa 
usP (ait works. “100 Ibe. 3.40 =35 Stoneroot COnsessssenrensseses “ae oe sin, ; ls in bag = oa = —— 
dried, nena pols. “100 Ibs. 8.73 = 383 iainiini Gest er ae ee cont i 4 “Gime ta) 09 = = seine nga: 
Picranats. dms. o be gee - 4.30 ote aioe asecvevce OTK =" int fat), Te c.1 -— o%° a Le.L., frt. md. ,c. _ 
russiate, a. works. ‘ib 98 - rentium bromide, ee Me Ne s ‘ so, (48% ‘f , ams., ¢.l. “Ib. < ame ne 2 mie basis. Zone 1. .1b. oe 
ow heb nnes ye e : ide, c ee ° ‘am ce. fat), oe bd. . e , bd eee 
bbl Ib. 16 NF, ns... —_ m. arin ; ° am sues 06 a el. sate .08 
eroaller 10 The. or niore. Ib. SS ie 90-1 IV, sac. 2 Tankeg a _— a ie ‘ot: . We : = ‘0R%- 
on lota ; *hlori 00%, Dp bie, « b = £8 2, fertilians Benen os TS 07 « - , Cl. asis. id. . — 
Pyro tracts Ib. 2 ae coment teat recip., — N emeeee ness a, “08 - - eeen a” an works, seeeeee - .08%- 
sheets an ys csi’ 4 Ss an: ge sii a Sg Oe ee - 
4 3 - » 25 a TRY ola: ‘ = » 6 07 a - 
5 tons ee | aguai’a 106 ibe 104- = itrate, Be oes itil . 2s feedi bulk, ammon. Youniten ‘pl - 8.00 All aed, sith or porns acl 00%. = 
— er : ay 2: bie. 3x: eee 4 06 ° "25 ng, asis » 15% t-ton wi prices e basi point: ock . pA 
ume ba . 5. 5 c és , m un Cc ob 4.00 th s.. 8.. 
bb than 5 tons a 10 - 6.10 s ioe bets and : ae = hs hground, ae anit-ton. & .10 ee price excep trichl eae -09 
is., sam ips. 5 troph bbls ov _ h 20% 11% on. 3. Cal.: ces i tion oreth . .09' ° fe 
e.1, work ‘oun 35 - 6.25 Strol anthus s - and Coa wien ween <4 75 & .10 Wash 8. F. ndicated of a. ar i — 
bs he wo IRE aan = 00 eo ee = ta OPE cane. web sie aad ee oe 
less er same Ibs : ne, | bots... Bs .1b . i. an icago, 50 & me” + N cludes a Ser case 
than me bas . 5.30 A . eryst iuee . 3.75 ae T » 13% r., 10 unit- ° 10 ich , Mo. a a the ic a. 
if - C! i, a a ob. 12 te i e |. ’ ‘a. fo and ae, 
Ricinole a came Tbs. 5.55 net a — = a Tapio leaves ale bulk, — 1 Omaha, —~% Wis. ee” a aban 
Sal., nee aab., W ee 55 = 6.45 hee ¢ z. ens .25 Tar ca flour, t Di. s. Sabon . 10 Ga, Ne Nek Ranias ~ Pa., = J. Vtn 
a 's 8. ° eo ance n. e “* 44 ‘ass ” : be 
-» al Is... 5.80 5 - OF i eee 4.50 b -., an. Cit 5 pal . 
eta tence lads ae take ae coe ato ee ee & 
eben ice TMG RE Lie - > caveat - mes i As Sew - 2 Gi etna, sa Gy, SD 
Sesqui e, gegen 00 Ibs. 2 = ae Hya sphate lo r, pine, ‘same nnancre aha gal. 22 - a2 9 daho, includ ‘exas Zone ss., Ark.. 
carbo . .* 30 ro , 2 ts ~ b : i: a 2 ri Or es A and 3 rk. 
nate suesne’ ale ken +. chlorid onl ..0z. .7 . retort, asis oes Bal 24 © 24 cresyl, e., Ne rizon East includes 
" —— . BB oy <Ib. 3 - 1.30 Hypo e, 25-02 OZ. ono . a ‘ pert we ams., ° ‘gal. 25 ‘a 126 ph b Ve» Wash. Tlosneee — 
bis., le joey “wohl 10 fo - 55 phosphi . ens. “oe. 80 Tar anks, d ae cities. dlvd. aT « 27% ane osphate,* CP. .. Utah rn —. 
2 .c.l., Zoi Seal Ibs. 1 Nit te, 25 oz. lot: — | ragon lvd. E. citi -gal. 29% ech ¢.1, +c and Cal, 
3 oF : ne 1.. po Ibs. 4 -_ - rate, 25 OZ. Boge af = Tartar herb, b siiea: Sh 29 - 500 ams., dlvd.. dlvd. _ Cal, 
gece Se: oo ee ss SS B:: ve vn oe 2 
sesq vases 100 8. 2.85 - ~ e, 25- is 100-072. 91 - pow4a., pics ‘ihe Ib. 1.30 - - ine Sih lhe gSitat ite 7Y%- 51% 
basis siearbanais 1, 3.10 - - Sulphate oz. cns lots. .o8 - less t bbls., x gran. 50 Nom je ou , dms., c.1 +eelb. — By ee 
soda “A e l.c.l s. 3.50 ip , erys ., 100-02. 73 U dms han 5 orm gs., 5 . rT anks. rks .. work: .25%- 
Sesquisil Ss one for sais son lamin om nel Su powd ~ lots..08 ae Terpiny’ Bea “bois 2 ee. dee maesapve Ib. e 
— aaa and cat wren Moe - ~ R.. ghey ee ae ipiiieiauas i sorcceactam B- - 
bbis. ep Coley WO me de pagetnee ~— oe 50 erpin hydrate, ees “48%. .51 citr be Lek, out i 
. or ove wen. wen sl b bls., l.c. c.P. ia eo in Terp ydrate, S Pemresssevnes ° Isea- 51 on ate, to orks. - 
= 1-9 bbls r, divd. oe 8.05 - gttche bits, Tee: works a “ams. cP, Poon ; oa 4 2M 53 wemmeteat ton, n lots, eeoae 1.05 
te, 40° turbid, 160 ibs. 4.05 = _— gg = "works. «1b. < ’ Ane dite se Jedsnnneewd 1b. 60 co ba eine aaa 24 eae 
rbid, ‘an 4a ss = me tas ee cet ee - =; » T gra vag entree ms - .65 egl , dms Tsay am 
Le, 5 Srworka. 160 490 <« = ous leas 10 ors Adapter “a. De -_ ee ‘thin i ‘grade, dina. Si Se os re Trimeth ycol, rg alvd..Ib "32 - on 
, see . => — ¢ e : b aie 
1t = me. adiasin my ome, 5 <1 T byownnnes e Gypsu wet..1 See as phosp! ate 45 - 
52°, tg . -eoee works. se oad e, cieiaes. i ee Ib. 2 ‘ 45 strachloroethyie aa SS 17 mei hate, _ wert. _- 
be G eece 8 's . bots., 60 Ib. — > - ch. ( hyl . ad r _ mine. aman. ae | os 
Let, 8 L, works 100 Ibs. 1.26 — 8 oaeaesees ots., 50's. 2 o Tetrali oon Wavenan cP wks. .1b hel e, dms. ener a ae 
or +100 - ulfa ase tee > - T n, d loroeth dm . 08 T i be G8 <a m 
i é more pero 1.40 — ulfaguanidine, cashes seceee ea. 4.86 etrasodiu ms.... ae 21%. 08% Tipo set +, dlvd 50 - 56 
ee ge . works, -- 4-02 bots..... assrsnssteasets > stragodium pyrophosph a oll, meth a Ib. - 
Sta oride, @ orks... a Ibs. 1 oun O18 ewes gm. b + oe oy ee ‘soda pyFosphosphate) meer Ib ee . eee 85 - 
nnate , dom, .100 lbs 65 ots eases oe ot..d = su phat phate ial. do ated, ms . "90 ee 
§ .b mi . . ° 1 e js ub , . 
tearate . dams.. bis.... >. 1.80 - os fib. dm de, 5 “ Reet nc rand 3.50 _ Theobri phate, " (see i le gra bgs., i aes 
s , lump. eccccccce Ib, .12 = 1 s., Ogi tee: be eeenes e 8.10 -_ =— Sodio: »mine bots 9% p once ., bgs works c.L., . ae 
ulphate , powd. — - 5 - Ibs lbs., fan ‘tb, es paiosallcylate eas se aus Trisod grd., ny Cola, s. -ton.26.00 _ 
, anhyd., wo bbls. %- .86% Selb. lotn.. elivery 1.70 - e hydr tee ee .. Ib. 5.00 ph ium begs., c.1., rks. a cae 
a a Ta “a bgs. ke. 1b. ~” cee Ks. - - ieaiicarte te, dims... se: Ib. 7 ; 7.00 ecie osphate phosphate workat 18 
8 or orks. .1 bis . 4 a ae Sake aes ih 25 hio U nilide . ots.. 2 7 No - 2.65 Tu a root '* basi ins .0n.14.50 i. 
les: over, 00 Ibs: ” Sulfa wil. dae eetuine Ib. 2 Ra Th rea, » dms.. = Sree prices ingsten (see B c). Soda ms o 
on ee mores, 1.70 - 1.90 ae rete o_o “a A set eget gram. 85 > aa Oxide metal. powd..*, 
at. , - 1.95 Sulphe rbo ange S..ea, oa yme, Fr on, aie ao ate, CP da ie 
N.V @es @ works % a Ipho nate. » bot .@a. 50 Spani rench cs, W ota oe em. ms. 5 
~ve VE. lauber’ 100 Ibs. 15 Sulph nethy! . 5-gm. eae * : - Th his. bls orks. Sn a Turm: AR ae works. 
 eateaniels, oe oe - Sulphur, ¢ ee ea a eee --Ib, 2, 65 eric rr sencrsses ib. 2.6 
Pe cr ssonted, - 2.40 —_ ae, os kgs ++@a, of ing lodide, at » 23 Sy pisavas Hse 1b. > _ = T Madras, bg ates «1d. * - 
ulphid yst., er b pwé.. . .. sane area Ib = Ti en. Od > a urpentine tae ae = 
a bbis..1b. 07 .0.b, steam contra‘ ye Ht - 6.80 Timo root (see ci Mien ge! ‘3 . “gs. 1b. No prices 
lel + dbis ‘i. 110 -- .07 flow ers, G cts..1 cars, 25 = -80 GC: pe rest Gee ceiae waaal aes Ib. 3.00 N “a8 Le c a a thd Ib. -09% - 
we, & works. .1 c . ° 1 ers ulf ong ton. at rysta le (0 ber i ae aa. © om 4 ee a um, 0 ni 
tons s..100 a 10% io USP tr: ports on.16. M ls, us) ‘oot) ..lb. 3.5 ° . ex 0e ex d bbls 8% - 
less th Soma. tie oi bes act. long ton odin Metals wale. panera os = ie ak .» eX dock. .al. 09 
an 5 {00 tbs. —_— = Led. sc... ei. .100 Iba, 8. "a ieee raits. uenene soles ” » dest., skewness sees = 2 
iat tne tons, O the. 2.90 - flour, seal, ; a co -- Eee < - 48% etatinks:, av iat. asta Ib. Sti = 
a es Wien. - heist stteohs WORE iS: = de” ania”: 8g > 0% raat a vin. Ports. seal ns 
ae 3 ae ~ sae —. i. welinee oe aor el bs. 3.90 - =e cL, 5 » OBS: Ib > tanks, diva... cl es...gal. .62 
less th be han 3.15 ant ined, Seik.-ta 100 _ 1 x oni tons, + atin i No price. arene Tee 1 alvagal “35 - 65 
Suiphite an 5 tone ee: oe a heavy, ‘iat igs ie cl. is: - suite. a. delivery. > ip neta a7 = - 
, eryst., bi 100 — a ee ote Te wait tak. e.1. ss penne se es 14%- ee. 
bis. gs., 100 3.90 Le.l. Oy ciccsee, 100 Ibs. 2 - os 5 ton Phakic Ib -15 - U 
powd., bbis., wor lbs. -_ = ligh eres i Ibs. - D tone) le 8 -_ = nicor 
+» bb . ork * nt, ++ oe i00 = 1,000. gle oe 15% T n 
lel Is., easy aate 1 s..lb. 2 . USP, Seren ne 100 ibs. = eb -9,999 dative "14! ore rue rest, t 
a eae .100 1 2.10 b oe toner lbs Re no -999 1b ery, ee ae Ur see alse 
s 1 to or m "7.7100 ha 2ae @ 2.35 bis. ees 100 lbs. = n-cha lbs B.. Ib. ‘aniun Alet (see 
ulphocarb Ravesse zpset qa ne a: 2°55 he’ Piacuteee ete ‘1.100 Ibs - = Iking, ‘peut es ‘yellow. oxide ris root). ‘Selaninn 
date, gran... 100 a ies veers eee 100 Ibs. - Le, 5 Bs. aye i; a Urea, 4 kgs... black root). 
Sulghoore gran., oor => > "100 lbs. .- , caidas: sali eae. (20 "15 ig- _ , dom., a re , bgs....1b 
nid - = . -_ = , . iz = ons, % warenss --Ib. 2. 
Siceamie, 11 ams. .Ib. - = 50-000 Ibe ea, ae, £85. eo , 
basis 100% li , dms... = 26 + .2 pee bbls. 9 Ibs eee in -_ = circitan oy, 20 6 - — 
lo, paAL., uid, I .35 - -28 a L¢.1., ¢c.1. eas "sce . 16%- Balt Wiln New 
ne ee ot ans ae 5 ou & ce , wa, Ge = 7 an en nington ‘York: 
tanks, works ee sans: °i: aaa tbe. ee mine - = 1,000-9,099 , “singis “deity: lon: = 1 nah, bet ieee 
nants eo femal ey elaine te eas re ie sn “onmeeavibe Sain 
= Pal lb. : a _ rs, 3 - a re setae .lb. .17 < .o.b. B t - 
Le. oom. c.1., wor! Ib. 08 - = refi +c.l., gona pounds. grades re Le. Bo ae eee eciees Ib, «17 - 5-19 t elle, W. 80.00 
sulphori wale oR OY = c _* os too te —_ i + on ; Pa. 26 ‘ite = ee on = 
aii. tel ° - 00%, o- 3 0 ee f.0.b, aan 
Thiowlphate, (o sateen tb O14 hloride, 55 bar. ax: =. 2.05 1,000.0 ie single =e... - phia, out, Boston, 82.50 - 
gstat ies Sepasals os 5 a Le. “gal. ..100 rt -_ =- bbls. 9° lbs y. .- ess B gton del- - 
tec e eH oe - ie 10- lex dm 1 Is, lbs ea ah 1 the alti ss 
Solve a, — ¢ Hyposuiphite) ». 2 D = + Seat = 60. bs. 2.40 Lek, z* Pace cceeeses ~ 15% import New ¥, 5 imore. ton: 
t oe meesssiessse=<s as = loxid 1. » cl orks. --Ib. .0 > = tons tons)...... Ib. a, f. 40% ork, Phil ~<a 
anks. eprint b. - Ged, arent aee «aca ens 1. D tons). . rf - st ob % N. hila .0.b. as -. 
of Omaha, oe 35 ors m ae sasgg esate ‘OF 03% 0 1.600-0.080 gle delivery a. = enrelte ail.” at’ ws - -ton.90.00 
w. C aha, frt. gal. . - 1.50 ot oe wie sale  * on arium ie Roe Ib. oe satles let var” oan tons, -_ = 
hi oast, f.0.b alld., B81 - cotitnant ~ ars LY 08 - oe or ote Beco sete st ib, 15% eine lots, f< i =n 
= -O.- - r ’ * se naihth o oe " .O. ft 
eta, dup Minneaus, 26 + loaiae, aideunit err i - bbls a = ‘base, — & Urea | ferti hay whse. 7 
. XE. ap Ww . gal. - rec ots cars, ahaa ess eam -044- -09 Lel st fae tena ons 5 = 27 izer _compoun . ton. 
Sorbito of works. gal 26 - ae io perk rad 1b 04 = -07 este i & pieave on 01 Bell N., patie °e eR i. No 
Beene ae a monic, Ws, vie Wel ee wx - ier poeands ant prices 
» dms., . gal. = ex fa.s eiliar asa 07% alciu , bgs., c.1. (20 oa ee. age rea - + O co “ 
ton lots, cont =. see Be = st Not Nes i faa. ton. 7? 4103 - m-rutile bas oa ss saat ‘06%- — ae eee 8 * sate Gut 
smal racts, lb. B ainles: ath Ronee to . No - .22 b ae e, b Ib. —_— w. Ve tan iquor ..ton.5 
eae eee a war, 14%- 0 oumioun ete. is oa” ae prices: mis... tsb Nag (SS. Sh 05%- — ae a, f.0.b basis gba: <aek 
e S.. mi ee: ee , ° s nas ota ss b. oN. (i ” , elle. 
my bes. 416. on et) aa 15%- be ho seed, Calif <b. 07 = ona eee ons)... eee 4 : 05% PS Ww. {insoluble ulf ports, 
100-20, 20 to *? ss SR 3 15%-  — poult: edium ., large lb. a « _ f.0.d. it a aanrsessrsesess 10. e- = Uva ., or At ), f.0.b ean 
smal 000 Ibs... ae 9.70 Superpho » b » bes -10 ll freigl factori f.0 vee elb %- ursi L, @ . Belle, 21.58 
pore ae a 7 eee ee. . - ee a> & » 06 ~ leav bet secant ° 
00, Sa.” works: ‘mt si Set i De a oi apy ita a eee ee ee - 
am... Ib. ot See guarante: cars, run-of-pi 7: "06 - Ory cific C ere ae pas wareh rload t - = on.127.00 
ae A -20%- ed oat. le, b —— - 4 the ‘oast ey d, e ouse prices al Ib, ‘se 
"24 ae 16% , Balto uk, i <o ~ above. prices are f. xcept with are 18 < - 
- can % bu . bulk ..ton, ‘oon ‘oluid are o.b. w on th actua: 20 
riple, bulk, same ik, | same 9.50 - Tolu In base, d %ec. per nose Vale V 
oe ponent s20e.18 - Toluiain, ‘mix istilled, highe Pa- aeerean a 
. car --ton 00 - ‘olu mi ens... kgs. r tha ‘a stern t, B 
s s, B .12 018 xed, ee ° D Vv 2 el 
pot..u Balto a (tolu pe + Ib. alonia Is. . gian, b 
-unit-ton, - tan ene), 2° indy Ib, - : cur beards teeeees Is....1b 
i ak ks, indus., -Ib, 92 = .95 Van ps, bgs., hee hae es) 
E ret : ad gs ° Ib 
pre . of O urn: ’ am 26 me 95 iu ae » £m J - 1.00 
Ww m abl S., m .a.s Se. -60 
2 aha, f e..gal. - pento: oe .ton 5 a 
‘oast » frt. a 82 tech aah Ce. Jf ton. No ' 
» fob. Me oar ad Vanilla éms ens. vn be > a — 
Minnege ae lla ee ee a ces 
‘olo. a na Me ns, Bo eae b. 7.00 
: . Mexice A ig tay . - x 
Pa a lexican, tin : on, to Ib. 1.10 
= s iv ° 
Sout! bcereae e, ti ar- on 
a ae cen SRR ns..1b. 9 
ahiti, merican, tins. xsbead oe -10 
nS..... on lb. 2.00 0.00 
nel eee Beare § at “2.00 
eeorceee . oO -12.00 
Ib: 8.75. 6.00 
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TITANOX PIGMENTS 


now are available to satisfy the requirements 
of the Paint Industry. There are seven types 
of pure titanium dioxide (TITANOX-A) ; 
four types of titanium barium pigment 
(TITANOX-B); seven types of titanium 
calcium pigment (TITANOX-C) ; one lead 
titanate (TITANOX-L); and one titanium 
magnesium pigment (TITANOX-M). 

This multiplicity of types has resulted from 
improvements in quality effected by the pro- 
ducer and demands by the trade for pigments 
to meet individual needs. Many manufactur- 
ers have been able to simplify their white 
pigment inventories by selecting one or two 
of the newer types from each group, which 
satisfy all requirements. If you are interested 
we gladly will offer suggestions. 
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Standardize to simplify production, to 
promote efficiency, to reduce cost. 


TITANOX gives you maximum op- 
portunity to standardize on your white 
pigments. 


Our Paint Service Department will gladly assist you 
to select the proper pigments for your products. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 
Sole Sales Agent 


111 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 104 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois; National Lead Company (Pacific Coast 
Branch) , 2240 24th Street, San Francisco, California. 
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Vanillin—Zinc Carbonate 


Vanillin, ex eugenol, 25-lb. tins, 








Ib, 260 - — 

S-lb. tins.......+++ ---1b 2.65 = — 

eld. INS... ccccsecccsccccees lb. 2.75 - = 

ex alacol, 25-Ib. tins...... lb. 235 - — 

5-lb. tins....... Sececcssoscso™m ae ec = 

Del, tinB.ccdsiisicccoccess ID B50 2 = 
ex lignin, any quantity, 25- Ib. 

tins..lb. 235 - — 

Gelb. tins... ..seceseceeceees Ib. 2.40 - — 

Bel. tINB...cccccccccccccees Ib, 2.55 © = 

Venice turpentine, true, cs..lb. 2.00 - 2.25 

Verdigris, bbis., k@s....+.++++- Ib, .22 = .2 

Vinyl acetate, ons. » Works..... ib Wo = 
dms., c. i 30,000 Ibs. gross, 

works..1b. .14- — 

L.C.1., WOPKB...cccccscsees lo 12 = 

5 gals, dms., works.......; lb. .5-¢ — 

Ether, 75 Os vccbues+s<aeeeuees. 130 - — 

50 SO ocovecous oS SbSten rr Eye : - = 


25 
vue Snethyi, toner (see M). 


V.M.P. naphtha (see petroleum naphtha, 


v.m.p.). 
— bark, bls.....sseseeees > - - Al 
Wattle bark, ‘bes, f.a.3......ton.41.00 -48,00 
Extract, solid, bgs.......... Ib, .0460- .04475 
liquid, tanks eevee sececcs Ib OC} = — 
DDIs.  .ccccccccccccccccs Ib. .05%° = 


Wax, amorphous, group 3, at re- 


fineries: 160-165, — 


black 
white 
180-185, amber 
black 
white 

Bayberry, 

Bees, white, bleach, slabs, sy 
Cake, CB. .ccccsccseeeess Ib. 
GISCB, CBeccccccccscccecs Ib. 

yellow, crude, Africa, 10-bg. 
lot. .1b. 

SD WR ovevessseve. lb. 

Brazil, bgs.........+. lb, 
refd., slabs, cs., Ibs...... Ib. 

Candelilla, bgs., 1 ton...... lb. 

jobbing lots........+-+.se0+- lb. 

Carnauba, No. 3, chalky, bgs., 

lL ton..ib, 

GB DEB. cccccccccccseves lb 

Ll Doce sccccccccseccoss lb 

N. C., & bgs., 1 ton...... Ib. 
B DEB. ccccvccvesccccccce lb. 

1 DB. cc cccccccvccccecse lb, 
refined, ‘bes cecsecvcosecces Ib. 
yellow, No. 1, bgs., ton....lb. 
B DEB ccccccsccocvcvcccs Ib 

1 BB. .cccccccocsccveses Ib. 

NO. 8, BOB. cccvccccscccoces lb. 


Zs. ¢ 
jobbing lots....... Ib. 
150°-160° m.p., bgs., 1 ton..Ib. 
jobbing lots.. 
160° m.p., bgs., 1 ton. 





jobbing lots.. - «lb. 
TAVERN, OCB. cccsccccccesce oe0cek De 
Montan, DgS......-e++eeeeees: lb. 
Ouricury, refined, bgs........ Ib. 


Ozokerite, hard, green, congeal, 
p. 66°-68° C., bgs..1b 


70°=72° C., DEB. ccccecs Ib. 
74°-76° C., DEB. ccccees Ib. 


Wax, ozokerite, snow-white, pure, 
76°-78° C.. hes..Ib. 
yellow, natural, 76°-78° C., 


bgs..Ib. 

Paraffin (see P). 
Spermaceti, blocks, cs......--. Ib. 
CAKES, CB.cccccccccsscccecs lb. 


White lead (see Lead, white). 
White pine bark, rossed, bls..lIb. 
White precipitate, powd., dms., 50 


Ibs. or more..Ib, 2.84 - 


Whiting, chalk, com’l., dry-grd., 
pap. bgs., c.l., works, 





No stocks 
No stocks 


No stocks 
51 - .52 
30 - .32 
31 - 33 
-74 - .76 
7A%e- .764 
7 + «(WW 
78 - .79 
78%- .7Y 
re .80 
84 - .85 
86 - .87 
86%- .87 
7 > «488 
84 - .85 
12%- .13 
13%- .14 
14%- .15 
15%- .16 
15%- .16 
16%- .17 
30 - .81 
45 - 46 
58 - .59 
No prices 
No prices 
No prices 
No prices 
No prices 
24 - .25 
25 - .26 
07 - .08 


ton.18.00 -22.00 

l.c.l., Work6........ ton.20.00 -24.00 
wet-grd. blip. bgs., c.l., 

works..ton.21.00 -25.00 

Le.L., WOrks...ceccce ton.22.00 -27,00 
gilders, bolted, pap. bgs., 

c.l., Works..ton.20.00 -24.00 

le.1L., works........ ton.21.00 -24.00 
extra bolted, pap. bgs., c.l., 

works. .ton.22,00 -26.00 

l.c.l., Works........ ton.23.00 -27.00 
Paris white, pap. bgs., c.l., 

works. .ton.24.00 -28.00 

lLe.l., works........ton.25.00 -29.00 


Limestone,  air-floated, 99%%, 
250 mesh, pap. bgs., 


c.1., works..ton.10.10 - 


200 mesh, pap. bgs., c.1., 


works..ton. 9.50 - — 


00%, 200 mesh, pap. bgs., 


c.L, works..ton. 7.00 - — 


gilders, pap. bgs., c.1., 


works,..ton.11.50 -13.00 


Lo.1., WORKS.» cccces ton.12.50 -16.00 
putty grade, water-floated, 
bgs., c.l., works..ton.12.00 -13.00 
le.l., works........ ton.13.00 -16.00 
precipitated, bgs., c.l., works, 
1. i ton.14.00 -15.00 
co WOFRP. cocccce ton.18.00 -25.00 
Wild ee bark, thick, natura, 
-lb, .07 = .08 
FONE, Bhs. cccccccseccecs lb. .05 = .06 
thin, natural, bls....... Ib. .07 - .08 
rossed, green, bis....... ™. eo * oan 
Wild indigo root, Dic cccecceces Ib, .13 - .14 
Witch-hazel extract, dist., NF, 
tax extra, bbls..gal. .44 - .45 
leaves, bis....c0e. esecccces Ib. .07 = .09 


Witherite’ (see Barium carbonate, natural). 


Woodflour, sg 60 oem, bes., 


f.0.b. N.¥..ton.24.00 -25.00 
80 mesh, = basis..... ton.26.00 -28.00 
100 mesh, same basis..... ton.30.00 -32.00 


import, 70 mesh, bgs., ex 
dock. .ton. 

80 mesh, bgs., ex dock..ton. 
100 mesh, bgs., ex dock..ton. 
120 mesh, bgs.. ex dock..ton. 


Wormseed, A merican, bgs..... Ib. 
Ds Ma dehocvcesestoosees lb. 
Wet ONG, Biiscccccesccessess Ib 


Xylol (xyleme), indus., dms., 
returnable, works..gal. 

tanks, E. of Omaha, frt. alld., 
gal. 

tanks, W. of Coast, f.o0.b. 
Minnequa, Colo..gal. 

10°, dms., returnable, works, 
gal. 

tanks, E. of Omaha, frt. alid., 
gal. 

5°, dms., returnable, works..gal. 
tanks, E. of Omaha, frt. alld., 
gal. 

3°, dms., returnable, works..gal. 
tanks, E. of Omaha, frt. amt.» 


Xy 





lidin, mixed, dms.........-. 


No prices 
No prices 
No prices 
No prices 
07 - .08 
No prices 
48 - .50 
31 - — 
26 - — 
2% - a 
84 - — 
29 - — 
41 - 

329 - — 
48 - —_ 














Yellow, mercury oxide, tech., Yellow oxide, synth., bbis., c.1., 
Y bbls., 1,000 Ibs..Ib. 2.87 - — : works..Ib. .06%- - 
smaller lots.........+....-ib. 2.89 -  — l.c.l., same basis...... ain 2 = 
Yara yara, cryst., CMS.......-- Ib. 1.80 - 1.85 Ocher, Amer., golden bbis., Persian orange (see O). 
Yellow, arsenic sulphide, dom., works..Ib. .04%- .06% Zinc, bbis., same basis, chrome " 
bbis., f.0.b, New York..Ib. .52 - .55 yellow, bbis., works....Ib. .02 - .02% OP, contracts..Ib. .17%-  — 
bottles, same basis..... +--lb, .60 + .64 French type, bbis., c.l....1b. .0845- — OPEN OFOEE....cccccsccccess Ib. .17%- = 
imp., bbls., same basis..... Ib. .20 Nom. Cee Mees ccosteseset ogi: alee ae Navy specifications type, | con- _ i 
Yellow, cadmium, CP, import, French, all shades, cks., c.l., ae 
ns 1.85 - 1.40 ex dock, Balto., Boston, N: OPEN OTder..... seer ceecees Ib, .17%- — 
lithopone, all shades, bbis., Orleans for import.. lb, .02475 Nom. Yellow dock root, dom., bis....lb. .15 - .20 
ton, works, frt. alld. 1b. a New York (f.0.b.)...Ib. .02% Nom. Yellow root (xanthoriza), bis..Ib. .11 - .13 
mie be am Se a? * Philadelphia, for im- Yerba santa leaves, bis Ib, 10 + .11 
pkgs., ton lots, same batts, port..lb. .02% Nom. 7 : Bee a. aa - 
se : Yohimbine hydrochloride, viz..oz. 3.00 - 4.25 
San Pedro, San Fran 
smaller lots, same basis. Ab. << -_ = ‘a ‘ oes: ib. .0290 Nom. 
oa A -c.l., @x lock, alto, 
Sulphide, orange, cases, works, 9% tee Boston, N. Orleans. -Ib. ae Nota. Z 
+ ae , MOD TOR csccecsse. ey om. 
Chrome, CP, bbis. Gre. No. Phila., TSr import...lb. .02% Nom. 
of Tenn. and N. of Portland, Seattle.,..lb. .08% Nom. Zein, bgs., 1,000 ibs. or more, 
Miss. R., ineluding "Daven: San Pedro, . Fran- oe ® works..Ib. .20- — 
port, Minneapolis, ‘oc cisco..Ib. . om, leas than 1,000 Ibs., works. . 1b. Ss « 
° , St. ° ex whse., Balto,, Boston, z : oi 
agama ratte. 16-5 — " N. Orieans. .Ib. .02725 Nom. Zinc,1,*,5 Metal (see paint market). 
Indianapolis, Kansas cetate, tech., bbis., divd...lb. .15 - .16 
a Xeon —" c } ey City, Milwaukee, St. " gee bb! 250 ibs —S 2s = 
1%c.), Miss. N.'C., 8. C. Tenn., Tex., Pork... 7s: :1B: -08% Nom. aoe Me ie eneoeo 2s s 
(Dallas, 1%c.; Ft. Worth, 1%c.; El Paso, New York........ bole Nom. gs., 100 Ibs.........5+.. b oe 
2c.). Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Kansas Pittsburgh .......... Ib. .08% Nom. Zinc, arsenite, bgs., c.l., dealers, 
City, Lincoln, Omaha, St. Joseph; lc. Portland, Seattle....1b. .03% Nom. E. of Rockies..lb. .12 - — 
higher dlvd. Pac. coast; for Denver, Pueblo, San Pedro, ~— Fran- 03% N BA MS so iui visbitvssons S 2 = 
Salt Lake City, Wichita, prices are equal- t clsco..1D. .« om. ” ' ‘ frt. alld. bast 
ized with Chicago. .o.b. N.Y., from dock, Zine arsenite prices are on a frt. alld. basis 
Dutch, pink, bbis...... deals i ew Be Ib. .02% Nom. to dest., in lots of 96 lbs. or over. 
Hansa, bbls., same basis “8 oe from =. eeeere iste 03% Nom. Carbonate, Be. FL tte. ‘oy: -20 
chrome..lb. 1.37 - — xide, nat., ls ¢c.1. 0. USP, precip. pe 8 > -_— 
primrose shade, bbls., same Bethlehem, Easton, ans Ib. .04%- — 25-lb. dm - 


basis chrome..Ib. 1.75 - — le.lL, same basis. 
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A “PRIORITY” ON TIME 


By speeding up the oxidation rate, 
Dutch Boy Liquid Drier actually gives 
the paint it is mixed with a priority 


over the natural drying time. 


The National Lead Company gets a 
“priority,’’ too...a priority on con- 
tainer quality by buying from Crown 
Can. Its Dutch Boy Liquid Drier cans 
are made by Crown...made to 
provide perfect protection in shipment 


and in service ! 


Rush jobs don’t make for gentle 
treatment... but the Crown Cans, 
supplied to the National Lead Com- 
pany, have demonstrated their 
ability to stand up under hurry-up 
handling ! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA., Division of Crown 
Cork and Seal Company, Ballti- 


more « St. Louis « Houston « Madison « 
Orlando» Fort Wayne+ Nebraska City. 
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i i Zirconium 
ine, resinate, fused, pale, bbls. Zine Chloride—. 
d zinc, oxide, pigment, | Amer. net ees pie tb. 1 
mere fe, toch., fused, San” 5 7 , com’l, leaded, ., dms., divd....... weve 
Zine, chloride ek. works. .100 Ibs. 5.00 com, bee, Che Sve--3® ‘ giande L preci. i re 
: ee VE... eee ctns., . Ib. 
Le.l., works......100 Ibs. 5.35 ee! 8s Se eara at . one "ton. «Ib. 
gran., dms., c.L, ss 5.75 Le, divd......+.Ib. USP. Cees o> heeeh soa 
/ — ess, com’l, lead Sulphate, cryst., oe ehes 
L.c.1., dme., works.160 Ibs. 6.59 French en bas, Gl, diva. .ID. 100 Ibs. 
USP. 100-Ib. dms.......+.. Ib, 30 - . , oi” dave. Let, 
Selb. jars....-.-+s0eeesdb, .36 bois. cl. divd..Ib. 106% bee, 
solut., 50%, dms., ¢.lL., wore 


ao 
11 


Zinc-ammonia chloride, dms., c.1., 


Le.1., . 6. - 
Zinc-iron oxide, 


, 
Si 


Le.L, dilvd., except 
est..lb. .05%- — 
ex whse., Pac. csat..lb. .05%- — 
Zirconium nda tee” a 3.00 - 4.00 
Oxide, crude, 75%, &r., * 
_ -100.00 
white, 98%, grd., kgs., wor 
t Ib. 1.80 - 2.00 


Le.L, divd..lb. .- LG@as. cctcce 


abe seccoecs 100 Ibs. 
green seal, bgs., c.l., os. flake, ome > peer eees Le 


.0315- 
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nish and Lacquer Materials Market 
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Plastic, Coldwater Paint, 
Calcimine Sales Mixed 


Sales of plastic and coldwater paints 
and calcimines reported by sixty 
manufacturers to the Bureau of Cen- 


sus for September, 1941, were as fol- 
lows:— 


Plastic Paints 


Pounds. Value. 

oe 258, 880 $28,655 

Dry, casein bound da 374,829 28,324 
glue bound a 205,803 10,327 


833,521 $67,306 
Coldwater Paints 
Exterior lime or cement- 
bound 
casein-bound 
Interior, casein - bound 
paste or semi-paste 
form 
dry-powder form.... 
glue-bound 


Totals 


1,516,294 $98,830 
439,298 42,058 


462,245 
124,200 
13,500 
Total $740,833 
* Gallons. 
Calcimines 


1,720,315 $73,766 
2,642,722 121,037 


4,363,087 $194,803 
Sales of these products for Septem- 


ber, compared with the corresponding 
period of 1940, were as follows:— 


1941. 1940. 

Plastic paints....... lbs. ‘ 662,948 
value. $50,115 

Cold-water paints, value. $740,833 $504,200 
Calcimines 4,363,037 5,170,965 
value, $194,803 $213,081 


Hot-water 
Cold-water 


Totals 


Amaranth Approved 
as N.F. Coloring 


Use of amaranth dye (FDC red No. 
2) in place of cudbear as a coloring 
in N.F. preparations has been ap- 
proved by the Council of American 
Pharmaceutical Association on rec- 
ommendation by the committee on 
National Formulary. 

Amaranth may be used alone or in 
combination with caramel, replacing 
in the latter form compound tincture 
of cudbear by substituting 35 c.c. of 
5 percent aqueous solution of the dye 
for 100 c.c. of tincture of cudbear and 
increasing the alcoholic strength of 
the coloring solution. 

Tabulated data on coloring with 
amaranth are given in N. F. interim 
revision announcement No. 3. 

re cord 


D.H. Litter Co. to Move 
hu 


The D. H. Litter Company, manu- 
porocwr® ods Sasser eT ; E facturers’ representative, will move 
prorectv® - —— oo : during the next fortnight to greatly 

= enlarged quarters in 242 West Fifty- 
fifth street, New York, according to 

D. H. Litter, president. The new 

quarters, having 10,000 square feet, 

will house the general offices and lab- 

oratories of the company. The Litter 

company is Eastern representative for 

Anderson-Prichard Oil Corporation on 

naphthas; the Baker Castor Oil Com- 

pany on dehydrated castor oil; the 

Diamond Alkali Company on “Sur- 

: - ; rcs Ziti fex,” “Suspenso,” “Swansdown” and 

iC of Ne tb 


} “Multifex”; Falk & Co. on fish oils, 
Y soya oils and alkyd resins; Krumb- 
‘ haar Chemicals, Inc., on phenolic and 
re ( 2 maleic resins; Metalead Products Cor- 
| ST te - ; rr oh. , poration on metalead (lead flakes); 
ee f ores ven ok oe yee ERE Cy Hy Nuodex Products Company, on driers, 

he F. : CG ‘ : “RE " zs : - | a ce ‘ ‘nuade’ and specialties, and the Wilson 
a genni eae stb one oe é i: 4 fs ; wa Moshion Company, on “Vanadiset 
sy + eo igs ¥ are £ . - one ae ¥ ee f" “a 4 . : Be: 1 e % : ‘ iy : cain The Litter orga oi 

GC ZIDE SANG Ain ad win gen a pt RA a : : tains branch offices in Boston and 
° is Sr n/a Philadelphia. 
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Self-Control Is Preferable 


There is a growing feeling in business 
that the time has come when it should 
know where it is and whither it is going 
with respect to its role in the economy 
of defense. The feeling is that business 
should know more about itself: its capa- 
bilities and also its inadequacies. As a 
member of the recent convention of the 
National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer As- 
sociation put it:—‘‘We should know the 
worst rather than the best.” 

It is not quite enough to know the 
worst: the known condition must be ac- 
cepted; and aims and purposes must be 
adjusted to what is inevitable in spite of 
wishful thinking. Business knows what 
it has; but the knowledge is not properly 
or equitably shared among those who 
need it. Business knows what it can do 
with what it has; but it does not know 
what it will be allowed to do in keeping 
with the paramount condition that de- 
fense needs must and will be served first 
and fully. 

There is nobody can say what measure 
of what materials will be required for de- 
fense needs next week. On the basis of 
known objectives, such a_ prediction 
would be useless—and none can say what 
new objectives any week will bring 
forth, as military secrets are put on the 
production line. If one-half the rumors 
were true about new gadgets and new 
agents which the army: soon is to be get- 
ting out of new materials, there would 
be nothing left for civilian consumption. 
But, business can rule for itself what it 
is going to do with what it has—after it 
becomes frank with itself with respect 
to what it has. As the N.P.V.L.A. con- 
vention observer said: — 

We can’t look to government to tell us what 
is nonessential and what is essential. We know; 
we are the ones to tell government. If we lean 
on government at this time, then, in the future, 
we will have no complaint to make when we 
are forced to acquiesce to the rulings of gov- 
ernment. ‘ 

So, business must know that self- 
reliance is still preferable to subsidiza- 
tion. It must know that, if you would 
have a thing well done, do it yourself. It 
must know that self-control is the least 
onerous—and can be most effective. It 
must recognize that control is inevitable. 
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Textile Chemical Trends 


It was obviously natural that army and 
navy clothing should get a deal of atten- 
tion in the discussions of the recent con- 
vention of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists. The 
army used something like 500,000,000 
yards of textiles in the last fiscal year, 
and the navy is not a bad second to that 
as a buyer. To anyone familiar with the 
aims and achievements of the association, 
it was not surprising that the interest of 
the convention, in spite of the quantita- 
tive appeal of the big army and navy 
buying, lay in the direction of providing 
still better textiles for the best-clothed 
armed forces in the world. 

Military textiles were not, of course, 
the only topic of interest in the chemists 
and colorists’ convention. These techni- 
cal men of an exceedingly progressive 
technical industry had problems galore 
to consider—and they gave first prize to 
a paper on making better textiles to be 
the foundation of better-looking, more 
comfortable water-repelling garments! 
Practical, what? 

There is a tale of substitutes also in the 
records of the textile technicians’ meet- 
ing, and a story of determination to ad- 
just the colorations of human _habili- 
ments to the demands of defense, not so 
much for dyes, although that is a big 
business, as for the intermediates and 
raw materials which parent very many 
classes of useful derivatives. 

In common with practicaly every other 
industry the making of finished textiles 
has become a chemical processing indus- 
try in markedly larger part than it was 
a few generations ago. This has been 
its biggest help in the wonderful prog- 
ress which it has made. And in but a 
few recent years, it has gone chemical 
even in its basic fibers. This trend is but 
in its beginnings. Cornsilk has not yet 
been brought into the place of the silk- 
worm’s product, but out of the protein 
of the corn grain comes now a synthetic 
fiber which is said to be better than the 
cellulosic type. And many another glue 
and gum—as well as glass—is being 
woven into fabrics which have some ad- 
vantages over their natural predecessors, 
and which offer new and appealing prob- 
lems to the men who make textiles 
stand up under, not only chemical tests, 
but those more rigid ones of fad and 


fancy. 
—O-P-D— 


Dealing with Defense Agencies 

Those who go down to Washington on 
some one or another alphabetical call in 
connection with the exigencies of defense 
are typical of all mankind: they find in 
their relations with defense program of- 
ficials exactly what they want to find. 
The human race has always been that 
way. Some come back from their quest- 
ing to relate with rancor the ancient 
anecdote of the banker’s glass eye about 
the alphabetical so-and-so who was not to 
be moved by plea or pressure and cared 
not a whit how many days went by see- 
ing no good deed from his hands. 

Others return from similar pilgrimages 
with tales of their gratifying satisfac- 
tion at finding that OPM or OPA or 
some other agency is staffed by men of 
understanding, men who know that busi- 
ness must exist, and who are willing to 
do everything within or bordering upon 
the enabling statutes and regulations to 
give business necessary encouragement 
and support. 

Still others go to Washington believing 


in advance that they will be given a fair 
and full hearing and desiring to meet 
kind with kind. These come back with 
the same frame of mind they would have 
upon returning from any other business 
negotiation in which bargaining had no 
part, and fair, open dealing was all. 

The priorities and price and other pro- 
gram personnels are not composed of 
business-breakers. As it was said at the 
N.P.V.L.A. convention last week, it is not 
the intent of the priorities program or 
procedure or policy to curtail materials 
supplies in such a way as to impose ex- 
tinction on an industry. There must be 
curtailment; there must be allocation. 
The reasons for the two are not all alike. 
Real scarcities are a prime influence in 
the one; misdistribution—“anticipatory 
buying” is the soft term; “hoarding,” the 
realistic one—is one part of the chief rea- 
son why quotas must be set up. 

But, in spite of the best intentions of 
well-intentioned defense advisers and ad- 
justers of the relations with business, 
some industries are going to have to save 
themselves. This cannot be accomplished 
by fighting the alphabetized agencies in 
Washington. Much can be done to ef- 
fect it by going with, not against, the 
grain of the defense program. It must 
be recognized that there is in business at 
least a morsel of deception and of profit- 
eering and that these are aggravated by 
the pressures of emergencies. It must be 
known that come what will, national de- 
fense needs are going to get first consid- 
eration—and national defense comprises 
such things as supplying Russia with tons 
and tons of phenol—and it must be ac- 
cepted that full, frank cooperation is the 
one best way in such circumstances to 
get along with anybody. 

—O-P-D— 


Recruiting a Health Army 


Anything. which aims even indirectly 
at more extensive and intimate “interest” 
of the Federal government in the med- 
ical care of the people must be carefully 
considered by the drug industry. One 
significant reason for this is the fact that 
almost invariably these “programs” do 
not state any reference to pharmacy or 
the supplying of drugs. This is true of 
the latest idea of the Director of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services embodied 
in the establishment of a subagency for 
the purpose of “coordinating the various 
demands on the nation’s medical, dental, 
and veterinary personnel and assuring 
the most efficient utilization of such per- 
sonnel in the defense program.” 

This new idea has a civilian, as well as 
a military phase. It is said to have the 
“full sanction” of the American Medical 
Association. Physicians, dentists, and 
veterinarians are to be enrolled for 
health service which has not yet been 
defined, but appears to be implied by the 
statement that the military and indus- 
trial needs of the day are “seriously 
draining many communities of their 
medical personnel.” The effect of that 
condition, if it does exist, on the drug 
business would better be measured and 
fitted before the motorized medical corps 
of civilian service is sent out with pouch- 
es of pills and “sulfa” dosages. 

What do you mean “medical corps’’? 
Well; hearken to the director: — 


In the event voluntary recruitment fails, I 
propose, with the approval of the President, to re- 
quest tke Procurement and Assignment Service 
[that is the new-idea agency] to suggest legisla- 
tion for involuntary recruitment if the exigencies 
of the national emergency may appear to require 
it. 
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BLUEPRINTS 


AN D 


THE 


DEFENSE PROGRAM 





kK battleship, every airplane. 
every tank, every gun, and nearly 
every one of the innumerable other 
items directly or indirectly connected 
with our National Defense Program 
is at one stage of its production merely 
a pile of blueprints. In the case of a 
battleship, however, this pile may weigh 
several tons. 

It is easy to see then that the Defense 
Program has resulted in a tremendous 
increase in the demand for blueprint 
paper. This naturally has been reflected 
in the consumption of the chemicals 
used in producing this paper. One of the 
most necessary of these essential chemi- 


cals is Iron and Ammonium Oxalate, 


used in practically all blueprint formu- 
las. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. have been 
for a number of years probably the 
largest producer in this country of Iron 
and Ammonium Oxalate, and are in ad- 
dition manufacturers of a number of 
other chemicals used in the preparation 
of blueprint paper including: Iron and 
Sodium Oxalate, Iron Oxalate, [ron and 
Ammonium Citrate, Ammonium Oxa- 
late, Potassium Oxalate. Naturally the 
large increase in demand for these chemi- 
cals has placed a great strain on our 
productive facilities, but, realizing their 
essential nature, we are exerting our- 
selves to the utmost to make them avail- 


able in sufficient quantities. 


FIZER 


COLO VA RZ 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS e ESTABLISHED 1849 





81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK e 
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CHAS. PFIZER & CO.. INC. 


444. W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PHOSPHORIC (U.S.P.) ACID 


PHOSPHORUS OXYCHLORIDE 


PHOSPHORUS PENTACHLORIDE 


° 
PHOSPHORUS PENTASULFIDE 
a 


PHOSPHORUS TRICHLORIDE 















Plant and Main Office: 
Niagara Falls, New York 






New York Office: 
22 East 40th Street, New York City 





99% # Pure! 


irely new 
Not just another screened product, but an eo 
copper sulphate made by a new pores Pang 
ph oe in vacuum, assuring thoroug ae wd 
rhe aig bout the consistency of coarse salt, a — 
on ize. Nichols Triangle Brand Super- — 
Sea Sul hate has excellent solubility, ere = 
ot il not cake in packages. Packed in la “ 
ae : 100 Ibs. net. There is no preqntenn fe pri 
fon thie nese Triangle Brand Super-Fine crysta 
Nichols Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate ie 
also obtainable in the following 8 : 


STALS, “INSTANT,” 
LARGE CRYSTALS, SMALL ee role Copper Content). 


AND MONOHYDRATED (Full 35% 

COPPER OXIDE (Red) ° NICKEL SULPHATE 
MADE BY ‘ 

PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATIO 


‘ners of Electrolytic Copper ; 
Offices: 40 waist. New York, N.Y. © 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, lll. 
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OR your convenience 


aes 


we offer in this com- 
pact booklet form a list 
of selected products and 
ie their major uses, which we 
are regularly supplying 
to the leading chemical 
industries. 


Write to our nearest office 


consuming 


for your copy. 


Philipp Brothers, Inc. 
70 Pine St., New York, N. Y. 
176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


100 Fountain St., 
Providence, R. |. 





WATERPROOF 


B PAPER- LINED 


— the answer to your problems wherever moisture with 
resulting lumping or caking is a factor in transit or storage. 
Fulton Waterproof Bags with the special Diastretch lining 
are stepping up efficiency and effecting real savings for 
large users all over the country. Save money —replace more 
expensive containers with Fulton Waterproof Paper Lined 
Bags for shipping, storing chemicals, pigments and any 
products that require sift-proof and moisture-proof con- 
tainers. Write, wire or ’phone your order today. Quick 
shipments from Atlanta, Georgia and St. Louis, Missouri. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 
Manufacturers since 1870 


Atlanta St. Louis New York 


Minneapolis 


New Orleans 
Dallas Kansas City, Mo. 


ESTIMATE YOUR NEEDS ’ » ORDER TODAY 
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Heavy Chemicals 


Copper Sulphate Higher— Calcium Chloride Prices Issued 
—Anhydrous, Aqua Ammonia Container Schedule Extended 
—Cobalt Chemicals Under Direct Allocation Control 


An upward revision in the quotations for copper sulphate provided 
the principal development in the market for heavy chemicals last week. 
The changes reflected the increased labor and materials costs rather 
than any change in the basic metal price. A leading producer issued 
a nationwide schedule for calcium chloride showing several adjust- 
ments in the less than carload quantities, while revisions were made 


in certain packings due to increased costs. 


One factor announced 


extension of current contract schedules for anhydrous ammonia in 
cylinders and aqua ammonia in drums to December 31, 1942. 

A heavy movement of chemicals for defense purposes continued last 
week. Priority ratings in various forms had a great deal to do with 
the directing of shipments. Further recommendations were looked for 
to place materials that are in short supply under allocation to provide 


a steady flow for defense requirements. 


The SPAB has formulated 


plans for an allocation pool in scarce materials to enable a specific 
percentage to be set aside for small consumers. 

The OPM announced that cobalt metal, chemical compounds and 
all ore and concentrates have been placed under direct allocation con- 


trol. 


Deliveries of cobalt chemical compounds for non-metallic uses 


by any processor or dealer are limited to 90 percent of the average 
monthly weight delivered by him for the first six months of 1941. A 
similar restriction is placed on the manufacture of those chemicals 


which are not convertible in cobalt metal. 


Paper production, as a percent- 
age of a six-day capacity, was 
109.7 percent in week ended No- 
vember 1, according to the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association. 
This compares with 107.5 percent 
in the previous week and 85.6 per- 


cent a year ago. 


Alums.—Business limited to regular 
contracts. Price tone firm. 

Alumina Hydrate.—Market firm. 
Steady inquiry for light and heavy 
grades, 

Alumina Sulphate.—Active interest. 
Market position tight. Prices rule 
firm. 

Ammonia, Anhydrous.—One factor 
offers to extend before December 31, 
1941, present contracts in cylinders to 
December 31, 1942. 

Ammonia, Aqua.—A leading pro- 
ducer accepting contracts to December 
31 at current levels for ammonia in 
drums covering next year’s require- 
ments. All orders subject to seller’s 


| 





Bleaching Powder 


Direct government buying has 
been one factor in limiting sup- 
plies of bleaching powder. The 
situation prevailing in chlorine 
also contributed to make the 


market position tight. Expan- 
sion of existing facilities will 
depend somewhat upon the 
amount of chlorine available. 
Output at present is estimated 
around 50,000 tons per annum. 
Sellers limited business to reg- 
ular consuming trade for nor- 
mal requirements, and so far 
have been able to take care of 
this business. 

Reflecting the domestic situa- 
tion, shipments of bleaching 
powders for export have de- 
clined in recent months. An 
export license is now required 
for the material. Japan and 
Germany supplied most of the 
needs of South America before 
the war, and in the early part 
of the war this country shipped 
fairly large amounts. Exports 
during the first six months of 
1941 amounted to _ 1,030,763 
pounds. Imports declined in 
1940 to 417,436 pounds, com- 
pared with 1,323,103 pounds im- 
ported in the 1939 year. 

No change occurred in the 
scheduled prices since the start 
of the war. Car lots range from 
$2 to $2.85 per 100 pounds, while 
less car lots were from $2.25 to 
$3.35 per 100 pounds. No an- 
nouncement concerning next 
year’s prices have been made. 
Scattered business took plive in 
the outside market from 7c. to 
10c. per pound. 








Price Changes 


Advanced 
Copper sulphate, cryst., lic. per 100 
Ibs. 
monohydrated, 25c. per 100 Ibs. 
Strontium chloride, 2c. per lb. 


Reduced 


None 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers complied from 
twenty-five typical chemicals on 
the basis of 100 for August 1, 

1914, compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week, week. month, year. 
168.5 168.3 168.3 156.8 


Index numbers compiled from 
twenty typical acids on the basis 
of 100 for August 1, 1914, com- 
pare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week. month, year. 
109.0 109.0 109.0 101.6 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 

———————— —————————— 
acceptance as to quantities and dates 
of delivery. 

Ammonia Bicarbonate.—Sellers en- 
gaged in writing contracts for next 
year. Steady inquiry. 

Ammonia Bifluoride.—Supplies lim- 
ited. Prices unchanged and tone firm. 

Ammonia Nitrate. — Substantial 
quantities moving for defense pur- 
poses. Prices rule firm. 

Ammonia Perchlorate.—Spot offer- 
ings small. Quotations nominal. 

Ammonia Persulphate. — Buying 
steady. No change occurred in the 
quotations. 

Ammonia Phosphate.—Market tight, 
offerings limited. Prices firm. 

Ammonia Silicofluoride. — Material 
scarce. Quotations nominal. 

Ammonia Sulphocyanide.—Domestic 
output sufficient to take care of most 
needs, Prices remain firm. 

Ammoniac, Sal. — Prices lacked 
change and tone held firm. Shipments 
retained at good levels. 

Antimony Oxide.— Offerings re- 
stricted to regular consumers for nor- 
mal needs. Prices without change. 

Arsenic.—Steady interest prevailed. 
A firm tone governed the dealings. 

Barium Carbonate.— Supplies re- 
main tight, and shipments lag. Prices 
were firm. 

Barium Chloride. — Withdrawals 
confined to contracts as a rule. Prices 
without alteration. 

Barium Hydrate.—Buying moder- 
ately active. Prices held firm. 

Barium Nitrate.—Quotations ranged 
from 10%c. to 12%c. per pound. Ac- 
tive inquiry. 


Current prices on heavy chemicals are given in the alphabetical list of priees 
beginning on page 7 





Association meetings:— 


Chemical Show, Grand Central Palace, New York, Dec. 1 to 6. 
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FINEST QUALITY 


BICARBONATE OF SODA 
SAL SODA (scisCrystais 
MONOHYDRATE OF SODA 


PIONEER WASHING SODA 
CHURCH & DWIGHT Co. 


70 PINE STREET Phone Digby 4-2181 NEW YORK CITY 


PHOSPHORUS (Yellow) Produced in our own electric 


furnace using phosphate rock from our own mines. 


PHOSPHORIC ACID oe Pure Food Grade. Made 
from high quality elemental phosphorus. 


“ELECTROPHOS”’. A superior quality of triple super- 
phosphate of approximately 48% available P20s. 


Almost white in appearance. 


FLORIDA PEBBLE PHOSPHATE ROCK. Grades 77% 
B.P.L. and all standards to 68%. Also of special 
specifications—quality—calcining—grinding. 


THE PHOSPHATE MINING COMPANY 
110 William Street, New York Nichols, Florida 


SODIUM 
SULPHIDE 


BARIUM CARBONATE BARIUM CHLORIDE 
BLANC FIXE BARIUM PEROXIDE 
BARIUM OXIDE BARIUM HYDRATE 


Manufactured by 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 


OFFICE AND WORKS: SOUTH CHARLESTON, W.VA. 


COPPERAS 


SULPHATE TECHNICAL 


PRODUCED AND SOLD BY 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


TITANIUM DIVISION 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


FERROUS 





7 COPPER 


ULPHATE 


IRVINGTON SMELTING & REFINING 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


Works 


NEW YORK OFFICE 30 CHURCH ST. 
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BARIUM PEROXIDE 


BARIUM AND CHEMICALS, Inc., Willoughby, Ohio 
Successors to The J. H. R. Products Co. 


FORMIC ACID 


85% AND 90% STRENGTHS 





Noted for its purity, uniformity, and stability. Will not darken 
when exposed to light. Will not cloud up when diluted. Free 
from sulphuric acid, sulphur-bearing compounds, and chlorides. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


METOL 


Sele Licensee Registered Trade Mark 


TANNIC ACID, u.s.p. and Technical 


GALLIC ACID, U.S.P. and Technical 
ZINSSER & CO., Inc., “Kew vom" 


THE ENEQUiST CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS pears 


DRUGS — OILS — WAXES ila GaN 


Inquiries Solicited : 
251 Freeman Street Brooklyn, N.Y. Saat Z 


SODIUM 
SILICOFLUORIDE 


Limited supplies available for 
immediate and future delivery 
WE INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES 
* e 


PIONEER CHEMICAL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 


CARBON BISULPHIDE 


BORIC ACID : CARBON TETRACHLORIDE : BORAX : TITANIUM 
TETRACHLORIDE : SULPHUR CHLORIDE : SILICON TETRACHLORIDE 
CREAM OF TARTAR : SULPHURIC ACID : CAUSTIC SODA 
WHITING :_TARTARIC ACID LIQUID CHLORINE _: SULPHUR 

TEXTILE STRIPPER CARBON BISULPHIDE 





Ue 


NCISCO, CAL. 420 NGTON AVE., NEW YORK — CHICAGO, 
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Calcium Acetate.— Market short. 
Buying steady. Prices firm. 


Calcium Carbide—Active inquiry. 
f firm price tone remained in evi- 
dence. 


Calcium Chloride—A leading pro- 
ducer issued nation wide schedule 
showing adjustments in less than car- 
load quantities in various zones due 
to increased costs. No change oc- 
curred in car lots quantities. De- 
mand heavy. 

Carbon Bisulphide.—The increase of 
Yc. announced in September was 
rescinded, and new schedule issued 
placing all quantities at previous 
levels. 

Carbon Tetrachloride.—Material sub- 
ject to strict priority control. Prices 
without change. 

Chlorine.—Defense .needs absorb 
large quantities and civilian needs 
usually allocated. Prices rule firm. 

Cobalt Oxide.—Metal placed under 
direct allocation control by OPM. De- 
liveries of chemical compounds for 
non-metallic uses limited to 90 percent 
of average monthly shipments for first 
six months of 1941. 

Copper.—Government contracts for 
entire copper output of three high 
cost Michigan producers calling for 
purchases at maximum prices of 15c. 
to 16c. per pound. 

Copper Sulphate.—One factor ad- 
vanced prices for crystals 15c. to basis 
of $5.15 per 100 pounds in car lots 
with the usual differentials for special 
sizes and smaller quantities. Mono- 
hydrated raised 25c. per 100 pounds 
to the level of $9.20 in car lots. Ad- 
vances due to higher labor and ma- 
terial costs. 

Fluorspar.—Market position tight, 
demand steady and prices well sus- 
tained. 

Glauber’s Salt—Shipments usually 
limited to regular consuming tirade. 
No change occurred in the prices. 

Lead Acetate.—Market position tight. 
Prices underwent no change. 

Lime.—A good demand continued. 
Pricewise a firm tone predominated. 

Magnesia Chloride.—Material scarce. 
Prices unchanged and firm. 

Manganese Dioxide.—Business usu- 
ally confined to regular contract ac- 
counts. Prices held firm. 

Nickel Salts—Shipments on pro- 
rated basis. Quotations nominal. 

Phosphorus.—Market position re- 
mains tight as defense needs take 
large quantities. Prices firm. 

Potash Carbonate.—Demand active, 
and sellers under pressure to supply 
all inquiries promptly. Prices with- 
out change. 

Potash Caustic—Steady interest, 
market position tight. Prices un- 
changed. 

Potash Chlorate.—Shipments active 
to contract channels. No change in 
the prices. 

Potash Permanganate.—Direct and 
indirect defense needs take most of 
supplies. Prices firm. 

Salt——Business moderately active. 
A firm price tone characterized the 
market. 

Saltcake.—Shipments moved direct 
to consuming channels. Prices under- 
went no change. 

Saltpeter—Buying good. Market 
lacked any price change and tone was 
firm. 

Soda Acetate.—Market tight. Busi- 
ness restricted to usual consumers. 
Prices unchanged. 

Soda Ash—Demand active; ship- 


ments held to contract accounts for 
regular needs. Prices firm. 

Soda Bicarbonate——Sellers engaged 
in writing contracts for next year at 
firm levels. 

Soda Bifluoride——Supplied limited. 
Prices unchanged and firm. 

Soda Bisulphite—Firm price tone 
prevailed, while inquiries were brisk. 

Soda, Caustic.—Broad buying con- 
tinues; sellers usually limited com- 
mitments to regular contract require- 
ments. Price tone firm. 

Soda Chlorate.—Defense needs ma- 
jor factor in limiting supplies. Prices 
firm. 

Soda Cyanide.—Business active. No 
change disclosed in the prices. 

Soda Fuoride. — Material scarce. 
Prices held at previous levels. 

Soda Hydrosulphite.— Prices un- 
changed and firm. Business restricted. 

Soda Metasilicate—Steady inquiry. 
Prices held at same levels. 

Soda Nitrite—Market position firm, 
while buying was well sustained. 

Soda Phosphate.—Business allocated 
among regular consumers. Prices un- 
changed and firm. 

Soda Silicate—A good replacement 
business continued to keep market in 
firm position. 

Soda _ Silicofluoride—Spot offerings 
small, and material continued in short 
supply. Prices nominal. 

Soda Sulphide.—Demand heavy, and 
supplies tight. Prices firm. 

Strontium Salts.—Prices for chloride 
were higher, ranging from 22c. to 25c. 
per pound: carbonate held at 25c. per 
pound while no change occurred in 
the nitrate. Demand steady. 

Sulphur, Refined. — Commercial 
grades move in good volume. Prices 
rule firm. 

Tetrachlorethylene.—Shipments sub- 
ject to rigid priority control. Prices 
firm. 

Tin Salts—Buying steady, with of- 
fering of anhydrous tetrachloride lim- 
ited. Tin oxide quoted at 55c. per 
pound. 

Zine Chloride.—Business confined to 
regular contracts for normal require- 
ments. Prices unchanged and firm. 


Acids 


An active inquiry, reflecting defense 
needs, prevailed in the market for 
mineral acids last week. Supplies of 
acetic and acetic anhydride were lim- 
ited. Bulk of chlorosulphonic moved 
for defense purposes. Chromic and 
formic were in a tight position. Heavy 
demands appeared for muriatic and 
nitric. Offerings of oxalic were lim- 
ited. A tight situation existed for 
various grades of phosphoric. Busi- 
ness in sulphuric was usually limited 
to contract consumers, and sellers 
were unable to take any new book- 


Te 


GROUND AND SOLD 


Commercial flour, dusting 
sulphur, wettable sulphur, 
rubbermakers’ sulphur . . . 


All crude sul- 
phur used is 


bd 
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CSU t dal eae 


P.0.BOX 231 HOUSTON, TEXAS 





COPPER OXIDES 


ROBERT A. COUPE, 260 Rhode Island Ave. Pawtucket, R.I. 
Telephone PErry 3354 


General Offices: 
125 S. 3rd ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ings. No price changes occurred, and 
the tone remained firm. 
Acetic—Active inquiry; supplies 
limited and prices on ceiling basis. 
Acetic Anhydride.—Supplies scarce. 
No change disclosed in the prices. 
Battery. — Commitments _ steady. 
Prices failed to change. 
Chlorosulphonic. — Defense needs 
take bulk of material. Prices un- 
altered. 
Chromic.—Available offerings allo- 
cated to regular consumers. Prices 
firm. 


Formic.—Market position tight. No 
change occurred in the prices. 
Gallic.—Offerings limited. Prices 


underwent no change. 

Hydrofluoric.—Market position firm. 
Business steady. 

Lactic.—All grades moved steadily. 
Prices display firmness. 

Mixed.—Shipments active. 
price tone prevailed. 

Muriatic. — Heavy demand. No 
change took place in the quotations. 

Naphthenic.—Supplies moving di- 
rect to consuming channels. Prices 
unchanged. 

Nitric.—Defense needs major factor 
in absorbing supplies. Prices firm. 

Oxalic.—Offerings remain limited. 
Prices unchanged and firm. 

Phosphoric. — Tight situation evi- 
dent. Pricewise a firm tone predomi- 
nated. 

Sulphuric.—A good volume of busi- 
ness moved against contracts, with 
sellers unable to take on any new 
business. Prices remain at previous 
lévels and tone was firm. 


Baltimore, Nov. 5.—The sulphuric acid 
situation here remains as it has been 
for weeks, with producers filling con- 
tracts at the prices named in agree- 
ments, but when it comes to other buy- 
ers, the sellers assert they have no acid 
over and above their contracts to dispose 
of, so that consumers not protected by 
contracts find themselves in a bad way. 
as no supplies are offered at any figure 
on the plea that the production is en- 
tirely taken up with deliveries under or- 
ders. A decision is awaited on the plea 
of Baltimore receivers of brimstone for 
a $5 freight rate by rail, against Nor- 
folk’s $4.50 rate, with the railroads hav- 
ing given notice of an advance to $6 
per ton. Pending any further develop- 
ments the nominal prices of acid are 
reported to be unchanged at $14 per 
ton for 60 degree and at $16 per ton for 
66 degree acid. Oleum is also held steady 
at $19 per ton. 


A firm 


* . 
Insecticides 
Business was quiet in the market 
for agricultural insecticides and 
fungicides last week. Seasonal con- 


ditions limited actual shipments ot 
calcium arsenate. Dealings in bor- 
deaux mixture were slow. Not 


much new business developed in lea: 
arsenate. Supplies of paradichlcro- 
Benzene were limited. Quotations 
held at previously established levels. 
and the tone remained firm. 
Bordeaux Mixture.—Dealings quiet. 
Prices failed to change. 
Calcium Arsenate.—Seasonal condi- 
tions limited transactions. Prices firm 
Lead Arsenate.—New business light. 
Prices unchanged and firm. 
Paradichlorobenzene.—Offerings re- 
stricted. Prices held firm. 


Resale Markets 


A narrowing of offerings continued 
in the resale market for heavy chemi- 
cals last week. Prices were generally 
higher for what little material made 
its appearance. 

Various fluorides remain scarce. 
Ammonia bifluoride was quoted at 20c. 
per pound; ammonia silicofluoride 25c. 
per pound; magnesia _silicofluoride 
from 20c. to 25c. per pound and soda 
silicofluoride 22c. to 24c. per pound. 

Bleaching powder ranged from 9\sc. 
to 10c. per pound; carbon tetrachlor- 
ide at 19c. to 22c. per pound; cobalt 
oxide, $2.50 to $2.80 per pound; nickel 
salts 35c. to 37c. per pound and red 
phosphorus 82c. per pound. 

Only small supplies of potash salts 
appeared. Potash chlorate ranged 
from 45c. to 60c. per pound; caustic 
potash, 9c. to 12c. per pound; potash 
carbonate, 10c. to 12c. per pound; pot- 
ash metabisulphite, 35c. to 45c. per 
pound and potash permanganate, 
$1.10 to $1.50 per pound. 

Sodium compounds were in light 
supply. Soda acetate was listed at 
9c. per pound; soda ash, $2.75 to $3 
per 100 pounds; caustic soda, $3.75 to 
$5 per 100 pounds; soda hydrosulphite, 


34c. to 40c. per pound; soda phosphate, 
tribasic, $4.50 to $5.50 per 100 pounds; 
soda pyrophosphate, 13c. to 17c. per 
pound and soda sulphide 9c. to ILlc. 
per pound. 

Chromic acid ranged from 23c. to 
28c. per pound; formic, 90 percent, 
35c. to 43c. per pound and oxalic, 34c. 
to 40c. per pound, 


Anhydrous Ammonia Prices 
In Cylinders Are Extended 


National Ammonia Division of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, announces to its customers an 
offer to extend (before December 31, 
1941) present contracts for anhydrous 
ammonia in cylinders, to December 
31, 1942. Contracts for 1942 are avail- 
able to those customers who have 
been served on a spot basis in 1941. 

Present prices, terms and conditions 
remain the same except that, in view 
of the prevailing extraordinary condi- 
tions, all orders will be subject to 
du Pont’s acceptance as to quantities 
and dates of delivery. 





Aqua Ammonia Prices 
For Drum Shipments Extended 


National Ammonia Division of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, is writing its contract customers, 






November 10, 1941 a 


offering to extend existing contracts 
for 26 degrees Baume aqua ammonia 
in drums to December 31, 1942. 


The letters of extension announce 
no change in prices, terms, or condi- 
tions except that, in view of the pre- 
vailing extraordinary conditions, all 
orders are subject to du Pont’s ac- 
ceptance as to quantities and dates of 
delivery, and due to scarcity of iron 
drums and delay in procuring new 
ones, large (110-gallon) or small (55- 
gallon) capacity drums _ will be 
shipped at seller’s option, but at the 
price for ammonia now applying to 
large size drums. 





Cobalt Under Direct 


Allocations System 


—Continued from page 5 
authorizations by the Director of 
Priorities. It provides that monthly 
requests for cobalt shall be filed on 
forms prescribed by the Priorities 
Division and monthly allocations of 
cobalt for metallic purposes will be 
made by the director without regard 
to previous preference ratings. 
Deliveries of cobalt chemical com- 
pounds for non-metallic uses by any 
processor or dealer are limited to 90 
percent of the average monthly 


weight delivered by hira for the first 
six months of 1941. A similar restric- 
tion is placed on the manufacture of 
those chemicals which are not con- 
vertible into cobalt metal. Termina- 
tion date of the order is March 31, 
1942. 

Fifteen hundred of the 1,700 tons 
of cobalt now being produced an- 
nually in the United States come from 
ore imported from Africa. Domestic 
ore is limited to a small area in 
Pennsylvania, where it is produced 
as an iron by-product. Canada pro- 
duces some cobalt, but all of it is be- 
ing used for war purposes there and 
in England. Some low grade ore de- 
posits exist in Canada and could be 
placed in production as an emer- 
gency supply for the United States. 


Facilities to increase metal refining 
capacity by 50 percent now are under 
construction at Niagara Falls, New 
York, and are expected to be in pro- 
duction by the middle of next year. 

Cobalt metal is used as an alloy for 
steel, largely in the production of 
high-speed cutting tools. Cobalt 
chemical compounds are used as a 
drier for paint and as a binder for 
applying enamel to steel. Total esti- 
mated requirements for 1942 are ap- 
proximately 400 tons more than cur- 
rent annual production in the United 
States. 


DEPENDABLE ASSETS 


in your plant the 
year ‘round 


identical. 


Mo MR ee ae 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA., and Everywhere 


po 


Diamond GUARANTEED PURITY assures you of = 
alkalies always of the highest commercial quality. ; 


Diamond CONTROLLED MANUFACTURE means rhs 
strict adherence to your specifications and exact a 
duplication on all future orders. 


Diamond DEPENDABLE UNIFORMITY means that, 
on a given specification, every shipment is absolutely 


Diamond PROGRESSIVE RESEARCH continuously 
improves Diamond Products,—makes them more per- 
fectly fit Industry's requirements. 
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Textile Chemists and Colorists Meet 


Twenty-first Annual A.A.T.C.C. Convention 


Pinehurst, N.C., October 31 and November 1, 1941 


Defense exigencies in materials, tex- 
tile demands by the army and navy, 
and the improving of quality of tex- 
tile fabrics were topics which made 
extraordinarily busy and interesting 
the twenty-first annual meeting of the 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists. The Piedmont 


section of the association, which was 
host for the Pinehurst gathering, did 





Carl Z. Draves 
Retiring A.A.T.C.C. President 


an excellent job of preparation and 
handling. And it got out a big at- 
tendance, registering 750 persons. 


Research was the most popular solu- 
tion for the industry’s many prob- 
lems. Aside from its prominence in 
the technical sessions, it was empha- 
sized in the banquet address of the 
retiring president, Carl Z. Draves, of 
General Dyestuff Corporation, who 
told of the practical service which has 
been rendered by those who seek after 
ever-new ideas. His thought was that 
management became of _ increasing 
value in its directing of industry as 
it became more and more research- 
minded. Research opportunities in 
the textile mill were discussed. 

Stress was laid on the wisdom of 
not discarding new-found facts be- 
cause they apparently do not fit in 
with what is already known. It was 
also emphasized that the past must be 
known before the future can be 
essayed. 

One thing that stood out in all the 
searching for further improvement 
was a general gratification over how 
much better now are the textiles go- 
ing into army and navy uniforms 
than they were a quarter-century ago 
when, as one commentator phrased it, 
fastness to moonlight and a heavy 
dew was a standard. 

The association now has more than 
2,800 members. Its roster of support- 
ing (company) members has _in- 
creased, and the expectations are that 
the value of its research work will 
bring still further recognition of that 
sort, 


Sectional Prize Winners 


The judges of the papers presented 
by the several local sections of the 
association in the annual contest, bas- 
ing their findings on the technical 
value and originality or record of dis- 
covery of the contributions and on the 
manner of their presentation, an- 
nounced through Prof. Louis A. Olney, 


chairman of the research committee, 
the following awards:— 

First prize, ‘Cotton Fabric Construc- 
tion in Relation to Water Resistance,” by 
P. J. Wood, of the Royce Chemical Com- 
pany, for the New York section. 

Second prize, “Testing Vat Dyed Cot- 
ton for Fastness to Hypochlorite Bleach,” 
by Charles A. Seibert, of E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., for the Philadelphia sec- 
tion. 

Third prize, “Progress Report on the 
Preparation and Processing of Domestic 
Flax,” by P. N. Collier, of Callaway 
Mills, for the Southeastern section. 

The sections’ papers were submitted 
in twenty-minute presentations, and 
there was no discussion. Abstracts of 
the prize winners and of the other 
contributions follow. 


W ater-Resisting Construction 

The importance of the construction 
or weave of cotton fabrics in assuring 
satisfactory treatment for water re- 
sistance was stressed in the paper of 
the New York section which was pre- 
sented by P. J. Wood, of the Royce 
Chemical Company. Water-resistance 
treatment must aim to exclude water 
but not to eliminate porosity to air. 
The objective of the study reported 
was to assure the public effective gar- 
ments which are also attractive and 
comfortable. Indiscriminate treatment 
for repellency of fabrics which may 
not be suitable at all for certain uses, 
especially from the standpoint of con- 
struction, was characterized as a 
questionable practice. 

Mr. Wood described orally and with 
motion pictures the application of 
tests of fabric construction to 2,500 
yards of fifty-two different fabrics. 
Emphasis was laid on the impact 
penetration test and the air porosity 
test which have been developed, the 
latter not yet quite to completion. 


Fastness to Hypochlorite 

The paper of the Philadelphia sec- 
tion had to do with the testing of vat- 
dyed cotton for fustness to hypochlor- 
ite bleaches. It was presented by 
Charles A. Seibert, of E. I. duPont de 


Nemours & Co., who stressed the need 
for a more adequate method because 
of the importance of the test in con- 
nection with fabrics for the army. He 
noted CCC-T-19la and CS 59-41 and 
Said that the A.A.T.C.C. test lacked 
detail because of diminished applica- 
tion resulting from the more general 
use of peroxides in bleaching. 

Because of the specific sensitivity of 
certain dyes to chlorine, Mr. Seibert 
regarded the Federal test as too 
severe. He pointed out that the re- 
sults of the test are influenced by the 
PH of the hypochlorite solution—the 
best being around 10.0 to 10.4. Hypo- 
chlorites of 4 percent to 5 percent of 
available chlorine are more stable 
than those of higher strength. He said 
that temperature has a direct effect 
on fading. Removal of residual chlor- 
ine from tested samples is also of im- 
portance. 

Proper selection of buffers permits 
the required control of pH of a large 
number, if not all of the hypochlorite 
solutions now available in the form of 
trade-named washing compounds for 
home laundry use. Rinsing in cold 
water will not readily remove resid- 
ual chlorine, especially from fabrics 
treated to impart water repellency. 
Rinsing in hot water may, but may 
also cause a further action of the re- 
maining chlorine. All substances rec- 
ommended and in use for the removal 
of residual chlorine may not be equal- 
ly suitable for test purposes, because 
they exert some influence on the de- 








New A.A.T.C.C. Of ficers 


The association elects its officers by 
mail voting of the senior members. 
Those elected to take office January 
1, 1942, are:— 


President, Thomas R. Smith, of the Wis- 
cassett Mills Company, Albemarle, N. C. 


Vice-presidents, Roland E. Derby (re- 
clected), of the Derby Company, Law- 
rence, Magss., and Charles A. Seibert, 
of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Treasurer (re-elected), William R. 
Moorhouse, of the National Aniline & 
Chemical Division of the Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corporation, Boston. 


Secretary (re-elected), Harold C, Chapin, 
of the Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, 
Mass. 


The New President 


Thomas R. Smith, new president of 
the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, is superintendent 
of the yarn dying department of the 
Wiscassett Mills Company. Albemail,-, 
N. C. He is a native North Carolinian, 
but h's twenty years’ experience in tex- 
tile technology has been gained in five 
Southern States. 


Mr. Smith was born in Greensboro, 
August 21, 1899, son of Thomas T. and 
Bessie Glenn (Ramsaur) Smith. By ihe 
time he was nine years old the family 
home had been successively also in At- 
lanta, Ga., and Charlotte and Concord, 
N. C. He was graduated from the Con- 
cord high school in 1917 and spent two 
years at North Carolina State College. 
His entrance into the textile industry 
was in 1922 with the Southern Franklin 
Process Company, Greenville, S. C. In 
the next five years he worked in Dan- 
ville, Va., Chickamauga and Rossville, 
Ga., and Chattanooga, Tenn., where he 
was superintendent for the Central 
Franklin Process Company for two 
years. During the next six years he was 


superintendent for the Piedmont Pro- 
cessing Company, Belmont, N. C., and 
he has been in his present position since 
1935. 

Mr. Smith was chairman of the Pied- 
mont A.A.T.C.C. section in 1937 and 
vice-president of the national organiza- 
tion last year. He is a golfer—a mem- 
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ber of the Stanley County and Cabarrus 
country clubs—and he is addicted to 
photography. He is a Presbyterian and 
has been married seven years; Mrs. 
Smith formerly was Margaret Virginia 
Ervin. The rest of the family is Thomas 
R. Smith, jr., who is four years old. 


gree of color change effected in 


testing. 


Domestic Flax 


Experiments under State and TVA 
auspices on the processing and utiliza- 
tion of domestic flax were described 
by P. N. Collier, of Gallaway Mills, 
in a paper for the Southeastern sec- 
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tion. Some 200 varieties of flax were 
tried out in Georgia. Two—‘Surf” 
and “Trump” — were found best 
adapted. 


It was found in the tests that ret- 
ting was useful but efforts were made 
to develop a new degumming process 
for unretted straw. Soda carbonate 
and soda sulphite were found best 
kier agents and a temperature of 
160° C. was best. A longitudinal shear 
method of decorticating was effective 
but this process is still being studied. 
The fiber is stapled. The degummed 
fiber when thoroughly washed and 
dried in especially designed equipment 
is ready for processing on cotton tex- 
tile machinery. Preliminary tests in- 
dicate that the fiber can be easily 
worked on cotton equipment and that 
its blends with cotton afford interest- 
ing novelty effects. 


No marketable by-products have 
been developed; the cellulose of the 
shive was not promising as a paper 
material. Progress has been made in 
the recovering of reagents. 


Substitute Materials 


Endeavors of textile chemists and 
of suppliers of their chemical agents 
to meet conditions enforced by the 
exigencies of defense were reviewed 
by Thomas H. Roberts, of Arnold, 
Hoffman & Co., in a paper for the 
Rhode Island section. Making the 
point that no industry used a wider 
variety of materials than does the tex- 
tile industry, Mr. Roberts told of de- 
velopments in the “battle of substi- 
tutes.” 

Starches.—Tapioca and sago and 
their products, important and ex- 
tensive in the sizing of yarns and the 
finishing of fabrics and in printing 
pastes, have been curtailed in supply 
by war conditions. Corn, wheat, and 
potato starches have satisfactorily re- 
placed the imported materials, al- 
though some readjustments of cooking 
methods are required in order that 
the strength of the film may be satis- 
factory. Variations in plasticity and 
viscosity must be taken care of, and 











plasticizers are useful, such as sul- 
phonated oils, glycerin, glucose, gela- 
tin, and glue. Chlorination and 
acetylation produce desirable proper- 
ties in certain starches for particular 
application. 

Gums.—Acacia is being replaced 
with starch gums. Tragacanth finds 
Substitutes in starch gums, alginates, 
and alkylcelluloses. Locust bean gum 
can be replaced with starch gums to 
an extent. Water-soluble cellulose de- 
rivatives, water-soluble resins, dis- 
persible resins take the place of gums 
in various applications. 

Albumen,—Thermosetting synthetic 
resin plastics bid fair permanently to 
replace albumen in textile processes 

Gelatin—Dextrin with a resin 
binder is a useful substitute for gela- 


tin. Casein derivatives, polyvinyl al- 
cohols, and certain resins also are 
adaptable. 


Oils.—Substitutes are being tried 
and developed for sulphonated olive, 
teaseed, palm, and coconut oils, mostly 
in corn, cottonseed, peanut, and soy- 
bean oils especially in blends. The 
so-called “synthetic” oils, prepared by 
rearrangement and re-esterification of 
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fatty acids, are very good; hydro- 
genation helps them. In wool process. 
ing a mixture of a fairly heavy min- 
eral oil and coconut oil is a promising 
substitute for olive oil. Cation-actives, 
amino condensates, and various other 
softeners are being used. Tall oil is 
promising, because of low-titer fatty 
acids, in soaps and emulsions. 


Waxes.—Japan wax presents the 
chief problem. Blends of hydro- 
genated selected fats are helpful. 
Some new waxes coming from South 
America are good substitutes. 


Acetic Acid.—Scarcity of acetic acid, 
and the fact that neither formic acid 
nor lactic acid is adequately to be ob- 
tained, indicate the wisdom of using 
lower strengths and suggest the value 
of atomized introduction. Solutions 
of ammonium sulphate can be used 
instead of acetic acid in dyeing of 
wool and in other processes. A mix- 
ture of ammonium § sulphate, 15 
pounds; 66 degree sulphuric acid, 25 
pounds, and water, 40 gallons, will re- 
place 56 percent acetic acid or formic 
acid pound for pound. 

Formaldehyde.—No_ substitute has 
proved satisfactory in some of the 
textile applications of formaldehyde; 
but, in after-treating processes, alum- 
inum acetate, lignin sulphonate and 
copper sulphate are serviceable. 

Dyes.—The faster dyes are being 
conscripted for defense jobs: vat dyes 


are steadily getting scarcer. Fairly 
good substitutes, sometimes within 
certain limits, are available. Certain 


sulphur colors are very good. Pig- 
ment colors and the use of binders 
offer various degrees of hope. 


Sanforizing Rewetters 

In a paper for the South Central 
section, Andrew J. Kelly, of the 
Burkart-Schier Company, said that the 
finishing of textile fabrics scheduled 
for sanforizing usually requires a type 
of wetting peculiar to shrink-proofing 
operations. Ordinarily, surface-active 
agents are dissolved in water to form 
a solution which must provide ade- 
quate wetting. to textiles entered 
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therein. The auxiliary products are 
applied in similar fashion but it is 
the subsequent effect, after the goods 
are dried, which is of prime impor- 
tance. The textiles so processed must 
manifest the property of rapidly 
and uniformly absorbing moisture 
when the dry fabrics are subjected to 
an aqueous spray. This operation is 
known variously as rewetting, wet- 
ting-back, or secondary wetting. In 
spite of the immense yardage of 
goods sanforized, there is no standard 
method for the evaluation of auxil- 
iaries applied for this purpose. 

Test methods used by practical mill 
operators were reviewed, and the ef- 
fect of such factors as composition of 
finishing bath, handling of test fabric, 
temperature of the rewetting liquor, 
was considered. A modification of the 
canvas disc wetting test was described 
which it is believed offers at least 
the basis of a practical method for the 
evaluation of the secondary wetting 
properties of a textile auxiliary. 

The wetting-back times of several 
agents, calculated after one hour, were 
stated as follows, figures for other in- 
tervals also were given:— 


c—— Hours——,, 
In In dextrin 
water solution 
Nitrogen condensation prod- 
UE ccccccccvscccccccccsees 5.0 87.0 
Sodium - sulphodicarboxylic 
OOM cecvcscccccsccscoccces 21.8 14.4 
Solubilized mineral oil...... 31.0 6.6 
Alkylaryl sulphonate-solvent 7.0 4.8 
Protein-fatty-acid condensate 2.2 8.0 
Cation-active anion-active 
COMMPOGNE cccccedsecccccccs 147.0 3.2 
Sodium alkylarylsulphonate. 5.6 13.6 
Sulphonated mineral oil..... 20.2 10.2 


Vat Color Exhaustion 

Knowledge of exhaustion rates has 
resulted in better matching of shades, 
virtual elimination of end-to-end 
taper, reduced end tapers, and de- 
crease in yardage handled, hence in 
cost, said C. Norris Rabold, of the 
Union Bleachery, in the paper for the 
Piedmont section. The close tie-in of 
laboratory tests with a solution of 
caustic soda, hypo, and common salt, 
with jig results was said to show the 
possibility of predicting exhaustion 
rates. Consideration was given to the 
effects of temperature and color con- 
centration on rate of exhaustion and 
the effects of “washing off” of color 
and the time factor of color develop- 
ment when going into reduction. 


Control of Color Blends 

In a paper for the Northern New 
England section, Seibert Q. Duntley, 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, told how modern colorimetry 
has come to the assistance of the 
colored-fiber blender with an entirely 
objective method by which it is pos- 
sible to determine, first, whether 
available fibers can be used to match 
the shade, and secondly, the propor- 
tion of each required to secure the 
match. The number of components to 
produce a given shade can theoreti- 
cally be unlimited, but the minimum 
number of batches required for any 
given case is readily determined. The 
method requires the availability of a 
colorimeter or spectrophotometer. The 
tristimulus coefficients obtained there- 
with for both the standard and the 
components are plotted on tridimen- 
sional Cartesian coordinates. This, 
supplemented by simple calculation, 
determines the two questions of suita- 
bility and proportion. Examples were 
given of the application of this method 
to both civilian and military require- 
ments. 


Dyestuff Industry—1941 


By reason of its broad conversion 
of the by-products of other industries, 
the dyestuffs industry is the heart of 
the organic chemical industry, it was 
reported to the convention. For a 
quarter of a century this American 
industry has been preparing to fulfill 
an essential and a patriotic duty. Nor- 
mal domestic needs have been met, 
and the development of new products 
has proceeded most satisfactorily. Too 
few laymen appreciate the depend- 
ence of the national wellbeing and 
national defense on the efficient pro- 
duction of the various coaltar deriva- 
tives, synthetics, intermediates, and 
dyes. These create the essentials for 
“critical” military explosives, poison 
gas, rubber, resins, solvents, medici- 
nals, and other vital purposes. Thus, 
it is possible to make the dyes that 
meet the exacting specifications of the 
army, navy, marine, and aviation 
units, and the wide variety to serve 
the needs of a critical public. They 
decide to a considerable degree the 
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success or the failure of a nation in 
a national emergency. 

The dyestuffs industry is second to 
none in economic soundness and in 
technical development. It has de- 
served the appreciation of the textile 
industry by its record over the past 
two years, with no delays in deliv- 
eries, no cuts in quality, and no 
boosts in prices. It has adopted a no- 
hoarding policy in the belief that to 
rob a neighbor of his equitable share 
of necessary materials is a vicious 
practice. It felt that manufacturers 
should demand fair distribution and 
block profiteering. 

Because of the tenfold increase in 
consumption of dyes owing to the 
requirements of the defense forces, 
reserves of materials are now too low 
and out of balance. Conditions and 
the outlook in anisidin, anilin oil, 
toluol, xylol, and other materials 
were cited. The lack of general plan- 
ning which makes it impossible to 
plan effectively for any one industry 
was deplored, but it was said that the 
United States would have some 750,- 
000,000 gallons of coaltar (25 percent 
more than the normal supply) on 
which to work in the coming year, and 
doubtless a goodly extra supply of 
toluol from petroleum. 

Confidence in themselves and in 
their leaders was essential to the ef- 
fective performance of defense tasks 
by the people. Wastefulness, a na- 
tional characteristic, must be checked, 
and each may help the other by eco- 
nomics which must anticipate ration- 
ing and stringent postwar conditions. 
It was urged that only such quantities 
be dyed as can be efficiently handled; 
that formulas be reduced to a mini- 
mum of colors, and that work be no 
faster than demand clearly indicates. 
Keep equipment up, and inventories 
down, it was advised; reduce standard 
shades; use dyes which do not conflict 
with defense needs of intermediates. 
The association, because of its com- 
posite makeup can serve all its fields 
by its knowledge and consideration of 
the common good. 

The dye future of the textile indus- 
try is in safe and capable hands. 
Those who planned and developed the 
dye industry of the United States 
built well. 


Chemical Manufacturing 


Steady growth and _ adaptability 
enabled the chemical manufacturing 
industry to take care of any emer- 
gency a year ago, said D. H. Powers, 
of the Rohm & Haas Company; but 
new and bigger emergencies have 
since arisen which could not be fore- 
seen. So, now it is mandatory that 
thought and work be applied continu- 
ously to the problem of what must be 
done and what can be done today, 
leaving until a calmer day the study 
of postwar programs. 

A basic problem of the industry is 
how to get along on less raw ma- 
terials and make available equipment 
suffice. Progress in substitution of 
materials was related by Mr. Powers. 
With reference to formaldehyde he 
pointed out that other aldehydes did 
not fit well into the big consumption 
in plastics because they make differ- 
ent sorts of resins. The expansion of 
methanol production, because plants 
are needed for making ammonia, is 
not promising. The situation in 
phthalic anhydride grows worse be- 
cause all demands for it increase. 
Consumption gains outrun production 
in chlorine, toluol, ammonia, alcohols, 
phenol, acetone, many metals, and 
even sulphuric acid. It is necessary 
to make the most of what can be got. 
Productive capacities must be _ in- 
creased, and these must be adapta- 
bility to meet future conditions which 
none can now foresee. 

The chemical industry supports 
more research than any other indus- 
try, and at a time like this the prod- 
ucts of the research laboratory find 
quickest adoption. New types of fab- 
rics are being taken in millions of 
yards—types which did not exist a 
year or two ago. New fabrics and 
materials will appear in increasing 
numbers as the shortage of materials 
increases. Here at least are cases 
where scarcity encourages research. 
The chemical manufacturer is meet- 
ing the emergency by increasing his 
production to the limit. He is de- 
veloping new processes and new prod- 
ucts for defense needs and for civilian 
use to fill in the severe shortage of 
fibers and fabrics. If it were not for 
the tremendous defense needs, civilian 


plants would not feel and scarcely 
would notice the withdrawal of the 
imported chemicals and materials 
which a few years ago were considered 
essential to industry. 

Formation of a committee in the 
association to act as a clearing house 
for information on _ substitutes for 
scarce materials was suggested by 
W. W. Chase, of Textile World. He 
disagreed with Mr. Powers and held 
that the postwar future was now of 
prime concern. 

The processes of governmental buy- 
ing of textiles for the armed forces 
were explained by Lieut.-Col. Vere 
Painter, U.S.A., and Lieut. R. G. 
Buck, U.S.N. 


Research Progress 


The research committee, under the 
chairmanship of Prof. Louis A. Olney, 
conferred on a variety of fastness 
problems including those related to 
dry cleaning, light, chlorine launder- 
ing, crocking, rayon washing. It also 
gave particular attention to its co- 
operation with the government for 
improvement of the fastness of fabrics 
for uniforms. Approval of A.A.T.C.C. 
tests for fastness of cottons, silks, and 
woolens is under consideration by the 


American Standards Association. 
Fadeometers are being studied. 
Tentative procedures have been 


drawn up for a hydrostatic pressure 
test, a spray test, and an immersion 
test for water-resistant fabrics. The 
Inter-Society Color Council method of 
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designating colors has been approved 
for textile color data. The tentative 
test for mothproofing is being revised, 
and a tentative test for atmospheric 
fading of dyed acetate rayon has been 
developed. 

The association, through its research 
group, is cooperating in a study of the 
physiological effects of textile finishes, 
a joint undertaking arising from re- 
ported increases in dermatitis attri- 
buted to contacts with textiles. 


Hosiery Topics 

A new technic for the dyeing of 
army socks was described by S. M. 
Hamilton, of the Holeproof Hosiery 
Company. Fastness requirements for 
the vat tan shade necessitates the use 
of vat colors. The dyestuffs employec 
are the pigment or dispersible types, 
which as the name indicates are read- 
ily dispersed in water. The dyeing 
then consists of padding the insoluble 
dyestuff into the goods and then the 
reduction of the dye in the fabric. 

Dyeing nylon hosiery was discussed 
by P. H. Stott, of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., who presented some 
reasons why acetate colors have 
proved to be generally satisfactory for 
this purpose. Methods were discussed 
for selection and evaluation of suit- 
able colors based on a study of the 
mechanics of the dyeing process. The 
dyeing and finishing of combinations 
of nylon with other fibers also was 
considered. 

Basic differences between silk and 
rayon were outlined by George A. 
Urlaub, textile consultant, who ex- 
plained the methods of handling, oil- 
ing, and soaking for knitting purposes. 
Yarn sizes, constructions, and twists 
were described for weaving and knit- 
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ting yarns and the reaction of the 
knitting machines to these factors 
with silk out of the picture. The ef- 
fect of mixing rayon with other fibers 
also was discussed. 

Several aspects of the dyeing and 
finishing of full-fashioned hosiery 
were discussed by Joseph Kelly, of 
May Hosiery Mills, and Virgil Hart- 
quist, of Wayne Knitting Mills. 

Another special sitting was devoted 
to light-fading. E. H. Harvey, of the 
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Atlas Electric Devices Company, dis- 
cussed the fade-ometer. C. G. Ol- 
linger, of the National Carbon Com- 
pany, explained the processes of ac- 
celerated fading with the “flame” type 
“sunshine” carbon arc. Results in 
fade-ometer and actual sunshine ex- 
posures of woolens were compared by 
J. J. Glenn, a textile manufacturer. 





N.Y. Chemical Engineers 
To Honor Kirkpatrick 


The first meeting of the New York 
section of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers will be held in 
the Chemists’ Club, this city, Novem- 
ber 19 at 6:30 p.m. The meeting will 
honor S. D. Kirkpatrick, newly elected 
president of the national organization. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick will speak on 
“Mobilization of Man Power and Ma- 
terials in the National Defense.” The 
sound motion picture, “The Fourth 
Kingdom,” produced by the Bakelite 
Corporation, will also be shown. 


E.K. Bolton Receives 
S.C.I. Medal for 1941 


—Continued from page 5 
search leading to the development of 
the textile fiber nylon and the syn- 
thetic rubber neoprent. Dr. Bolton 
spoke on “The Development of Nylon.” 
The presentation was made by Dr. 
Wallace P. Cohoe, former chairman 
of the American Section. Dr. C. M. A. 
Stine, vice-president of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. spoke on the personal 
side of the medalist’s life, and Prof. 
Roger Adams of the University of IIl- 
inois outlined Dr. Bolton’s technical 
achievements. Dr. Lincoln T. Work, 
research director of the Metal & Ther- 
mit Corporation, Carteret, N. J., chair- 
man of the American section, presided. 





—— 


Dr. MacInnes Wins 


W .H. Nichols Medal 


—Continued from page 5 

dustry. He has also conducted nota- 
ble investigations in the field of bio- 
logical chemistry 

Dr. MacInnes was born in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, March 31, 1885. He grad- 
uated from the University of Utah in 
1907. He received his M. S. from the 
University of Illinois in 1909 and the 
Ph. D. from the same institution in 
1911. From 1911 to 1914 he was in- 
structor in chemistry at the University 
of Illinois, and associate in chemistry 
from 1914 to 1917. 

He was assistant professor in phy- 
sical chemistry research at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
from 1917 to 1921, and associate pro- 
fessor from 1921 to 1926. He became 


associate member of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research in 1926, 
and a member in 1940. Dr. MacInnes 
was president of the American Elec- 
trochemical Society from 1935 to 1937. 





Tanning Materials 
Production :—1939 


Production of tanning materials, 
natural dyestuffs, mordants, assistants 
and sizes in 1939, compared with 1937, 
as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census, follows:— 





1939 1937. 
Extracts: 
Oak (solid and liquid) 
Establishments .. 5 4 6 
Pounds! ......56+ 10,340,693 12,698,505 
Valae cccccccscece $230,843 $346,286 
Chestnut (solid and 
liquid)— . 
Establishments .. 17 15 
Pounds! ........- 833,721,157 363,706,338 
VERO ccccscccees $4,699,877 $4,968,487 
Hemlock (solid and 
liquid)— 
Establishments .. 5 7 
Pounds! ......++. 5,982,511 7.706.082 
Value .ccsccccceee $155,062 $194,596 
Gambier (solid and 
liquid )— 
Establishments .. 6 7 
Pounds! ......... 1,042,328 777.722 
WAlG® sevcccocves $86,758 $53,611 
Sumac (solid and 
liquid) 
Establishments .. 7 8 
Pounds! ......+. 4,456,579 8,358,350 
VRINE scscscccsccs $279,158 $169,330 
Wattle (solid and 
liquid)— 
Establishments .. 5 4 
Pounds! ......4.+- 2,063,364 3,690, 238 
WRENS. views teense? $54,346 $76,330 


Other extracts (solid 
and liquid), value®. $2,393,776 $1.991,450 
Other tanning ma- 


terials, value....... $3,811,686 $3,064,647 
Natural dyestuffs, total 
TONES ccscccdccccs $1,727,900 $1,407,500 
Logwood (solid and 
liquid) :— 
Establishments .. 5 5 
POONED acccvcsece 5,984,814 8,215,4%) 
VRID ceccecvesese $961,791 $831,938 
Quercitron (solid and 
liquid) :— 
Establishments 3 
Pounds .......4+. 711,908 3 
WE bcenecssocs $77,290 
Other natural dye- 
stuffs — extracts 


(solid and _ liquid) 
and natural dye- 


stuffs — ground, 

chipped, and dry, 
TRIE ceevedsinsees $688,810 §$575.562 

Mordants, not includ- 
ing tannic acid, value $179,345 $19% 514 


Assistants, total value.$21,872,204 $17,841,344 
Sulphonated oils and 
fats:— 
Tallow 
Establishments 31 28 
Pounds ..... 13.676,315 116,560,012 
WROD wrces $724,686 1$968 684 
Other animal 


Establishments 28 
Pounds ...... 11,729,742 Ce eay 
Value ..... $948, 267 
Cod— 
Establishments 18 13 
Pounds 10,182,034 7.873.392 
Value oo4 $684,909 $553.074 
Other fish— 
Establishments 21 
Pounds ..... 4.471,428 
i” ere $416,361 
Castor— 
Establishments ni2 nG 


Pounds 17,409,713 24.496, 661 


Value $1,633,807 $2,376,565 
Olive— 

Fstablishments 29 28 

Pounds ...... 3,205,725 3.844.592 

VRIGO cecceses $388,688 $488.168 
Teaseed— 

Establishments 17 

POUIGD. we 00ss0 3.884.365 

VON deccsicvces $417,294 
Other vegetable 

Establishments . 31 


2,995,281 


$320,333 


PUD cease eens 
VOI sardines 
Other sulphonated 

oils and fats 
value ta ecrear 
Softeners, soluble oils 
ind greases 
Establishments 


1$1, 286,383 


77 76 


POND ress es0e 83,610,079 = 73,022. 607 
Value -.++++ $7,449,820 $6,097,295 
Other issistants 
CO Seeseccce $8,888,039 $6,071,175 
Sizes, total value... $9,759.955 $10,410,462 
Gum other thar 
rosin— 
Pounds ..ccec. 12,682,193 
Ware. <c<as $800,875 
Dextrin 
Pounds ...... . 30,010,920 26,944,401 
Value $2,003,635 $1,599,123 
Other? 
TEE sv 00s sacs 210,763,370 197,541,501 
MOTEO ccczrecdcas $6,955,445 $8,155,185 


1 For 1939 and 1937, basis 25 percent tan- 
nin: for 1929, not reported according to 
strength 

“Includes values of quebracho and my- 
robalans 

® Value of ‘‘Quercitron’’ included in figure 
for “Other natural dyestuffs’’ to avoid dis- 
closing data reported by individual estab- 
lishments 

‘Includes value of fustic, 

No data, 

®* Includes values of synthetic ind other 
textile and tannin assistants 

Includes value of rosin sizes 


* 
Trade Briefs 
Walter E. Murray has been ap- 
pointed textile salesmanager for the 


Warwick Chemical Company, War- 
wick, R. I. 
National Oil Products Company, 


Harrison, N. J., has started construc- 
tion of a penthouse on the main build- 
ing of its plant where executives will 
have their offices. 
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BEYOND THE VERDICT 
OF THE SCALE 


Scientific equipment alone can never compensate for the 


human equation: skill, experience and the will to permit 
no compromise with excellence * Only the combination 


of all can deliver the balance assured when you 


opecify BEN WEN 


Formaldehyde 


U.S.P. Solution 


37% by weight—40% by volume 


A water-white solution of full strength and high 
uniform purity. 
Carboys — Drums — Tank Trucks — Tank Cars 


ALSO HEYDEN 
ACID BENZOIC + ACID SALICYLIC 
BENZAL CHLORIDE *- BENZALDEHYDE 
BENZYL CHLORIDE * METHYL PARASEPT 

PARAFORMALDEHYDE 

PENTAERYTHRITOL 

SODIUM BENZOATE 

HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE 


° 


White for Current Products List 


50 UNION SQUARE - NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BRANCH: 180 N. WACKER DRIVE 


FACTORIES: GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY FORDS, NEW JERSEY 
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Dyestuffs, Textile and 
Leather Chemicals 


Bichromate and Chromate Contract Prices Extended Into 1942 
—Super Spruce Extract Higher—Imported Egg Yolk Firmer 
—Sizing and Tanning Materials Move in Steady Volume 


Announcement concerning extension of chromate and bichromate 
prices into 1942 provided the feature to the market for dyestuffs, textile 
and leather chemicals last week. One leading producer is soliciting 
contracts for potash and soda chromates and bichromates at the same 
price levels. The only price adjustments included an advance in the 
car-lot bag price for super spruce extract and an increase in the im- 
ported egg yolk quotations. 

A steady buying interest prevailed in most divisions of the market. 
The situation in most chemicals continued tight, and sellers were not 


able to accept any new business. 
Dealings in natural dyestuffs were 
routine. A good interest was 
shown for practically all sizing 
materials. Shipments of tanning 
materials remained active. 


Chemicals 


Alumina Acetate.—Inquiries steady, 
and shipments usually confined to 
regular channels. Prices firm. 

Alumina Chloride—Firmness gov- 
erned the dealings. Buying brisk. 

Antimony Salts. — Market position 
tight, and prices remain firm. 

Potash Chromate.—One factor ex- 
tended current contract price into 
1942. Demand steady. 

Potash Prussiate.—Shipments steady. 
Prices lacked change. 

Soda Bichromate.—One factor so- 
licited contracts for 1942 on same price 
basis. Good inquiry. 

Soda Chromate.—A leading seller 
extended contracts into 1942 at pre- 
vailing prices. 

Soda Prussiate—Demand good. 
Prices held at previously established 


levels. en 
Zine Dust.—Prices at the ceiling 





Potash Bichromate 


While sellers were not taking 
any new business, supplies of 
potash bichromate were suffi- 
cient to meet needs of regular 


consumers here. The placing of || 
chromium under full priority || 
control, however, limits the use | 
of the raw material in the | 
manufacture of chemical prod- | 
ucts to the average monthly | 
consumption of the processor 
over the twelve months period 
through June, 1941. 

The tendency over the last || 
several years in this country 
has been to use soda bichromate 
instead of potash wherever 
practical. Direct government 
buying for defense purposes has 
not been a factor, although the 
material finds important use in 
the making of blue prints for 
defense operations. 

Production in 1939, according 
to the Census Bureau, totaled 
4,690,734 pounds, against 4,717,- 
202 pounds in the 1937 compara- 
tive period. One large producer 
expanded production facilities 
in the early part of 1940 to take 
care of increased demands. 

Since the start of the war de- 
mand increased considerably 
in the export market, and de- 
spite restrictions on exports a 
fair amount of material moved 
to South American markets. No 
export figures are available. | 

Contract prices have been ex- 
tended into 1942 on same basis. 
Only one advance of %c. per 
pound took place since the start 
of the war. Car lot, spot, 
quoted at 95gc. per pound; less 
car lots ranged from 9¥%c. to 
10c. per pound. Scattered busi- 
ness in the outside market was 
from 23c. to 28%c. per pound. 

















Price Changes 


Advanced 


per Ib, 
c.l., bgs., We. 


olk, imported, 5e. 
Spruce ext., super, 
per Ib. 


Reduced 
None 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers complied from 
nineteen typical dyestuffs on the 
basis of 100 for August 1, 1914, 
compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week, week. month, year. 
248.6 248.6 245.7 151.2 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 





levels. Shipments moved steadily to 
regular channels. 


Dyestuffs 


Annatto.— Transactions continued 
routine. Prices experienced no re- 
vision, 

Cochineal.—Usual consumers made 
only necessary replacements. Prices 
without change. 

Fustic.—Purchases moderately ac- 
tive. Pricewise a firm tone prevailed. 

Hypernic.—A fairly steady interest 


remained in evidence. Prices un- 
changed. 
Indigo.—Business light. No change 


occurred in the prices. 

Logwood.—A satisfactory movement 
against contracts kept the market in 
a firm position. 

Madder Dutch—Market 
Prices held at previous levels. 

Turmeric.—Spot offerings moderate. 
Prices display firmness. 


quiet. 


Sizing Materials 


Albumen, Blood.—Buying active, 
market position tight. Prices rule 
firm. 


Albumen, Egg.—Domestic and im- 
ported remain at levels established 
preceding period. Moderate inquiry. 
Department of agriculture announced 
purchase in week ended November 1 
of 1,599,550 pounds of dried eggs. 

Corn Sugar.—Bookings steady. No 
change disclosed in the prices. 

Dextrin, Corn. — Consumers made 
steady replacements to keep market 
firm. 


Dextrin Potato.—Moderate interest 
for domestic material. Prices lack 
change. 


Egg Yolk.—Imported advanced 5c. 
to basis of 90c. to 92c. per pound; no 
change in domestic. Steady inquiry. 

Starch, Corn.—Shipments remained 
steady. No change occurred in the 
quotations, 

Starch, Potato.—Seasonal conditions 
still a factor in limiting shipments. 
Prices rule unchanged. 

Starch, Rice——Prices unchanged at 
levels established preceding period. 
Shipments moderately active. 

Starch, Wheat.—Purchases routine. 
Prices failed to undergo any change. 

Tapioca Flour.—No further price 
developments took place, and tone 
was steady to firm. Purchases steady. 


Current prices on dyestuffs and tanstuffs are given in the alphabetical list 
of prices beginning on page 7 
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Tanning Materials 


Chestnut Bark.— Demand active. 
Prices display firmness. 

Cuich.—Selling confined to usual 
channels. Prices without change. 

Divi-Divi. — Prices lack change, 
while inquiries were well sustained. 

Gambier.—Spot offerings negligible, 
and prices were nominal. 

Hematine. — Withdrawals 
Prices unchanged and firm. 

Hemlock. — Withdrawals steady 
against contracts. Prices firm. 

Mangrove Bark. — Commitments 
moderately active. Prices unchanged. 

Oakbark.—Good interest prevailed, 
while prices held firm. 

Osage Orange.—Buying moderate. 
Prices remain firm. 

Quebracho.—Active demand. A firm 
price tone governed the dealings. 

Quercitron.—Purchases steady, and 
market was in firm position. 

Spruce Extract.—Price for powd- 
ered super in bags, car lots, %c. 
higher at 4%c. per pound, other 
grades and quantities remain the 
same. Market position tight. 

Wattle Bark.—Shipments well sus- 
tained. Prices without change. 


Resale Markets 


Dealings in the resale market for 
dyestuffs, textile and leather chemi- 
cals were negligible last week. Offer- 
ings were few and bids held about the 
Same as the preceding period. Soda 
bichromate was from 24c. to 28c. per 
pound; potash bichromate, 23%c. to 
24l4c. per pound; potash prussiate, 
yellow, 34c. to 40c. per pound and 
soda prussiate 20c. to 25c. per pound. 


routine. 


C.O. Lind Nominated 
For C.S.A. Presidency 


C. O. Lind, of the Dow Chemical 
Company, has been nominated for the 
presidency in 1942 of the Salesmen’s 
Association of the American Chemical 
Industry. Mr. Lind kas been serving 
as vice-president. Others on the slate 
selected by the nominating committee 
of which John A. Chew was chair- 
man, are:—Vice-president, G. S. Fur- 
man, of Merck & Co.; treasurer, John 
J. Butler, of the Industrial Chemical 
Sales Division of the West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Company, and secre- 
tary, Phil LoBue, of the Michigan 
Chemical Company. 

Nominated to the executive com- 
mittee are J. P. Remensnyder, of 
Heyden Chemical Company, and 
Frank A. Fanning, of N. I. Malmstrom 
& Co. 

The annual Christmas party of the 
association will be held December 
18 at the Starlight Roof of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. Walter Merrill, of Jo- 
seph Turner & Co., president of the 
association, will preside. 


F.S. Blanchard Named 
To OPM Conservation Post 


OPD Washington Bureau 
November 3, 1941 
F. S. Blanchard, of Scarsdale, N. Y., 
president of the United States Insti- 
tute for Textile Research, was named 
today as a textile consultant in the 
Office of Production Management’s 
Bureau of Industrial Conservation. 








Natural 
Products 
Refining Co. 
910 Garfield Avenue, 

Jersey City, N. J. 






BICHROMATES 













IMPORT 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS OF 
TECHNICAL EGG PRODUCTS OFFER YOU EGGS, LIQUID 
_ OR DRIED, IN ANY FORM FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE. 


H. GARTENBERG & CO., Inc. 


412 W. PERSHING ROAD 


[ Write for Samples and Quotations 





DRY COLORS— DYESTUFFS 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, 


Telephones: COrtlandt 7-1460-1461 
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For Imme 








EXPORT 
205 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 


Cable Address *“‘Fezan”’, N. Y. 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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10 BARRETT 


PHENOL 
CRESOLS 
CRESYLIC ACIDS 
XYLENOLS 

TAR ACID OILS 
NAPHTHALENE 


(Industrial and household) 


PHTHALIC ANHYDRICE 
CUMAR* 


(Paracoumarone-indene Resin) 


RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
COAL-TAR BASES 


(Pyridine, Quinoline, Picolines, etc.) 
PICKLING INHIBITORS 
BENZOL 
TOLUOL 
XYLOL 
SOLVENT NAPHTHA 
HI-FLASH SOLVENT 
FLOTATION REAGENTS 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


HYDROGENATED COAL-TAR CHEMICALS 
Cyclohexane 98-100% 
Methylcyclohexane 98-100% 
Cyclohexanol 98-100% 
Methylicyclohexanol 98-100% 
Cyclohexanone 98-100% 
Methylcyclohexanone 98-100% 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y 
ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES 


COAL-TAR 
CHEMICALS 






































SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 
This 36 page. pocket-size 
booklet lists the many im- 
portant Barrett Chemi- 
eals. and provides 

a fingertip reference 
of concise descrip- 
= tions and uses for 
each product. We will 
gladly send your copy 
on request, No obligation. 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Coaltar Chemicals 


Most of Basic Materials Booked on Priority Orders — Defense 
Needs May Lead to Allocations for Some Items—Supplies 


of Several Intermediates Remain Limited 


Defense business continued to dominate the market for most coaltar 


chemicals last week. Practically all the basic materials have been 


booked well ahead against defense priorities. 


The increasing needs 


for direct defense purposes may lead to allocations in place of the 
priorities to relieve complications where a number of high ratings have 
been issued. Such a system probably would apply to chemicals such 
as phenol, phthalic anhydride, napthalene and cresylic acid. The price 
situation remains unchanged, and so far producers have made no an- 
nouncements covering next year’s price schedules. 

A further tightening was noted in the solvent division; benzol was 
becoming more difficult to find on spot, while supplies of toluol and 
xylol were practically all absorbed. Situation pertaining to tar acids 
lacked any improvement, such materials as phenol and cresylic acid 


were in short supply. 


Limited supplies and active demand characterized business in the 


market for coaltar acids and in- 
termediates. Sellers had good size 
backlogs on hand, and shipments 
were considerably delayed in many 
items. The diversion of raw ma- 
terials for other defense needs 
was the principal factor in keep- 
ing supplies at low levels. 


Basic Products 


Benzol.—Market tightening, dernand 
continued steady. Prices rule firm. 


Carbazole.—Buying moderate, and 
prices remain at previous levels. 


Coaltar.— Shipments routine. No 
change occurred in the quotations. 

Creosote Oil—A firm price tone 
characterized the market. Consumers 
made steady replacements. 

Cresols.—Defense needs limit sup- 
plies, and business usually pro rated. 
Priceswise a firm tone predominated. 

Cresylic Acid. — Inquiries exceed 
available supplies. Supplies allocated. 
Stocks of imported remain negligible. 
Prices rule firm. 

Naphthalene. — Domestic offerings 
move directly to consuming channels. 
No change occurred in the prices, 
with the tone firm. 

Phenol.—Demand heavy, and sup- 
plies allocated with defense needs 
given first consideration. Prices were 
firm. 

Pitch Coaltar.—Withdrawals steady, 
and offerings confined to regular 
channels as a rule. Pricewise a firm 
tone prevailed. 

Pyridin.—Market position firm. A 
steady interest remained in evidence. 

Tar Acid Oils.—Situation continued 


———_ 


Betanaphthol 


Large quantities of betanaph- 
thol find use as an anti-oxidant 
in the rubber industry. As a 
result, the material plays an im- 
portant part indirectly in the 
defense program. Since defense 
needs come first, substantial 
quantities have been diverted 
under priorities for this pur- 
pose, and limited supplies to 
other consumers. Most of the 
export business, with the pos- 
sible exception of the United 
Kingdom, have been restricted 
by conditions here. A license is 
required for export. 

Production of betanaphthol is 
confined to three manufacturers. 
No census figures were pub- 
lished. It is known, however, 
that present production facili- 
ties have been stepped up to 
maximum levels and expanded 
in some instances. Matters were 
somewhat complicated when one 
leading producer was forced to 
close down for several days be- 
cause of labor difficulties. 

A very firm price situation 
prevails for all grades. Sellers 
have not advanced quotations in 
some time, and the technical 
grade ranged from 23c. to 24c. 
per pound, according to quan- 
tity. While some inquiries ap- 
peared in the outside market, 
little or no offerings were made. 


—————————————————_—_—_=_= 
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Price Changes 
Advanced 
None 


Reduced 
None 


Comnarative Values 
Index numbers complied from 
twenty typical coaltar products 
on the basis of 100 for August 1, 

1914, compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week, week. month, year. 
128.5 128.5 128.5 127.1 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 


OOOO 


tight. A firm price tone characterized 
the market. 

Toluol.—Detense needs absorb most 
of the supplies. The market retained 
its firmness. 

Xylol—Supplies limited, and de- 
mand steady. No change occurred in 
the prices. 

Chicago.—Ruling prices exclusive of tax. 
are:—Benzol, 90 percent, 14c. to 15c. per 
gallon; motor benzol, 8c. to 9c. per gal- 
lon; toluol, 27c. per gallon; 10-degree 
xylol, 26c. per gallon; solvent naphtha. 
26c. per gallon; creosote oil, grade 1, 
1342c. to 14c. per gallon. 


Coaltar Acids 


Anthranilic. — Supplies tight, 
prices remain firm. 

Benzoic.—Shipments moving stead- 
ily against contracts. Prices un- 
changed. 

Broenner’s.—Call routine. No change 
occurred in the quotations. 

Cleve’s.—Purchases moderate and 
tone of market firm. 

Fumaric.—A good inquiry prevailed. 
Pricewise a firm tone governed the 
dealings. 

Gamma.—Shipments 
to regular channels. 
the same. 

H.—Market a routine affair. 
underwent no alteration. 

Maleic.—Active demand, and selling 
usually restricted. Prices were firm. 

Malic—Demand moderately active. 
Prices rule firm. 


and 


fairly steady 
Prices remain 


Prices 


Picramic.—Usual consumers made 
replacements steadily. Prices held 
the same. 


Picric.—Defense needs remain domi- 
nant factor. Prices lacked any change. 
Salicylic—Sellers not accepting any 
new business, and tone remains firm. 


Succinic. — Situation tight. No 
change developed in the prices. 
Sulphanilic. — Available offerings 


absorbed, and market in strong posi- 
tion. 

Tobias.—Shipments moved at steady 
pace to keep market in firm position. 


Other Intermediates 


Alphanaphthol.—Market firm. Buy- 
ing continued steady. 

Anilin.—Defense needs keep sellers 
under pressure to meet all require- 
ments. Prices were firm. 


Current prices on coaltar products are given in the alphabetical list of prices 
beginning on page 7 
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Anthraquinone. — Offerings well 
taken. Prices display firmness. 
Benzaldehyde. — Technical grades 


move in good volume. Prices rule 


firm. 

Benzidine Base. Commitments 
steady. Prices maintained their firm- 
ness. 

Diethylanilin.— Buying moderately 
active. Prices failed to change. 

Dimethylanilin. — Market position 
continued tight, and demand active. 
Prices were without change. 

Dinitrobenzene. — Offerings usually 
limited to regular channels. Prices 
held firm. 

Dinitrochlorobenzene. — Prices un- 
changed and firm. Inquiries and ship- 
ments brisk. 

Dinitrotoluene.—Defense and civil- 
ian buying heavy. Prices rule firm. 

Diphenyl.—A good interest remained 


in evidence, while prices lacked 
change. 
G. Salt. — Dealings routine. No 


change disclosed in the prices. 
Metanitroparatoluidin. — Market 


tight. Demand steady, and prices 
firm. 
Monochlorobenzene. — Supplies 


usually pro rated among regular con- 
suming trade. Prices failed to change. 

Nitrobenzene.—Volume held at good 
levels to keep market in strong posi- 
tion. 

Orthoanisidin.— Shipments steady. 
No change occurred in the quota- 
tions. 

Orthockloroanilin—A _ tight  situa- 
tion continued, while demand was 
active. Prices without change. 

Orthocresol. — Business allocated. 
Prices unchanged and tone firm. 

Orthodichlorobenzene. Demand 
active. Nothing new occurred in the 
prices, 

Orthonitrotoluene.—Interest steady. 
A firm tone governed the dealings. 

Parachlorophenol. — Raw material 
situation large factor in limiting sup- 
plies. Prices held firm. 

Paranitroanilin. — Situation contin- 
ued tight. Prices at firm levels. 

Paranitrotoluene.— Active inquiry. 
No change occurred in the prices. 


—Continued on page 42 


Chemical Workers 
And Payrolls Gain 


—Continued from page 3 
Detailed Comparisons 


Employment 
(100=1923-25 average) 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1941. 1941. 1940. 
CHOMCRIS, ccc ccicivcicdes 182.2 180.1 143.4 
Cettorseed oil, cake. and 
BOGE. on ccvrseveveevseces 114.5 70.9 81.0 
Druggists’ preparations... 144.3 134.4 117.6 
POCtiISOTS secccsccvvesccee 109.0 89.6 95.6 
Paint and varnishes....... 144.1 144.7 126.1 
Petroleum, refined......... 128.0 127.9 122.6 
Rayon and allied products. 327.0 329.3 311.7 
ee Pa 98.0 97.4 87.9 
Payroll Totals 
(100=1923-25 average) 
Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1941. 1941. 1940. 
COMM OREE sds oc csccvsines 250.4 247.3 170.9 
Cottonseed oil, cake and 
PMORL ccccccscvesesvececs 116.7 65.1 78.1 
Druggists’ preparations.... 176.3 164.9 132.6 
Fertilisers wccccccccscceccs 111.2 90.8 85.4 
Paint and varnishes...... 170.0 171.3 135.6 
PORTOIOUTE  ceccesecsevecree 168.3 159.1 139.2 
Rayon and allied products. 369.1 368.2 327.7 
BORD csccsescvvvessevssess 133.2 129.7 107.0 


Data compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for basic non-manu- 
facturing industries related to the 
chemical industries afforded the fol- 
lowing comparisons on the basis of the 
1940 average:— 


Payroll 
Employment Totals 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. 
1941. 1941. 1941. 1941. 
Metalliferous mining. 78.8 80.0 . 86.5 
Quarrying and non- 
metallic mining.... 54.4 54.1 60.6 59.5 
Crude petroleum pro- 
QUCINE. ccccccccssve 61.6 62.4 63.3 61.3 
Dyeing and clean- 
WEE espe ccevivawscs 121.0 118.5 99.4 91.6 


Employment in New York 


Employment in factories producing 
chemicals and related products in New 
York State gained 1.1 percent and 2.8 
percent in the city, according to the 
records of the State Department of 
Labor. 

General factory employment in- 
creased 2.9 percent from August 15 to 
September 15, and payrolls rose 3.8 
percent during the same period. The 
department’s index of employment for 
September 15 was 125.9. The payroll 
index fas 151.9. These indexes are 
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based on the average years 1925-27 
as 100. 


Percentages. 


State. City. 
Drug and industrial chemicals. +0.6 +3.5 
Of), POAUSUH. ccccccvessvcccvecs +4.2 +4.7 
Paints and COlOrS.........e000- +1.1 +1.0 


Photographic and miscellaneous 


chemicals —4.7 





General Aniline Names 


J.E. Mack President 


Former New York Supreme Court 
Justice John E. Mack has been elected 
president of the General Aniline & 
Film Corporation, this city, which firm 
before the war was the principal sub- 
sidiary of the I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
A. G., the German dye trust. Mr. 
Mack in accepting the post as pres- 
ident of the company, said:— 

“TI have accepted a place on the board 
of directors as well as the presidency of 
the company after acquainting myself 
with recent developments in the man- 
agement indicating a determination 
upon the part of a majority of that 
board to bring the affairs of the com- 
pany into harmony with the purposes 
and policies of the government and to 
establish this important industry, which 
is now so essential to national defense, 
as unmistakably an American organiza- 
tion.” 


Carbide & Carbon Plant 
Explosion Kills Two 
Charleston, W. Va., Nov. 6, 1941 

An explosion today at the South 
Charleston plant of the Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation killed 
at least two men and injured five 
others, one critically. The blast started 
a fire that burned long after nightfall. 
The origin of the explosion was un- 
determined, and officials of the plant 
were unable to estimate damage. 








American Cyanamid Reports 
Net Income for 9 Months 

Net income of the American Cyana- 
mid Company and its. subsidiaries 
amounted to $13,207,565 before Fed- 
eral and foreign income taxes and 
contingency provisions, according to 
the report for the nine months ended 
on September 30, 1941. The net in- 
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come for the similar period last year 
was $6,964,972 on the same basis. 

The net income is equivalent to 
$1.52 a share on the 2,618,364 shares, 
and compares with $1.52 a common 
share earned in the first nine months 
of last year. 





Philipp Bros. Issues 
Booklet on Chemicals 

Philipp Brothers, Inc., 70 Pine 
street, New York, is distributing a 
booklet in which are listed the chem- 
icals manufactured and distributed by 
the company. The booklet, a con- 
venient pocket-size, also gives the 
major uses for these products, as well 
as advising the conventional shipping 
container for the individual product. 
The company carries warehouse 
stocks in New York and New Jersey 
metropolitan areas, as well as at Bos- 
ton, Providence, and Woonsocket, and 
at other strategic points throughout 
the United States. 

The company maintains branch of- 
fices at 176 Federal street, Boston, and 
100 Fountain street, Providence. 


Trade Briefs 


Steel drums, type 6C, for inflam- 
mable solids or oxidizing materials, 
will have a new Federal specification 
(RR-D-741la) beginning January 15, 
1942. 


Bagdad Copper Corporation, Hill- 
side, Ariz., has received a loan of $2,- 
500,000 from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, in connection with 
the national defense program. 


Aluminum Company of America 
will construct a $15,000,000 blooming 
mill adjacent to its Massena, N. Y., 
plant to supply stock for the manu- 
facture of forgings for airplane motors 
and other defense materials. 


Prof. A. H. White has retired as 
chairman of the department of chemi- 
cal engineering of the University of 
Michigan, a post he has held since 
1919. He will, however, continue as 
professor of chemical engineering. 
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Can you use 


(Ammonium Sulfocyanide) 


at substantially lower cost? 


Koppers has placed in operation a large commercial plant for 
the production of ammonium thiocyanate crystals. Supplies are 
now available in quantities not obtainable before and at costs 
which make ammonium thiocyanate practical for purposes for 
which it has not been used in the past. 


Chemists and Manufacturers who have previously investigated 


the possibilities of Ammonium Thiocyanate should reconsider its 


use in view of this increased supply and reduced cost. 


Koppers Ammonium Thiocyanate can be supplied in crystal 


form, having minimum purity of 95%. 


Samples, Quotations and Further 
Information on Request 
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rae 
XYLOL 


Made to more exacting specifications — uniform in quality. 


HIGH QUALITY PRODUCTS MADE BY Jal 


BENZOL eas XYLOL eA StL 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS ° PITTSBURGH, PA. 


REPUBLIC 
XYLOLS 


3°—5°—-10°- COMMERCIAL 


a 
| REPUBLIC | 


iss 
U.S. PAT. OF 


ALSO 


TOLUOLS 


Nitration-Commercial 


BENZOLS 


1°— 2°—90%- Motor 


SOLVENT NAPHTHA @ AMMONIUM SULPHATE 
CRUDE NAPHTHALENE 


Specify Niles Steel Containers for your Packaged Items 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CORPORATION 
General Offices * Cleveland, Ohio 
gees ee es ee eee yD 
L 
Shipping Points: Cleveland, Ohio +» Warren, Ohio + Youngstown, Ohio 
fete ee Tt ee ec TCU ee Tiel te Ul Tf] 


BRANCH OFFICES CiTries 


OIL, PAINT 


Coaltar Chemicals 


Other Intermediates 


—Continued from page 41 
Paratoluidine. — Demand 
«Market retained its firmness. 
Phthalic Anhydride.—Business on 
allocated basis. No change took place 
in the prices. 
R. Salt.—A routine interest contin- 
ued in evidence. Prices unchanged. 
Thiocarbanilide.—Market firm and 
prices unchanged. Demand steady. 
Toluidin.—Good interest with busi- 
ness usually limited to regular con- 
sumers, 


steady. 


Coaltar Colors 


A firm price tone and good buying 
interest continued to characterize 
business in the market for various 
coaltar colors last week. Domestic 
buying from all major channels held 
at good levels and sellers were oft- 
times pressed to take care of all in- 
quiries promptly. Raw materials were 
still a factor in limiting supplies of 
certain colors. A good export inter- 
est prevailed, but in many instances 
sellers were not able to take on too 
much of this business in view of do- 
mestic conditions. 


Resale Market 


A further drying-up occurred in the 
offerings of coaltar chemicals in the 
resale market last week. Bids for 
some items were higher, but it was 
difficult to locate any spot stocks. 
These included phenol which ranged 
from 45c. to 50c. per pound; phthalic 
anhydride from 48c. to 60c. per pound 
and salicylic acid at 60c. to 80c. per 
pound. 


Dyestuff Shortage 


Discussed by Herrmann 


Although the layman does not con- 
sider dyestuffs intimately associated 
with the defense program, except 
possibly for military and naval woolen 
and cotton cloths, it can be shown that 
the interlocking of basic and second- 
ary chemicals is so close that the dye- 
stuff industry finds itself in the center 
of the complex program, Henry F. 
Herrmann, of the General Dyestuff 
Corporation, told the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Technologists in an 
address on “Dyestuffs in National De- 
fense” at a meeting in this city last 
week. 

Toluol, is the base of TNT and other 
toluene explosives, Mr. Herrmann ex- 
plained, and, he added, from toluol 
are derived a group of dyestuff inter- 
mediates and from them in turn a 
host of dyes which is in consequence 
very scarce. Mr. Herrmann continued 
by saying:— 


Aniline Scarcity 

Aniline finds its way into diphenyla- 
mine as a gun powder stabilizer and the 
government is taking the bulk of the 
country’s production for defense pur- 
poses. Aniline is also the most impor- 
tant accelerator for rubber and obviously 
the tires and other rubber parts of our 
military machines, trucks, tanks and 
aeroplanes pre-empt this chemical for 
defense purposes. 

One quite overlooks the fact that the 
dyestuff industry was founded on aniline 
oil and that it has always been its 
largest producer. With 80-85 percent of 
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the formerly freely available aniline di- 
verted from peace-time applications to 
defense requirements one can picture the 
problem of the dyestuff manufacturer 
in continuing his line of colors. About 
250 actively used dyestuffs are directly 
or secondarily dependent on aniline. 


Phthalic Anhydride 


Another outstanding example is 
phthalic anhydride. To the defense pro- 
gram this product is of utmost importance 
as a component of plastics for aeroplane 
and many other applications. To the 
dye manufacturer it represents the start- 
ing material for anthraquinone, the basic 
element of the best vat, alizarine-chrome 
and acid dyes and the very important 
group of pigments—the phthallocyanine 
blues and greens. The government needs 
these dyes above all others for the pro- 
duction of cotton and woolen uniform 
fabrics, camouflage paints, etc. 


Bluing Pigments 

The government has taken for its use 
one-half of the country’s production of 
chlorine. Chlorine enters into hundreds 
of chemicals and secondarily into dyes 
and pigments. A ceiling has been placed 
on the whiteness of bleached paper pulps 
and quite logically on the whiteness of 
finished papers. To offset the yellow- 
ness of imperfectly bleached pulps, paper 
manufacturers have been endeavoring to 
use larger quantities of bluing pigments. 
The most important of these are the 
phosphotungstic lakes of certain basic 
blues and violets. Unfortunately, this 
has led to a clash of interests involving 
the use of tungsten in the production of 
steel alloys for defense machinery, tools 
and armor. In consequence the amount 
of tungsten permitted for dyestuff use 
has been reduced appreciably and the 
best papers will be marketed appreciably 
yellower or tinted with fugitive dyes. 


Urea Shortage 

Urea, which the textile industry re- 
quires for permanent cotton and rayon 
finishes and printing, is almost unob- 
tainable by it because of its importance 
for the production of plastics. Formal- 
dehyde, phenol and cresyllic acids are 
in a similar predicament. Other com- 
mon chemicals which are very scarce 
are ordinary sodium sulphate, acetic 
acid, methanol, arsenious acid, potassium 
permanganate, sulphuric acid, especially 
oleum, nitric acid, methal phosphorus 
trichloride, ethylene oxide and many 
others. 


Koppers Sells Control 
Of Maryland Drydock Co. 


Negotiations have been completed 
for acquisition from the Koppers 
Company, Pittsburgh, of controlling 
interest in the Maryland Drydock 
Company of Baltimore by the banking 
house of Shields & Co., this city. It 
was reported that Koppers Company 
would retain some interest and a pub- 
lic distribution of securities in the 
drydock company would be effected 
at a later date. 


Phenol Plant Planned 


By General Electric 


Construction of a $1,000,000 phenol 
plant is planned by the General Elec- 
tric Company, according to H. J. Mil- 
ton, jr., newly appointed manager of 
the company’s plastic department. 
The new plant is expected to be in 
operation in 1942. 


Bauxite flotation processes are the 
subject of a preliminary report by the 
Bureau of Mines based on benefica- 
tion operations in Arkansas. Copies 
of the report (R. I. 3586) may be ob- 
tained free from the bureau in Wash- 
ington. 


Low Temperature Carbonisation, Ltd. 
ENGLAND 


Largest manufacturers in the World of low temperature 
tar acids of the highest possible degree of purity and 


efficiency. 


A considerable proportion of the output is already being 
exported to North and South America for disinfectants, 
germicidal products and plastics, in addition to the 
special high efficiency. flotation grade for the mining 


industry. 


This is the first time in history that highly refined tar 
acids of this type have been made available on a large 
scale, and remarkably good results are being obtained by 


our many American buyers. 


Please send us a note of your requirements with full 
particulars to our Sales Agents:— 


TAR RESIDUALS, LTD., 


“Garthlands,’’ Reigate Heath, 
SURREY, ENGLAND 
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Paint Production Federation 


Told of Scholarship Results 


Another year’s work and objectives 
in the educational program of the 
Federation of Paint and Varnish Pro- 
duction Clubs was reviewed by Ken- 
neth J. Howe, chairman of the com- 
mittee on scholarships, at the annual 
convention October 27 and 28. 

Mr. Howe took occasion—and he said 
he found encouragement—to quote 
various members of the industry who 
had voiced hearty appreciation of the 
results deriving from the fellowships 
supported by the federation. As these 
and prize competitions for university 
students had cost some $7,000 to date, 
Mr. Howe felt that the recognition of 
benefits to the industry justified the 
investments. It was particularly 
gratifying, he said, that the federa- 
tion’s fellows had gone into the paint 
and varnish industry and that their 
example had helped local clubs to in- 
troduce courses in paint and varnish 
chemistry and physics in teaching in- 
stitutions in a number of places. 

A concise outline of the current 
scholarship work and an appreciation 
of the high value of the papers sub- 
mitted in the graduate and post- 
graduate prize competitions were pre- 
sented by Mr. Howe. Several of the 
scholarship papers were presented by 
the respective fellows. Summaries of 
the work described follow:— 


Spectral Analysis of 


Resin-Oil Reactions 


Frederick J. Kolb, jr., fellow, and 
Ernest A. Hausen, professor, F.P.V.P.C. 
fellowship, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 


Work was started about a year ago 
to get fundamental, objective data on 
the reactions of resins and oils in the 
varnish kettle with a view of apply- 
ing to this practically unknown sub- 
ject some scientific method of identifi- 
cation and analysis. Knowledge of 
these reactions was regarded as de- 
sirable because it would provide a 
basis for the construction of methods 
of controlling kettle reactions. 


Four theories of resin-oil reactions 
have been advanced:—(1) The addi- 
tion of double bonds to the drying 
oil; (2) condensation reaction between 
oil and resin; (3) ester interchange; 
(4) an entirely physical view that the 
phenomenon is colloidal dispersion, 
Three months’ search of the literature 
led to the conclusion that the theory 
most promising for investigation was 
one that involved some formation of 
double bonds. It was believed after 
experimentation that the application 
of Raman spectral methods to study 
of oil-resin mixtures provided a 
method from which useful results 
could be expected. The relations of 
iodine numbers to bond structure are 
variable; viscosity is affected by too 
many factors. 

Raman spectra or lines are the 
spectroscopic picture of light after it 
has been influenced by the atomic 
vibrations which it sets up when 
striking upon a molecule of a refract- 
ing medium. These spectra are af- 
fected, apparently as a definite func- 
tion, by the double bonding in mo- 
lecular structure. It is believed pos- 
sible to judge from changes in them 
the processes of double bonding in an 
oil-resin complex. Experiments have 
been started with mixtures of xylenol- 
formaldehyde or paraphenylphenol- 
formaldehyde resins and tung oil or 
dehydrated castor oil. These have not 
yet been carried far enough to pro- 
vide data regarded as interpretative, 
but the results are encouraging to 
further research. Mercury arcs are 
being used as the source of light 
passed through and refracted by the 
oil-resin complexes studied. 

Raman spectra do not distinguish 
between conjugated and _ isolated 
double bonds. They are considered 
simpler in application than infrared 
or ultraviolet light absorption meth- 
ods and the reaction can be photo- 
graphed. It is contemplated that ex- 
tension of the experimentation will 
take in checking comparisons of the 
three methods. 

Experiments cover the oil and the 
resin separately, as well as the cooked 
combination, in order to avoid the in- 





fluences of polymerization and con- 
densation. Relations of the Raman 
spectra method to the theory of col- 
loidal dispersion are not yet known, 
but an endeavor will be made to de- 
termine comparable data if a method 
can be found for definitely measuring 
colloidal reaction. 


Oleoresinous 


Film Structure 


R. C. Ernst, professor, and 
W. H. Lubbers, fellow, F.P.V.P.C. 
fellowship, University of Louisville 


The second year’s study of the 
structure of unpigmented oleoresinous 
films was based on their distensibility 
and nonextractable properties. It 


K. J. Howe 


Chairman on Scholarships and Consti- 
tution and By-Laws 


comprised a series of thirty-two var- 
nishes made with linseed, tung, and 
dehydrated castor oils and three 
lengths separately of ester gum, a 
cycloparaffin - naphthalene polymer 
(revillite), a phenol-formaledhyde 
resin (bakelite), and a_ glycerol 
phthalate resin. Mineral spirit was 
the thinner in all except the bakelite 
varnishes, which were thinned with 
xylol. 


The several varnish films were cast 
with doctor blades on tin panels, 
weathered, inspected, stripped, condi- 
tioned, elongated, and extracted with 
acetone. Tabular data were presented 
and the following conclusions were 
stated:— 


(1) Failure of an oleoresinous film 
occurs when a rigid network of poly- 
merized material has been built up to 
such an extent that the elasticity of the 
film reaches a minimum value. De- 
pendent upon the materials forming the 
film, this network may be found in 
varying degrees of looseness or tight- 
ness depending upon the extent to 
which the true polymerization reaction 
dominates the association reaction. 


(2) The resins studied may be classi- 
fied into two groups according to their 
solubility and polymerization character- 
istics. Group one includes insoluble 
resins which tend to promote the poly- 
merization reaction (bakelite No. 254) 
and glycerol phthalate resin. The poly- 
mer content at failure for varnishes for- 
mulated with resins of this type was 
found to be 88 percent. 


Group two includes acetone-soluble 
resins which tend to retard polymeriza- 
tion (nevillite No. 2), and ester gum. 
The polymer content at failure for var- 
nishes formulated with this type of resin 
was found to average 69 percent. 

(3) The characteristic of solubility 
in a resin tends to cause the percentage 
of nonextractable of a film to increase 
with an increase in oil length of var- 
nishes of the same materials. 

(4) With soluble resins the following 
drying oils tend to promote true poly- 
merization in varying degrees according 
to the oil: castor to the greatest degree; 
tung to lesser degree; and linseed to a 
still lesser degree. 

(5) Bakelite and glycerol phthalate 
resins tend to promote polymerization 
in appreciably equal degrees. Nevillite 
tends to retard polymerization to a 
greater degree than ester gum. 
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Continuation of the study of oleo- 
resinous film structure contemplates 
experimentation with varnishes pig- 
mented with basic carbonate white 
lead, titanium dioxide, chrome yellow, 
and on iron red. 


Adhesion of Paint 
Films to Metals 


George Selden, fellow, and C. F. Prut- 
ton, professor, F.P.V.P.C. fellowship, 
Case School of Applied Science 


Work extended from the previous 
year took in experimentation with 
films of specially prepared glycol 
phthalate resins, dissolved in ethyl 
acetate and normal butyl acetate, ap- 
plied to specially prepared surfaces of 
aluminum, cadmium, chromium, cop- 
per, magnesium, steel, and zinc. Lac- 
quer films, containing also nitrocellu- 
lose, also were used. Collateral ex- 
periments comprised measurements of 
the adsorption of acetone and toluene 
solutions of glycol phthalate resins, 
phthalic anhydride, and phthalic acid 
on powdered copper and iron, and on 
cupric, cuprous, and ferric oxides. 
Physical interlocking and chemical re- 
actions, as well as adsorption, were 
observed, and the influence of surface- 
active agents was studied. 


The experimenters submitted 
following conclusions:— 


the 


Interlocking 


Surfaces of metals even when polished 
show some interstices. These fissures 
and irregularities are sufficiently large 
to admit organic coating molecules if 
the viscosity of the vehicle was suffi- 
ciently low to permit free flow of the 
fluid. 

Many interstices are present on all 
the metals. Accordingly, satisfactory 
adhesion of the intersticial type should 
be expected on surfaces of magnesium, 
cadmium, aluminum, zinc, copper, iron, 
and other metals, were it not for the 
occurrence of other phenomena. 


Adsorption 

Since adsorption is a molecular phe- 
nomenon, residual valence forces operate 
only through very minute distances. 
Carboxyl groups in the coating composi- 
tion, either as a portion of the film- 
forming molecule, or in the form of 
certain surface-active agents, such as 
mono-2-ethylhexyl maleate and mono- 
dodecyl maleate, tend to promote ad- 
sorptional adhesion. They can only do 
so, however, when the metal surface is 
free from foreign materials, such as 
grease and oil. The removal of greasy 
and oily substances from metals may be 
conveniently performed by vapor de- 
greasing, sand-blasting, or by wet polish- 
ing. 

A factor which limits the use of car- 
boxyl groups in promoting the adsorp- 
tion of a coating on metals is the possi- 
bility of causing a chemical reaction be- 
tween the coating and the metal sur- 
face. The product of such a reaction 
may cause blistering of the film and Joss 
of adhesion. 

A study was made of the adhesion 
characteristics of a series of lacquers 
formulated with nitrocellulose and glycol 
phthalate resins varying in acid number 
and consequently in adsorption charac- 
resins with 


teristics. Over a range of 
acid numbers between 4.0 and 103, the 
adhesive properties of the lacquer on 
steel, chromium, and aluminum varied 
so little as to be negligible. 

The use of the surface-active agents 


named above to promote adhesion was 
attempted. Some improvement was 
noted, especially in the range between 
5 percent and 10 percent of surface- 
active agent based on ihe dry nitro- 
cellulose present. The improved ad- 
hesion in this case was probably due 
partly to the plasticizing effect of the 
surface-active agents on the nitrocellu- 
lose, and possibly in part at least to the 
increased wetting power of the coating 
material toward the metal surface. This 
last may have been an adsorption phe- 
nomenon which assisted the coating to 
fill the surface interstices. It may thus 
have increased the mechanical adhesion 
of the coating. 


Corrosion 


The occurrence of chemical reactions 
between coating materials and the metals 
was indicated by means of photomicro- 
graphs. In the case of magnesium it was 
shown that reaction occurred with resins 
having an acid number as low as é (the 
lowest available). 

A definite but slight reactivity was 
obtained on cadmium, zinc, copper, and 
steel. These metals showed no effect 
when in contact with the resins of low- 
est acidity, but reacted with coatings 
having an acid number of 25 or higher. 
It should be pointed out that loss of ad- 
hesion due to chemical reaction as- 
sumes a lapse of time during which the 
reaction can occur. The adhesion of a 
rapid drying lacquer might not be so 
seriously affected by this phenomenon. 


Chromium and aluminum constituted 
the third and least reactive group of 
metals studied. The former was appar- 
ently resistant to corrosion of this type, 
whereas the latter probably acquired a 
dense and adherent protective film of 
aluminum oxide, which was stable in the 
presence of weak acids. 

While limits of acidities for the coat- 
ings over the metals listed have been 
indicated, compliance with these toler- 
ances does not assure freedom from re- 
action at the interface. So long as pro- 
tective coatings are not completely im- 
permeable to the passage of moisture 
and corrosive materials, the possibility 
of reaction at the surface of the metal 
exists. The presence of an excessive 
concentration of carboxyl groups in the 
film would normally be expected to ac- 
celerate this type of reaction. 


Particle Size and 


Tinting Strength 

Gaylord Barrick, Louisville P.V.L.A. 
graduate fellow, University of Louis- 
ville 


A technic suitable for the separa- 
tion of particles of various sizes, from 
about 1.5 microns to 0.25 micron, was 
developed through the use of a spe- 
cially designed, simple centrifuge. 
The separations of molybdate orange 
and prussian blue from dispersions in 
water with 0.25 percent of aerosol re- 
quired from two minutes at 1,250 rota- 
tions per minute for particles of 1.5 
microns to thirty minutes at 3,000 
rotations per minute for particles of 
0.25 micron. Increasing the viscosity 
of the dispersion with glycerin varied 
the separation time. 

It was found that tinting strength 
was a definite, direct function of par- 
ticle size, and a theory, which the 
author regarded as logical, was 
worked out. On this he based the 
following general conclusion:— 

Tinting strength reaches a maximum 
at a particle size equal to the wave- 
length of the color of the pigment di- 
vided by the index of refraction of the 
surrounding medium. 


Peroxide Formation 
In Linseed Oils 


Roy Donald Johnson, University of 
Illinois 


Prize paper in undergraduates’ compe- 
tition 

Raw linseed oil, alkali refined lin- 
seed oil, and acid-refined linseed oil 
were studied alone and pigmented 
with titanium dioxide, zine sulphide, 
and zine oxide, were studied for data 
relative to the phenomenon that age- 
ing did not materially alter the rate 
of oxygen absorption by paint films, 
but that the induction period of the 
films was materially reduced. Ex- 
perimentation was directed toward 
correlation of (a) change in peroxide 
value as exposure to gaseous oxygen 
increased; (b) change in induction 
time in exposure to atmospheric oxy- 
gen; (c) effect of type of linseed oil 
on these changes; (d) effect of artifi- 
cial light on the changes; (e) effect of 
type of pigment on other factors. 


The following conclusions were 
reached:— 
1. Exposure to oxygen increases the 


peroxide content in linseed oils and lin- 
seed oil paints. 

2. Artificial visible light has a definite 
positive catalytic effect in the formation 
of linseed oil peroxides. 

3. Titanium dioxide pigment has a 
definite positive catalytic effect in the 
formation of linseed oil peroxides. 

4. Some of the natural antioxidants 
present in raw linseed oil are removed 
in the alkali and acid refining processes. 

5. Induction periods of linseed oils 
and linseed oil paints approximate a 
minimum value as the peroxide values 


increase. 
6. The theory of drier action involv- 
ing the formation of peroxides has con- 


siderable merit. 
7. Viscosity of the linseed oils is in- 


creased during exposure to oxygen. 


Measuring Oxidation 


In Paints and Oils 
Frank Rugg, University of Illinois 


One of two prize papers in 
graduates’ competition 

A rapid method of measuring with 
the cenco hydrophil balance the hy- 
drophilic properties of paints and 
vegetable oils was developed and de- 
scribed, and its application in follow- 
ing oxidation of oils and paints under 


—Continued on page 70 
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National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Association 


The highly dramatic seriousness of 
conditions in the protective coatings 
industry, as revealed at the fifty-third 
convention of the National Paint, 





Ernest T. Trigg 
N.P.V.L.A. President 


Varnish and Lacquer Association held 
in Chicago October 29 to 31, may well 
be described by the old slang, “You 
ain’t seen nothing yet.” It was the 
consensus of governmental and in- 


N.P.V.L.A. Restates 


Industry’s Principles 


Approved by the N.P.V.L.A. 
executive committee, presented 
by President Trigg, and adopted 
by the 1941 convention, follow- 
ing is a statement of principle 
representing the attitude of the 
paint industry in the present 
emergency:— 

This meeting reaffirms the in- 
dustry’s traditional policy of fair 
dealing with the public and 
recommends to all manufacturers 
that we continue :— 

(1) To maintain the high repu- 
tation of our industry and keep 
faith with the public by continu- 
ing to sell our products at fair 
prices, and to advocate to our cus- 
tomers that they do likewise with 
their resale prices. 

(2) To refrain from any dis- 
criminatory practices in our re- 
lations with our customers. 

(3) To play fair with our sup- 
pliers. 

(4) To conserve supplies of 
raw materials by preventing waste 
in any form, by making replace- 
ments for critical materials wher- 
ever possible and reserving criti- 
cal materials for use where no 
other product can be employed. 


(5) Except as may be ordered 


by the government in specific 
cases, to refrain from hoarding 
raw materials or overstocking 


supplies which may be required 
for defense purposes or which as 
a matter of equity may be needed 
by others. 

(6) To cooperate in the pro- 
gram of simplification recently 
promulgated by the Department 
of Commerce affecting the paint, 
varnish, and lacquer industry and 
to put into effect further simpli- 
fication where it can consistently 


be done. 





dustrial experts who participated in 
sessions on control under the OPM 
that the only present certainty is con- 
tinuing change, that the ever-shifting 
war and defense developments will 
further affect raw materials, manufac- 


turing methods, and_ distributive 
processes. 
However, all speakers who ex- 


plained the picture puzzle of priorities, 
made it clear that no one in Wash- 
ington is satisfied with their workings 
and a trend to allocations was defi- 
nitely indicated. This ‘was - certain 
for phenols, and a new set-up for ti- 
tanium dioxides was revealed. 

Days when procedure was based on 
theories and unknown premises are 
giving way to utilization of factual in- 
formation furnished by industry, it 
was declared, with full cooperation 
between government and_ business 
promising to lead naturally to an ade- 
quate meeting of defense needs while 
protecting private enterprise and pre- 
paring for the post-defense period. 

Points brought out and emphasized 
were conservation of materials, both 
of domestic and imported origin, 
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avoidance of waste, anticipation of 
needs, simplification of grades and 
types of pigments, elimination of 
short-profit lines so that gross margins 
can be built up to enable the industry 
to meet the certainty of higher and 
higher taxes, and a return to older 
formulations, in view of synthetic 
resin shortages, even at some sacrifice 
of the new factors of speedy drying 
and durability. 

Ernest T. Trigg, who continues in 
office as president of the association, 
conducted the sessions on government 
control and in his annual address out- 
lined the vastness of the industry and 
gave a statement of principles for its 
conduct in the present emergency, so 
that all defense requirements may be 
met and faith kept with the public. 

More than 800 registrations made the 
convention the largest on record, and 
the assembly hall was packed at all 
sessions. On the final day, Jan Val- 
tin, author of “Out of the Night,” 
spoke on the secret Nazi army in the 
United States, and responded to scores 
of questions. There was a splendid 
program of entertainment. 





N.P.V.L.A. Officers for 1941-42 


President (elected in 1939 for a three-year-term), Ernest T. Trigg, Washington. 
Vice-president, Charles W. Eastwood, U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Company, 


Providence, R. I. 


Treasurer, E. A. Foy, jr., Foy Paint Company, Cincinnati. 


Zone vice-presidents:— 


New England, E. E. Morton, Carpenter-Morton Company, Boston. 
Eastern, M. J. Merkin, M. J. Merkin Paint Company, New York. 
Southern,. Raymond A. Perry, Warren Paint & Color Company, Nashville, 


Tenn. 


Central, E. J. Forth, Gibson-Homans Company, Cleveland. 
Southwestern (newly established), Frank A. Pratt, Pratt Paint & Varnish 


Company, Dallas, Texas. 


Western, David M. Schindler, National Lead Company, San Francisco. 
Vice-president representing the wholesale division, Harry W. Constant, United 


Sash & Door Company, Wichita, Kan. 


Executive Committee (three-year-term):—A. V. Crary, Continental Can Com- 
pany, New York; Dwight P. Joyce, The Glidden Company, Cleveland; Frank- 
lin J. Lane, Boston Varnish Company, Boston; S. R. Matlack, George D. 
Wetherill & Co., Philadelphia; William J. Phelan, Phelan-Faust Paint Manu- 
facturing Company, St. Louis; J. Heath Wood, Standard Varnish Works, 


Chicago. 


Secretary, Reuel W. Elton, Washington, D. C. 


The New N.P.V.L.A. Vice-President 


Charles W. Eastwood, elected vice- 
president of the National Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Association for the 1941-42 
term, is exceutive vice-president and 
treasurer of the U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 
Company, Providence, R. I. He has been 
in the paint business—never in any other 
and always with the same company—for 
forty-three years. And he has stayed all 
the time in his native town. 

Mr. Eastwood was born in 1882, son of 
Charles H. and Frances (Smith) East- 
wood. He attended the public schools 
of Providence, and he went into business 
at the age of sixteen years. His activi- 
ties in the organizations of the industry 
have run for a number of years. In the 
national association he was chairman of 
“Save the Surface” for about ten years; 


for two years he was chairman of the 
steering committee for trade sales, and 
has been a member of that group since 
its inception. 

Mr. Eastwood is a member of the 
Providence Chamber of Commerce. He 
is affiliated with the Central Congrega- 
tional Church and is a thirty-second de- 
gree Mason. He is a director in the 
Blackstone Canal National Bank and 
treasurer of the Providence Y. M. Cue. 
He belongs to the Rhode Island Country 
and Turks Head clubs and holds or has 
held board positions in those and other 
local organizations. 


Mr. Eastwood and Miss Mattye Howard 
were married in Providence in 1906. 





Charles W. Eastwood 


They have two children, Howard F. East- 
wood, associated with his father in busi- 
ness, and Mrs. Hope E. Johnson. 
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President’s Address 


President Trigg in his annual ad- 
dress refrained from consideration of 
defense and government control mat- 
ters, as special sessions had been as- 
signed to them, but he gave a dra- 
matic story of the vastness of the in- 
dustry which served to explain paint’s 
dominant place in national affairs of 
the moment. It also brought home 
the truth of the theme-slogan, “Paint 
Protects America.” After briefly out- 
lining material and price situations 
and such matters as simplification and 
product classification, Mr. Trigg gave 
a Statement of principle for adoption 
by the convention, to serve as a guide 
to conduct during the present period. 
It had previously been approved by 
the executive committee. (The state- 
ment appears in an adjoining column.) 


Mr. Trigg reported seventy-eight new 
and reinstated members in the cur- 
rent year, and remarked that each 
year since consolidation in 1933 an 
annual increase in membership had 
been achieved. He paid tribute to co- 
operation of the industry in these criti- 
cal and uncertain times, to the hard 
work of the headquarters staff, prac- 
tically the entire time of which is de- 
voted to problems arising from the 
national emergency, and declared in 
conclusion that “we shall continue to 
deal with the industry’s problems in 
a perfectly impartial and impersonal 
way for the best interests of the in- 
dustry as a whole, both so far as ren- 
dering the services necessary to the 
government and with respect to the 
continued civilian service which we 
hope will be regarded as essential to 
the protection of property and to the 
health, safety and morale of our 
people.” 


Mr, Trigg’s analysis of the indus- 
try was visualized by a huge back- 
drop on the stage on which was de- 
picted “the paint tree,” which re- 
mained in place throughout the con- 
vention and by three other poster dia- 
grams showing the uses of protective 
coatings on battleships, automobiles 
and residences. 


In this phase of his talk, Mr. Trigg 
said:— 


The Paint Tree 

In times of stresS, such as we are going 
through and facing for at least the im- 
mediate future, we learn many things 
through necessity, which perhaps have 
not occurred to us before. Raw material 
supplies coming as they do from the 
four corners of the earth, a subject 
which has been sharply brought to our 
attention to some extent at least through 
shortage of water transportation, is an 
example. The dependence on certain 
basic materials which may be two or 
three times removed from a product as 
we know it, comes out into the open. 
An example is the shortage of synthetic 
resins caused by a limited supply of 
formaldehyde, which in turn is difficult 
to obtain because of a shortage of meth- 
anol the equipment for making which 
has had to be largely turned over to the 
manufacture of ammonia required for 
explosives. 

Uses and importance of the uses of 
many of our products have not always 
been completely understood. Our mate- 
rials reach practically every industry, 
community, home. A complete vision of 
our industry from the standpoint of the 
origin and far-flung sources of raw mate- 
rials, the transportation involved, and 
the diversity of the uses of our products, 
cannot but impress every one. 

In our absorption in the daily routine, 
we are seldom conscious of the part we 
play in modern life. We preserve and 
protect the property of the country and 
life itself for by day and night, summer 
and winter, the products of this indus- 
try engage in a ceaseless battle with the 
elements. In peace and in war our in- 
dustry does its part and does it well. 

While you are all broadly familiar with 
it, I have nevertheless considered it 
would be informative and helpful for 
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the present and future to present to you 
our industry’s service “from the roots 
up”. 

Before you on the stage, you see “The 
Paint Industry Tree’. Here we see eight 
main roots: Pigments, oils, solvents and 
thinners, driers, resins, plasticizers, cel- 
lulose and one for miscellaneous mate- 
rials. Feeding these main roots are the 
many collateral raw materials. 

From these roots has sprung this great 
industry. In the branches of this tree 
you see an indication of the many thou- 
sands of surfaces which are protected 
and beautified by our products — from 
buttons to battleships—from toys to 
trains—from shells to silos—from car- 
Triages to caskets—from tools to tanks— 
from homes to harvesters—from cameras 
to caissons—and so on through thou- 
sands of uses on many thousands of sur- 
faces in every industry—in every town 
and hamlet—on every highway and by- 
way—on the sea, in the air, on land, 
beneath the surface of the earth and in 
the depths of the seas. Obviously, we 
couldn’t—in this room—build a tree large 
enough to include every product and 
surface which our materials protect, pre- 
serve and beautify. 

I could go on all day and far into the 
night and still not give a complete list. 
Let’s, however, follow through in a brief 
way just one of our materials and some 
of its uses. 

For this purpose, let’s use an alkyd 
enamel. We have selected this because 
it finds its way into so many industries 
and goes on so many different types of 
surfaces. 

Here's a ball mill. Going into this are 
the raw materials which make up this 
product—alkyd resin (glycerol, phthalic 
anhydride, fatty acids), petroleum spir- 
its, solvent naphtha, lead drier, cobalt 
drier, titanium, zine and dry colors. 

Now we see the finished product on its 
way to offices, hospitals, factories, busi- 
ness establishments—protecting, making 
sanitary, and beautifying filing cabinets, 
operating tables, office machines, tele- 
phones, gasoline pumps, containers, and 
many other products. 

Then we follow our product into the 
home. We find synthetic enamel on our 
woodwork, kitchen furniture, the wash- 
ing machine, the ironer, kitchen cabinets 
and walls, and refrigerator. And out of 
doors our garden furniture is protected 
against the elements and given a pleas- 
ing touch of color by this same finish. 

Now we find this same protective coat- 
ing taking care of our transportation 
system, so necessary in times of peace— 
so vital in emergencies. It protects our 
trains and airplanes, ships and automo- 
biles, motorcycles and bicycles and pro- 
tects us on the highways. 

And on America’s farms—the back- 
bone of the nation—not only do we find 
our friend synthetic enamel on duty in 
the home of the farmer and in his dairy 
barn, but he is constantly guarding the 
farmer's equipment against the most re- 
lentless enemy of all—the elements. 


Paint in National Emergency 


This is a brier review of the important 
part this product plays in our ordinary 
life during normal times. Now, let’s see 
its role in the national emergency. 

Synthetic enamel has volunteered for 
active duty—active duty protecting our 
military equipment from trucks to tanks, 
caissons to cruisers, artillery to airplanes 
—on the sea, on land and in the air— 
on active duty for the protection of 
America and American ideals. 

Time will not permit detailed discus- 
sion of other products all of which are 
of comparable importance in their re- 
spective fields. 

Now please briefly examine with me 
four unit illustrations showing how 
many and varied paint products are re- 


quired for protection, sanitation and 
safety. 
First, the floating city—a battleship. 


Practically every product of our industry 
is represented on this ship—from the 
antifouling coating on the bottom to the 
finish on the radio mast. Necessary on 
this ship are enamels, lacquers, var- 
nishes, gloss paint, flat paint, water 
paints, shellac, putty, waxes, bituminous 
eoatings—the whole range of our indus- 
try’s production. 

Here’s a house where almost every 
product of our industry is used. We find 
stain or paint or roof coating on the 
roof, cement paint on the foundation, 
fillers, stain, shellac and varnish on the 
floors, flat oil paint and water paint on 
the walls, enamel on the woodwork, out- 
side paint on the clapboards, and putty 
throughout. 

Next is a cross section of an automo- 
bile—a product so essential to the Amer- 
ican way of living. The paint industry 
has been largely responsible for speed- 
ing up production of the automobile, 
thus lowering costs and putting a car 
within the price range of one out of 
four of our population. There is no 
question as to the part we play in the 
production of the modern automobile. 
We furnish the primers, sealers, lacquers, 
varnishes, enamels, waxes, putty—used 
on motor, cables, body, fabrics, hard- 
ware—and so it goes, 

A modern factory. Conditions which 
must be withstood by protective paint 
films on and in the factories of our 
country vary widely. Resistance to ef- 


fects of wind, rain, sun, atmospheric 
gases, extremes of temperature, is re- 
quired. Our products must withstand 
corrosive fumes, high humidity, freezing 
and hard wear. Washability and high 
light reflective value is essential to the 
welfare of the employees. It speeds out- 
put and reduces costs. 

This is merely a sketchy outline of the 
essential role of our industry during 
normal times and in times of emergency. 
(We will have ready for distribution in 
about thirty to sixty days an illustrated 
booklet which will cover this whole sub- 
ject in a thorough and complete manner.) 


Paint Protects America 

“Paint Protects America” is not just 
another slogan—it’s a fact. The “Paint 
Tree” demonstrates the fundamental ne- 
cessity of our products. The use of paint 
and collateral products not only protects, 
preserves and prolongs the life of mili- 
tary equipment, battleships, airplanes, 


but of that great taxable wealth of the 
nation, its construction. It not only pro- 
tects property,—it protects health and 
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provides safety. A germ under a coat of 
paint is a dead germ. Painting of safety 
zones, traffic markings, finishing pipe 
lines of various kinds with different col- 
ors to immediately distinguish them, all 
spell safety and hence necessity. The 
effect on individual and public morale 
where construction of whatever kind is 
properly painted and kept in a state of 
good paint repair as against unpainted 
and neglected surfaces, is perhaps recog- 
nized more by the public generally than 
it is by all of us who are active in the 
industry. 

The material which has been prepared 
by your national headquarters on the 
“Paint Protects America” campaign is 
intended to assist the individual mem- 
bers of the industry in spreading the 
consciousness of this vital fact through- 
out the land. It is not intended merely 
as sales promotion,—it is a graphic de- 
monstration of the essential nature of 
our products. Manufacturers are doing 
their part in carrying this message 
through their salesmen, dealers, and 
painters, to the public. Each one of you 
can best promote your own proper self- 
ish welfare and the industry as a whole 
through cooperation with it. 


Critical Raw Materials 
Notwithstanding the current difficul- 
ties in obtaining critical raw materials, 
which situation may become worse be- 
fore it gets better, it is our firm belief 
that the paint industry has still a long 
way to go provided there is a minimum 
of regulation or too detailed control of 
the things that we do. I am sure I voice 
the feeling of every one in this industry 
that we are ready to make whatever 
sacrifices are necessary for national de- 
fense. That goes without saying. We do 
feel, however, that after defense require- 
ments are adequately taken care of, 
even beyond the known necessities, such 
balances as are then available for civil- 
ian purposes should be distributed equi- 
tably on a percentage basis to all manu- 
facturers in the industry. There should 
be no preferences or favoritism shown. 
After such equitable division, each 
manufacturer should, we believe, be left 
to his own resources, initiative and 
imagination to use such materials to the 
best advantage. With more certainty as 
to the quantities of critical materials 
which they will receive each month, they 
will be able to intelligently plan their 
production schedule and can be de- 
pended upon to make the substitutions 
and modifications in their formulas nec- 
essary to most satisfactorily take care of 
the requirements of their customers. 
Many of us can remember the time 
when we did not know of titanium as 
a paint pigment or of synthetic resins 
or even tung oil. But prior to that, we 
made good paint which was satisfactory 
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to the user. What we have done in the 
last number of years is to speed up the 
drying time of many of our products, 
we have increased the hiding and added 
something to. the durability. As the cur- 
rent situation goes on and possibly be- 
comes worse, we will undoubtedly have 
to revive some of our old formulas and 
perhaps go back to products formerly 
made. They may not dry quite as 
quickly or hide quite as well, but will 
still be satisfactory materials under the 
circumstances. 


The technical advances of the past two 
or three decades will doubtless make it 
easier to solve the new problems that 
will confront us, and shortages, disturb- 
ing as they are, may stimulate our pro- 
gress as an industry and produce results 
of lasting value. 


And while on the subject of critical 
materials and substitutes, may I present 
the thought that in a spirit of fairness 
and equity the members of our industry 
should (except as may be ordered by 
the government for specific purposes) 
avoid the hoarding of raw materials or 
over-stocking supplies which may be re- 
quired for defense purposes or which 
may be seriously needed by others less 
able from the standpoint of storage capa- 
city or financial ability to carry large 
inventories. 


The Price Situation 


Profiting by experience of the first 


world war, we are all conscious of the 
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necessity for avoiding its mistakes by 
preventing, so far as possible, inflation- 
ary conditions, the aftermath of which 
we all know all too well. 

The purposes of the government 
through the office of price administration 
are commendable and all proper steps to 
prevent inflation should be encouraged. 
It is as certain as that night follows day, 
an upward spiral cannot continue in- 
definitely. It staggers the imagination to 
contemplate the results that would follow 
a collapse. 

The nature of our industry with in- 
dividual manufacturers exercising their 
own jugment as to the composition of 
their products makes a situation where 
it would seem quite difficult, if not im- 
possible, to establish satisfactory price 
ceilings, which can presumably be ap- 
plied only to products of like composi- 
tion, 

If it is agreed that an inflated price 
structure presents a serious hazard to in- 
dustry, common prudence suggests that 
industry should not wait until prices 
have reached the point where govern- 
ment intervention occurs. 


By voluntary and above all by timely 
self-restraint, industry itself should avoid 
the necessity of what at best would be a 
ceiling involving hardships in many in- 
dividual cases. 

The job of keeping prices down and 
doing our part to prevent the subsequent 
disaster of inflation requires the keenest 
kind of management and control of 
everything going on in business. Extrava- 
gances and wastes of all kinds should 
be eliminated. We must refrain from all 
unfair competitive and unbusiness-like 
practices, such as subsidizing employees 
of customers, violations of the non-ex- 
change agreement, allowances of un- 
earned cash discounts, secret arrange- 
ments, including freight concessions not 
uniformly made to all customers, and 
failure to have a definite and firm policy 
with respect to such things as returnable 
drums. These are typical of the things 
which should and will be examined into 
carefully by every prudent manager to 
the end that the observance of sound 
business practices will help in many 
cases at least, to avoid the necessity for 
price rises. 

If I may be permitted a persona] note. 


I want to say that out of a long experi- 
ence, extending over many years, I have 
never known this industry to take ad- 
vantage of the public by unfair or un- 
reasonable prices. Our industry has not, 
and I am sure it would not, regardless 
of the circumstances “profiteer.” The 
price structure of individual manufact- 
urers has been and of necessity must 
continue to be based on costs, which 
include not only the cost of materials, 
labor and expense of doing business, but 
also recognizes the volume of business 
being done and its effect upon unit over- 
head expenses. This traditional policy 
will, I am sure, control the action of each 
individual manufacturer during the try- 
ing and uncertain times which are ahead. 


It is apparent that there is developing 
some unjustifiable prices on critical raw 
materials. This does not arise from the 
producers of such materials but from in- 
termediate sources and probably is being 
encouraged by buyers themselves offer- 
ing prices substantially above the market 
in order to obtain some material badly 
needed. Instances have been brought to 
our attention where such materials have 
been sold at or more than double the 
market price of the producers. While 
the desire of such buyers to obtain ma- 
terials badly needed can be understood 
we must nevertheless call attention to 
the fact that these practices if continued 
will inevitably result in fictitious mar- 
kets to the disadvantage of our industry 
and the public. It may also result in un- 
reasonable demands of manufacturers on 
their sources of supply. Obviously, such 
tactics if carried far enough will be a 
serious reflection upon the fair dealings 
of this industry and might easily cause 
government restrictions and regulations 
of a drastic nature otherwise unnecessary 
which would work a hardship on the 
rank and file of manufacturers who are 
not indulging in practices of the sort. 
It is not the province of this association 
to deal with the specific problems of in- 
dividual companies but we do feel called 
upon to sound this note of warning 
against possible impairment of our future 
welfare by temporary expedients or in- 
discretions of the type referred to. 


Dislocation of Business 


Much has been said about the inevit- 
able dislocation of small business as the 
defense program swings into full stride. 
This is based upon the assumption that 
small business is not equipped to handle 
huge government contracts and, lacking 
this, will be unable to obtain the mater- 
ials it requires to operate because of 
their diversion into defense channels. 


In recognition of this, the division of 
contract distribution has been set up as 
a new agency in OPM for the purpose of 
breaking up large orders into smaller 
units and spreading government pur- 
chases. Sub-contracting is encouraged, 
and contracts need not in all cases be 
awarded to the lowest bidders. 

While this does not hold particular 
promise for the members of our indus- 
try, since the direct government pur- 
chases of paint are relatively small, we 
advise smaller manufacturers who are 
having difficulty to keep constantly in 
touch with the nearest field office of this 
agency, while we shall continue to follow 
its broad trend of progress in Washing- 
ton. 

Because of the curtailment of new 
building during the crisis, it is all the 
more important that existing homes and 
other structures be kept in good condi- 
tion. This means an added demand for 
trade sales products to protect and pre- 
serve the life of these structures. 


Simplification 


Under date of October 10, 1941, the 
Department of Commerce with the co- 
operation of your national association 
through its simplification committee, 
issued a revised simplification program 
for the paint industry. Instead of this 
being called simplification, it might bet- 
ter be referred to under existing condi- 
tions as a conservation program. Every 
item in this program has been carefully 
considered from the standpoint of con- 
serving not only materials but man 
hours. It is a part of the general pro- 
gram of OPM to conserve. It is gratify- 
ing to report to you that there has been 
prompt and widespread acceptance as 
evidenced by the returns received. Those 
manufacturers who have not already ac- 
cepted the program are_ respectfully 
urged to do so by sending their written 
acceptance to the Department of Com- 
merce promptly on the form provided 
for that purpose. 

Classification 

With the pressure on certain raw ma- 
terials what it is, you as individual 
manufacturers and we as your national 
organization have been frequently called 
upon for a breakdown of our sales on a 
percentage basis as related to direct de- 
fense, indirect defense, essential civilian, 
ete. Under date of August 15, we sub- 
mitted a questionnaire to all members 
of the industry asking them to report 
such figures to us for the purpose of 
arriving at weighted averages for the 
industry as a whole. The responses were 
very satisfactory and the results were 
reported to the industry under date of 
October 2 and are being included in this 
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statement as a matter of record. The 
figures are as follows: 


Class A (Direct defense). . 18.4% 


Class B (Indirect defense 
and essential civilian)... 59.8% 78.2% 





Class C (Semi-essential civilian) 14.5% 

Class D (Other uses not speci- 
fled aAbOVE) ...cccccsccccccvecs 7.3% 
109.0% 


This has been reported to OPM and 
we believe will be helpful to them in 
further consideration of the paint in- 


dustry. 
Attention is called to the fact that the 


percentage of defense business is going 
forward at an accelerated rate. The fig- 
ures just presented cover the first six 
months of 1941. It is possible after the 
end of the next six months a new ques~- 
tionnaire may be in order and that the 
returns therefrom will show a substan- 
tial increase in the figures for Class A 
and Class B as shown above. 

And may I comment further on the 
subject of questionnaires in behalf of 
suppliers of raw materials. Already sev- 
eral questionnaires have been submitted 
by such suppliers and I am sure that 
they have been sent out with consider- 
able reluctance and only because it has 
been necessary for them to obtain the 
information asked for in order that they 
in turn might secure the raw materials 
required to produce the products they 
furnish you. Some questionnaires have 
been and others doubtless will be diffi- 
cult to answer and at best they are 
usually considered an annoyance. But it 
is a necessary thing and we shall have 
to look upon it as a part of the com- 
plications and difficulties of the national 
emergency we are in. It is earnestly 
requested that these questionnaires, 
when received, be filled out as fully as 
possible and returned promptly. In 
doing this, we are only serving our own 
purposes by assisting raw material 
manufacturers to continue supplying us. 

The raw material manufacturers have 
many serious problems of a nature pecu- 
liar to them and I believe I am voicing 
the general opinion of the paint manu- 
facturing industry in saying that raw 
material manufacturers are, and will 
continue, serving our industry to the 
very best advantage subject to such 
limitations as they encounter. Recog- 
nizing their problems, I am sure that 
every paint manufacturer will be rea- 
sonable and fair in the demands which 
he makes upon those who supply him 
with his material. 


Gov't Controls—OPM 


The Wednesday afternoon and both 
Thursday sessions were devoted to the 
general topic of government controls 
under the OPM, with OPM officials 
and industry executives participating. 
A. I. Henderson, deputy director of 
the materials section, OPM, first 

i speaker, outlined the functioning of 
OPM, emphasizing the vastness of the 
work and the handicaps which di- 
recting heads had to overcome. He 
looked on priorities as an interim 
system leading up to allocations which 
would give each industry a stable sup- 
ply of materials. Mr. Henderson de- 
clared that industry must realize the 
ever-changing picture, the increasing 
need for authentic information which 
will serve in the solution of problems, 
and he urged recognition of OPM as 
a partner with industry. 

A continuation of this thought was 
‘elaborated in the following address 
of Donald G. Clark, of the Gulf Re- 
fining Company, Pittsburgh, formerly 
assistant director of the division of 
purchases of OPM, who outlined the 
headaches which developed as the 
needs and trends of OPM were being 
worked out in the early days. One 
of the biggest original headaches, he 
declared, was the acceptance of un- 
known premises in an attempt to ar- 
rive at a definite conclusion, the deal- 
ing in theories when factual informa- 
tion could have been had from busi- 
ness men. Business, he asserted, must 
be more and more intelligently inter- 
ested in government and vice versa, 
with both cooperating whole-heart- 
edly to maintain a full development 
of defense needs while protecting free 
private enterprise and preparing for 
the post-defense period. 

Mr. Clark expressed real hope for 
the future because of his belief that 
the dire necessities of the situation 
would activate’ both government and 
business circles in their pursuit of a 
solution, because business men and 
their trade associations—500 of the 
latter—were functioning to produce 
needed information. He paid tribute 
to Donald Nelson and other leaders 
in the Washington groups of official- 
dom, and particularly to the National 
‘Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Associa- 
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tion for its work in meeting and ac- 
tually preventing crises. 

Both Mr. Henderson and Mr. Clark 
were enthusiastic in their praise of 
the speaker who followed them, J. B. 
Davis, chief of the protective coatings 
section of OPM. 


Protective Coatings 
Division of OPM 


Mr. Davis told of the expansion of 
his division from its original classifi- 
cation of “paint” to its present com- 
prehensive coverage of printing inks, 
coated fabrics, impregnated fabrics, 
soap, glycerine, pigments, oils, rosins, 
synthetic resins, waxes and solvents. 
He drew a picture of the part played 
by protective coatings in the twenty- 
four hour existence of the American 
individual, from the time he rises in 
the morning until he goes to bed at 
night. 

Mr. Davis paid tribute to the extra- 
ordinary cooperation of thirty or forty 
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technical groups in the protective 
coatings industry, which have been 
active in the development of pertinent 
information, and yet he expressed a 
feeling that one of the great problems 
has been the slowness of all industry 
to realize the seriousness of the situa- 
tion as it exists. He declared in this 
connection his belief that “we haven’t 
seen anything yet,” and continued:— 


That brings us to the point of why, in 
this country of surpluses, for the last 
ten years we have been wondering what 
we were going to do with all of the sur- 
plus alcohol and surplus rosin and sur- 
plus flaxseed and surplus everything 
else. The only way I can possibly pic- 
ture it is to try to build a little pyramid, 
taking as the basis of that pyramid last 
year’s, 1940, business, which I think ran 
somewhere around sixty-eight billion 
dollars, and very few of us know what 
a billion dollars is. I am sure I don’t 
know until you begin to express it in 
gallons, pounds or tons. 

On top of that we have the equipping 
of an army of a million and a half men 
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currently, which is quite a different 
army than we had in the last war. In 
the last war probably a good little shovel 
to dig trenches and a gun and a knap- 
sack probably served the average sol- 
dier. The cantonments were unpainted. 
You have used a million and a quarter 
gallons for the painting of cantonments 
alone. In the last war the average sol- 
dier slept between blankets. I am told 
that in this war they have nine sheets, 
five pillowcases and three mattress cov- 
ers, which can easily cause a shortage 
in the textile market. 


We also have'an entirely different situ- 
ation with respect to equipment. I am 
told that in the last war we had one 
truck to four or five hundred men. In 
this war we have one truck to forty or 
fifty men. That is merely an illustra- 
tion. Trucks, tanks and everything else 
that goes with mechanized equipped 
forces mean in every case protective 
coatings and it naturally is expressing 
itself in shortages of all types and kinds 
of raw materials. 


All right, let’s build on top of that the 
lend-lease. Who knows what seven bil- 
lion dollars is but when we see one con- 
tract for three months for seven million 
gallons of alcohol, which I helped to 
negotiate last spring, and realize that 
that is only a starter, and fifty million 
pounds of rosin, and ten million gallons 
of turpentine and sixty-six hundred tons 
of aniline oil, we can begin to see why 
we should have shortages, and that is 
only British. As has been mentioned 
Wwe are now supplying most of the world. 
We start out with ammunition enough 
to fire one broadside almost, with no 
plants to manufacture it, we try to pull 
ourselves up by the bootstraps, and at 
the same time equip and feed the world, 
and I think therein lies part of the rea- 
son for the shortage. There is possibly an- 
other million and a half coming along 
to be equipped similarly, and on top of 
that the average earnings in the country 
which are, as far as I can determine, 
giving a 1:6 ratio of surplus to spend on 
what might be considered in certain 
groups luxury material, whether it be a 
refrigerator or a washing machine, all 
of which is consuming not only steel and 
aluminum but also again titanium and 
alkyd resins. 


Anticipating Shortages 

The problem, I should like to say 
here, has just started. We have initial- 
ly tried to anticipate shortages and to 
do something about them. I can remem- 
ber very well in the latter part of April 
or early May one of our very first meet- 
ings with the alcohol derivatives advis- 
ory group. After having made a quick 
little survey I made the statement that 
I felt that by November we would have 
a shortage of fifty million gallons of al- 
cohol. Well, I got a beautiful horse 
laugh. They said, ‘Don’t be silly. We 
have never manufactured and sold more 
than one hundred and sixty million gal- 
lons. We can operate at two hundred 
millions, and by excessive operation we 
can get two hundred and twenty.” 


I said, “Yes, suppose someone asks you 
for three hundred?” 

“Well, it is quite impossible.” 

So I called one of the men of the al- 
cohol derivatives industry several weeks 
ago and I said, “Glen, I am awfully sorry 
I made that statement. I think that I 
was dead wrong.” Instead of it being 
November it hit us in August and as far 
as I can learn we will shortly be cur- 
rently running at the rate of three hun- 
dred million gallons of alcohol a year, 
which has made necessary the use of 
AAA corn and the utilization of many 
of these distilleries to turn out alcohol. 
Why? Take your one hundred and sixty 
million and figure that the wetting of 
smokeless powder will require fifty-eight 
million gallons, and the British possibly 
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will run somewhere between twenty-five 
and thirty, and the fact that if we should 
shift by chance through some necessity 
off methyl alcohol for. anti-freeze, you 
have another forty-five, and I think that 
totals two hundred and ninety-eight mil- 
lion. It does not require a mathematician 
to anticipate a shortage. 


We see serious situations develop in 
many of the raw materials which could 
be anticipated, and I have consistently 
since last June advised, publicly and 
privately, that the safest thing this in- 
dustry could do, in spite of the fact that 
it has spent tremendous amounts of 
money for research and its progress with 
respect to speed, finish and durability 
and appearance has been so marked that 
looking back it is rather an astounding 
development, but in spite of that the 
safest thing to do is to turn around and 
run just as fast as we possibly can back 
to 1920 formulations in which we used 
linseed oil, white lead and colors, and 
the reason for that is not too difficult to 
understand, because alkyd resins of the 
synthetic resin group require phthalic 
anhydride and phthalic anhydride in 
the form of alkyd resins is required for 
every ship, whether it be navy or mari- 
time. It is required for all army equip- 
ment, and we could definitely see late 
last spring a shortage developing. Now 
that led us not to try to mislead you but 
to try to provide an adequate supply of 
linseed oil in this country to meet the 
increasingly heavy demands, 


The Linseed Oil Supply 


I remember a meeting which we ar- 
ranged with agriculture early in April in 
which we made a special appeal for a 
million more acres providing about ten 
million more bushels, because we could 
see readily that we were at least going 
to use forty million bushels this year 
instead of thirty. Unfortunately, that 
did not occur. We did not get any more 
acreage, but fortunately we were able 
—through some convincing arguments 
with the OPM shipping priorities divi- 
sion and the maritime commission that 
regardless of how much manganese is 
brought into this country from Brazil to 
combine with iron to roll into sheets 
and make tanks and trucks, still those 
tanks and trucks without a protective 
coating would be quite useless in the 
field—to get a relatively high rating on 
flax, and flax has been coming in since 
last spring at a rate of better than 
twenty million bushels. 


Our present current belief for last 
month is that we are going to run at 
the rate of fifty million bushels, and 
moves are under way at the present time 
to try to provide all of the linseed oil 
that is necessary, which, of course, means 
that you gentlemen have to get your 
laboratories busy and reformulate, and 
the man whose company is furthest 
ahead in that respect is the man who is 
going to have the least trouble with al- 
locations and priorities. He is going to 
remain in business. 

I had an experience a few weeks ago. 
I thought I was going to spend a nice 
quiet Sunday at home and I had a tele- 
phone call—Would I come to New York 
and talk with the wood finishers who 
were supplying principally the furniture 
manufacturers. They were not sure 
whether they were going to stay in busi- 
ness one month or three months. They 
were quite sure they were going out of 
business after that, and after listening 
to their story it seemed to me that their 
problem was something like this:— 

They themselves were carrying too 
much of the burden. They were trying 
to convince the furniture manufacturers 
that there really were some _ serious 
problems afoot. The manufacturer, hav- 
ing been successful in continuing to get 
his supply of plywood and of drawer 
pulls and casters and even finishes, did 
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Within the next fifteen days we will move to 


TO SERVE YOU 


242 West 55th Street 


JUST OFF BROADWAY 


New York City 





In our spacious new quarters we will occupy ten thousand 





square feet (more than double our present space). This 
location is convenient to all transportation facilities. Both 


our general offices and laboratories will now be on one 








floor, making for greater efficiency. 


We thank our many friends who have made this expansion 
possible by their confidence in us and we assure them of 
our will and desire to merit a continuance of this confidence 


and to live up to our slogan 


SERVICE AFTER SALE 


D. H. LITTER CO. 
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Supplies are ample, production growing, contract prices firm to the end of 
1942. This is the resourcefulness of Vanadiset Plastic Resin in the many 
products where it is giving greater strength and stability ... Whether used 
in plastics (an old-timer there!) or in modern metal coatings, paints, 
varnishes, lacquers, it invariably supplies great adhesive strength, good 
body, uniform color density, and protects against sun and rain, against 
acids and brine. 

Vanadiset Resin comes in two grades as to melting point—300°F and 400°F 


D. H. Litter Company, Eastern Sales Agent 122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Paints, Varnishes, Lacquers, Linoleum 
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Congratulations D. H. Litter Company 


On this expansion of your service and laboratory facilities which 







so closely compliments our own enlargement of our research 
and development laboratories at Pittsburgh and Carnegie. 






We are bending every effort to develop substitute products from 
available raw materials and as an example we are ready to furnish 









FALKOVAR WN S = The new non-sagging agent which does not impair gloss. 
FALKOMAST — A caulking compound vehicle that will enable you to produce 


a workable, saleable product. 


FALKOVAR SKA = The moderate-cost specially processed synthetic oil for 


enamels, flats and glosses. 


FALKOVAR YY — For the production of low-cost barn, fence, freight-car and 


maintenance paints. 


FALK AND COMPANY 


Box 1075T PITTSBURGH, PA. 


UNIFORMITY 


Uniformity is important in technical service as well as in product. 
























The increased facilities of the new Litter laboratories and offices 
in New York, is additional evidence of our anticipating the many 
technical problems of the protective coatings industry because of 
the war emergency. The Litter laboratory, together with our 
Chicago laboratory affords a complete service from refinery to 


actual application of your finished product. 
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not realize that there was any trouble at 
all. Therefore, I felt that we could be 
of some service to them in helping to 
convince the furniture manufacturers 
that if they expected to remain in busi- 
ness they would possibly have to dry a 
little slower, and when you set your 
liquor glass on top, it might leave a ring 
and if you hit the table or desk or bed 
with a chair you might have a little 
chipping, but still you would have a 
finish. I am really sincere about that, 
that all of your customers I believe have 
to be convinced one way or another 
that they are going to have to be a little 
easier on you on your specifications. 


Adjustments to Shortages 

We had the same illustration in the 
printing ink industry, and I have talked 
to several of the soap manufacturers and 
there are many millions of soap wrap- 
pers and the soap wrapper requirements 
are that it shall stand alkali, that it 
shall be alkali and lightproof, and we 
have pointed out the fact that monastral 
blue is probably going to be completely 
out of the picture on account of 100 per 
cent use and, therefore, the soap manu-~ 
facturer is going to be quite well satis- 
fied to continue to have his wrapper 
printed and is going to be quite well 
satisfied even though he only gets one- 
sixth of the aes — to 

htproofness and alkali-proofness. 
"Wenese are the types of things I think 
we have to prepare ourselves for, and 
the better we are prepared the less im- 
pact these allocations and priorities are 
going to have on our business. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to talk of the attempt we have made to 
try to anticipate shortages and provide 
for things that we could see in the fore- 
ground. 

Many of you gentlemen know what 
the situation was with respect to ilmen- 
ite out of India. We anticipated that we 
were going to lose our shipping in June. 
The National Lead Company stepped up 
with the idea of opening a mine in the 
Adirondacks, and with the assurance of 
the National Lead Company that the out- 
put of that mine of ilmenite would be 
made equitably available to all of the 
manufacturers of titanium dioxide, we 
got behind it, and I am inclined to be- 
lieve we had one of the early project 
ratings outside of ammunition plants, 
airplane plants and shipyards, by which 
ilmenite will be made available by next 
summer and we will be entirely free of 
dependency upon India’s supply, and 
meanwhile we have released ships for 
carrying rubber, tin, antimony and vari- 
ous other vital items. 

With respect to the other materials, I 
think this protective coatings tree is a 
very admirable thing that the associa- 
tion has prepared. It helps us to visual- 
ize the wide variety of materials that 
we deal with as basic materials for the 
formulation of different types and kinds 
of paint finishes with the ramifications 
of the raw materials, and tracing them 
back is sometimes quite difficult. 

We are facing situations today with 
respect to color which a few weeks ago 
or a month ago we thought were quite 
safe, not only chrome yellows which are 
dependent upon chrome oils which are 
imported into the country but also 
acetic acid which today is extremely 
difficult. Four months ago chrome yel- 
low seemed like one that we would have 
the least trouble with. Tungstate red is 
the only color as far as I know which 
makes your automobile in the maroon 
shade permanent. Tungsten is now out 
of the picture. We are now running 
into difficulties with the availability of 
aniline and beta-naphthol and tobias 
acid and many of the basic materials 
that are required for your colors. Again, 
on the other hand, we are running into 
difficulties with blues. I am afraid that 
sooner or later we are going to have 
some shortage on iron blues because of 
the difficulty with sodium ferrocyanide, 
but we can prepare ourselves for those, 
I believe, and one of the preparations, 
it seems to me, that is most effective and 
has been brought out as the result of a 
conference with our industrial advisory 
committee on colors is to find some way 
of conserving materials and thereby 
making our present available materials 
go further. The means of doing that is 
an agreed cooperative move on the part 
of color manufacturers and OPM, and 
with your full cooperation to arbitrarily 
cut colors from 1000 to 1200 in half. 
With that being the idea that is only 
the first move and then come along later 
and cut them in half again, and the 
reason is this: 

I have sometimes gained the impres- 
sion that our color matchers—and I am 
not speaking only of yours but of mine 
as well—have become lazy and when a 
customer comes along for a new shade 
instead of putting our color matchers to 
work, we have asked the dry color man- 
ufacturer to match the color for us in 
a dry pigment. He then finds himself 
with a new color. He gives it to his 
salesman and the salesman goes out and 
finds a market for it, and suddenly you 
find a dry color manufacturer with 450 
reds, ard certainly it seems to me, with 
all of the various types that we have of 
toluidines and paras and Rhodamines 
and lithols, twenty-five or thirty should 
be sufficient. 
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Excessive Shades and Types 

Now let’s trace that through and see 
what it means. It means that every one 
of the dry color customers is carrying 
four or five times more shades, strengths 
and types than they should have, and 
that every one of those barrels standing 
in stock are tied up raw crude chemicals 
and methyls, and that when your cus- 
tomer comes along for their regular 
shade you find yourself out of a barrel, 
although you have 50 in stock, and you 
order a replacement of that particular 
shade, and that means a turnover of the 





M. J. Merkin 


Eastern Zone Vice-President 


basic materiais, and the basic materials 
that are used to manufacture those col- 
ors are extremely low. 


It seems to me that with your coopera- 
tion and that of the printing ink indus- 
try we should be able to conserve very 
materially on all of the basic materials 
just by that one move toward simplifi- 
cation and standardization on colors. 


I think that probably too few com- 
panies realize that sooner or later they 
are going to have to get busy and tie in 
with this defense program. As materials 
are allocated and priorities are issued 
and become tighter and tighter, the 
judgment on which those ratings are 
based will be whether or not you have 
defense business, and it seems to me 
that one of the things you could do, 
instead of firing your salesmen—and you 
certainly do not want any more business 
—is to take those same salesmen and 
put them to work with your customers 
and help your customers who are cer- 
tainly in a quandary as to how to trace 
their business through to its ultimate 
use. Have them help your customers 
determine what percentage of your busi- 
ness is going into direct defense or 
essential civilian use, because take my 
word for it sooner or later you will have 
to have that information available in 
order to warrant the allocation of ma- 
terials. 

It seems to me, in summary, that we 
have tried to develop a basic philosophy, 
and I think one has to have a philoso- 
phy. As a matter of fact, I often look 
around OPM and wonder why a lot of 
business men are perfectly satisfied to 
work twice as hard down there as they 
would at home under conditions which 
I know they would not put up with, and 
I have come to the conclusion that there 
are four qualifications of a good OPM 
man. In the first place he must be a 
little screwy. In the second place he 
must enjoy keeping sixteen balls in the 
air at once. In the third place he must 
be able to laugh a little. In the fourth 
place he must be able to sleep soundly. 


But it seems to me that in concluding 
the challenge I would like to leave with 
you is the problem, one which only you 
can solve, that is, putting it briefly, you 
have to prepare the ammunition and we 
will try to fire it as effectively as we 
possibly can, but we cannot solve your 
problems, and I should like to leave you 
with the thought of re-formulation, get- 
ting along on the materials that are 
least tight, least critical, even though 
they affect the drying speeds and the 
durability and many other things and 
utilizing your force to trace down its 
tie-in with defense, and make up your 
minds that you are going to have to do 
a lot more defense work as time goes on 
in order to warrant the allocation of 
materials. 


Remarks by M. Rea Paul 


At the conclusion of Mr. Davis’ ad- 
dress, Mr. Trigg called on his assistant, 
M. Rea Paul, on leave from the Na- 
tional Lead Company to work with 
OPM, who briefly explained the huge 
volume of work in his department and 
assured all members of the industry 
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that the great number of letters which 
had been received were being care- 
fully considered and acted upon, even 
though it was impossible to acknowl- 
edge or answer them. 

Another interpolation was the ap- 
pearance of E. C. Wood, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, who announced 
the publication of the first of a series 
of monthly bulletins on the paint and 
varnish industry. 


Imports for Civilian Use 


Colonel George S. Brady, coordina- 
tor of imports and substitute materials 
in the civilian supply division of OPM, 
analyzed shipping capacities of the al- 
lied nations, taking a pessimistic at- 
titude on the availability of cargo 
space to bring in all that is needed, 
and he warned against even the slight- 
est waste of supplies, especially those 
which are obtained from the Far East. 





Raymond A. Perry 


Southern Zone Vice-President 


He expressed the belief that the coun- 
try was utterly unaware of the diffi- 
culties in importing needed materials. 


Drying Oils 

Werner G. Smith in his presenta- 
tion dealt with the relationship of the 
oils used by the protective coating in- 
dustries with so-called non-drying 
oils. After listing the more important 
oils and fats consumed in the country, 
and placing them in two classifications 
—those composed chiefly of unsatur- 
ated fatty acids and those saturated 
fatty acids (the non-drying oils)—Mr. 
Smith pointed out that whereas only 
the unsaturated fatty acids are usable 
in the protective coatings industry, the 
soap and edible oil fields and technical 
fields can actually use both. It is simple 
to change an unsaturated compound or 
acid into a saturated compound or 
acid, he said, but it is not at all sim- 
ple to change a saturated compound 
into an unsaturated one, castor oil 
being the one outstanding exception. 


The speaker showed by sstatistics 
that the consumption of fatty oils by 
the protective coatings industry is 
quite minor compared to the con- 
sumption of oil in what is generally 
called the non-drying field, and so 
long as drying oils can be used to 
make soap, edible oils, technical oils, 
etc., the protective coatings industry 
could well be subjected to a crippling 
attack by the non-drying oils indus- 
tries. He called attention to the fact 
that soybean .oil during the last few 
months has been selling appreciably 
higher than linseed oil, and fish oil is 
almost equal to linseed oil prices. 

After giving figures on American 
consumption of various oils for the 
first six months of 1941 as compared 
with the first six months of 1940, Mr. 
Smith said:— 


Adjustments in Oil Uses 


It is apparent that an important read- 
justment is taking place in the use of 
oils in the protective coating industries. 
The use of tung oil and perilla oil is 
definitely being reduced and the use of 
oiticica and dehydrated castor oil is 
being increased. The use of fish oil and 
soybean oil will likely be diminished 
because these oils appear to be much 
needed in the vitamin and edible oil in- 


dustries. Linseed oil has shown a very 
rapid increase, amounting to 32% in the 
first quarter of 1941 over 1940 and 34% 
in the second quarter of 1941 over 1940. 
It is most interesting to note that the 
consumption of linseed oil for the first 
six months of 1941 was the equivalent 
of 20,401,780 bushels of flaxseed, and it 
is the consensus of opinion (both in 
Government departments and among 
private estimators) that the consumption 
of linseed oil during the year 1941 will 
represent approximately 45-50 million 
bushels of flaxseed. 

Because of the prohibition placed upon 
the importation of perilla oil and the 
difficulty in obtaining tung oil, it is ap- 
parent that the protective coating indus- 
try will be more and more limited to 
linseed oil. It is interesting, therefore, to 
consider our available supplies of flax- 
seed. The latest Government report for 
1941 crop indicates a yield of approxi- 
mately 31.7 million bushels of flax. It is 
likely that 2.5 to 3 million bushels of this 
will be retained by farmers for seeding 
purposes, and, because the Government 
will loan up to $1.85 per bushel on flax, 
it is expected that many farmers will 
hold more of their seed in storage, hop- 
ing for higher prices than today’s level. : 


This may (temporarily at least) make 
unavailable for pressing some several 
more million bushels of seed, and after 
normal disappearance it is estimated that 
of the 1941 crop of flax approximately 
20-21 million bushels will be available 
for oil. It is, therefore, evident that the 
protective coating industries will need to 
import some 25-30 million bushels of 
flax from South America. There are 
many difficulties in the way of this, such 
as the problem of ocean transportation, 
handling facilities, storage, etc., although 
it appears that crushing capacities are 
sufficient. Shipments from South Amer- 
ica to this country are under the juris- 
diction of the Maritime Commission who 
allocate the available shipping space be- 
tween flaxseed and many other neces- 
sary commodities from South America 
needed by our war industries. 


Soybean Oil Situation 


If it were not for the need of soybean 
oil for edible oils, the protective coating 
industries would have available a sub- 
stantial quantity of this material as it is 
estimated that the 1941 production of 
beans will be the largest on record and 
well over 110 million bushels, which 
compares with the previous record crop 
of 91 million bushels. 

In conclusion, it would appear from 
looking over the consumption statistics 
and the availability of oils for the dry- 
ing oil fields that the protective coating 
industries will have sufficient drying 
oils for their use, providing transporta- 
tion facilities over the next few months 
will permit of adequate importations of 
flaxseed, castor beans, and oiticica oil 
from South America. Far Eastern con- 
ditions make the importation of perilla 
oil definitely prohibitive and it is very 
hard to predict what may happen to the 
importation of China woodoil. 


It 1s advisable to watch carefully the 
exportation of edible fats and oils to 
Europe and the market value of non- 
drying oils and fats to detect a malad- 
justment of price between drying and 
non-drying oils which might result in 
the raiding of drying oil supplies by the 
non-drying oil users. The Secretary of 
Agriculture has stated that the United 
States Government would supply Great 
Britain under the terms of the Lease- 
Lend Act, before the end of June 1942, 
several hundred million pounds of lard, 
along with large quantities of other pork 
products. The unusually large accumu- 
lations of lard in the United States have 
kept the price of lard at a lower level 
than other edible oils and fats. The 
Secretary of Agriculture states, however, 
that it is the intention of the government 
to drain the lard surpluses from United 
States markets. If this is done, it will 
mean an increased consumption of lard 
substitutes to supply the purely domes- 
tic demand, which can (with few excep- 
tions) be made from either drying or 
non-drying oils. Prices of soybean oil, 
which commonly sells below the price 
of linseed oil, will have even less rela- 
tionship to linseed oil prices than they 
do at present. 


Linseed in Edible Oil Field 


Linseed oil is not ordinarily considered 
an edible oil, but manufacturers of edi- 
ble products did purchase linseed oil in 
considerable quantities in an endeavor 
to make up for the domestic shortage of 
vegetable oils during the last war and 
again in 1937 because of the shortage of 
fats and oils caused by the drought of 
1937. If a scarcity arises again in their 
field, the edible oil manufacturers will 
purchase linseed oil again. If for no 
other reason, they might utilize linseed 
oil as a hedge. In other words, should 
they conclude that linseed oil is virtually 
the cheapest oil obtainable in the United 
States, even if they can not use it to the 
best advantage, they might buy and hold 
it on the theory that it will advance in 
price and, if so, they will then resell 
and buy oils more adapted to edible oil 
usage. If protective coating manufactur- 
ers see a condition of this kind im the 
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offing, being forewarned they will be 
forearmed. 

Again, we state it is well, therefore, 
over a period of the next eight months 
to keep a close eye on exports of edible 
fats to Europe—always keeping in mind 
that, if conditions arise which make for 
higher prices in the more than 90% of 
oils and fats consumed in the United 
States outside of the drying field, the 
8-10% of oils utilized in the drying oil 
fields can be swept along to higher price 
levels by factors independent of con- 
sumption by the protective coating in- 
dustry. 


Pigments 


Paul E. Sprague handled this sub- 
ject from the point of view of future 
potentialities for all pigments, rather 
than considering various pigment 
groups separately. He touched quickly 
on the development of the critical 
lists, of the unprecedented demands 
which produced an extreme sellers’ 
market with consequent headaches for 
the producers, of the burdens of equi- 
tably distributing insufficient supplies 
and of the embarrassments of the so- 
called bootleg market. Speaking of 
all pigments generally, Mr. Sprague 
said: 


Effect of Regulation No. 1 

In the first place, the controlling fac- 
tor will be the effect upon the pigment 
industry of priorities regulation No. 1, 
together with Donald Nelson’s interpre- 
tation thereof, and all of the conse- 
quences that may flow out of this ruling. 
It will certainly affect our raw materials 
or the continuity of our operations and 
it will probably affect the distribution 
of all finished products to a far greater 
degree than at present. This regulation 
apparently will be the “Bible” for Amer- 
ican industry from here on out, and I 
certainly recommend that every mem- 
ber of the paint, varnish and lacquer 
industry secure and be familiar with 
this regulation. 

The next broad development to be 
expected is that total supplies of pig- 
ments available for non-defense produc- 
tion and non-essential civilian produc- 
tion will be further restricted. In some 
cases this may be drastic, and as an 
example I will cite copper bronze pow- 
der now totally eliminated by copper 
order 9-M-c. 

I want to call attention to a very real 
and important problem in the national 
economy that results when any pigment 
or other raw material that has had gen- 
eral acceptance and recognized utility 
in the trade is curtailed so drastically 
as to be virtually extinguished. Such a 
situation is injurious to the whole struc- 
ture, and any cases where it occurs are 
entitled to receive the most vigorous and 
critical study by the parties at interest. 
As far as I can learn it is not the intent 
of the government knowingly to push 
this priorities program to that point at 
this stage at least of the national emer- 
gency. In my judgment it behooves 
every consumer of well accepted mate- 
rial to join with producers of that mate- 
rial to have the situation reviewed in the 
event that curtailment may become so 
drastic as to extinguish all supplies. 
Certainly the harm done in such cases 
to a producer’s operation and his ability 
to in the future resume supplying mate- 
rials deserves consideration equal to that 
accorded priorities on employment. 

We may expect changes and refine- 
ments in the technique of administering 
pigment priorities or pigment allocations 
during the year. It was to be expected 
that rough spots would occur in the 
plans thus far put into execution. A 
new order is in preparation affecting the 
distribution of titanium oxide, which 
should be expected most any day. The 
method contemplated in this order seems 
to be an improvement over the ordinary 
defense pool set-up plans now used. If 
so, both pigment producers and consum- 
ers alike should urge modifications in 
regulations that will affect equitable dis- 
tribution of supplies with the greatest 
speed and the minimum red tape. 

Available total supplies of most all 
pigments should be expected to be less 
than in 1941, at least for the first half of 
1942, because it is most unlikely that 
present rates of production can be main- 
tained and it is absolutely certain that 
the fairly heavy inventories which were 
shipped out this year will not be avail- 
able for shipment next year so that de- 
liveries of pigments henceforth must 
correspond fairly closely to actual pig- 
ment production. Pigment manufactur- 
ers are facing now a new variety of 
hindrances to production that arise from 
tightness in certain auxiliary supplies 
that are just as essential as the main 
raw materials when not available. 

As an example I refer to acetic acid, 
small amounts of which are essential to 
the production of dry carbonate of lead, 
and larger amounts in the production of 
chrome colors. Sulfuric acid is abso- 
lutely essential in the production of 
many of the important pigments. Vari- 
ous catalysts are vitally important in 
some operations. Many of the treatment 


chemicals used in smal] amounts in con- 
nection with the precipitation of white 
pigments are now becoming difficult to 
obtain, and will curtail production of 
individual types. Special items of 
equipment peculiar to the process are 
hard to maintain in service and labor is 


anything but stable. One manufacturer 
is confronted with a serious power 
problem. He is located in a defense 


area where fhe expected production of 
electric power will not be sufficient to 
carry the new munition plant operations 
that will come into being early next 
year. This will force curtailed produc- 
tion at that pigment plant. Fuel oil 
supplies were supposed to-be quite criti- 
cal before Mr. Ickes changed his mind, 
but that threat may also return. 


Demands for Pigment Exports 


In reckoning the expected supplies of 
pigments to be available for use, we 
cannot overlook the demands upon us 
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from our friends in Latin America and 
in Canada. Up to September, 1939, the 
export market for American produced 
pigments was negligible. Since that 
time the market has. greatly expanded 
and there were rather substantial pig- 
ment exports up until the spring of 
1941. Now our friends abroad, who have 
no place else in the world to go for pig- 
ment supplies but to the United States 
of America, have been and are insistent 
in their demands. It is not at all impos- 
sible that the authorities responsible for 
the economic relations of the United 
States will require that some part of our 
domestic pigment production be made 
available for shipment to Latin America 
on the broad theory that we should 
share something at least with our 
friends down there. 


Another development that I think 
should be expected is the tendency to- 
ward simplification of the number of 
grades and types of pigments where such 
simplification can be accompanied by 
more advantageous operation and by 
larger production. If you have been pur- 
chasing some “made to order” pigment, 
for which only a few buyers have ex- 
isted, your supplier would be very well 
warranted in critically examining that 
situation, if it would help him to serve 
his trade better. 


It has been t).e custom of the pigment 
industry for many years to tender annual 
requirements contracts to their cus- 
tomers. Due to the uncertainty which 
will face the industry in 1942, there may 
be producers who will feel they can 
serve their trade better without tender- 
ing any contracts so that I should expect 
there will be differences in practices in 
this respcet to a greater extent than has 
been true in previous years. 

The office of price administration has 
set up a protective coatings unit in the 
chemical section, price division, which is 
charged with the responsibility of study- 
ing the price movements on a num- 
ber of pigments, colors and related 
chemical products so that we will un- 
doubtedly see influence from this agency 
in the pigment price schedules. 

The producers of the important stand- 
ard pigments have for years been gov- 
erned largely by competitive factors in 
arriving at their selling prices and this 
has been possible because of fairly 
equalized production costs at various 
manufacturing points. The wide gyra- 
tions in costs among different producers 
and at different locations that exist today 
present serious factors that will, I think, 
force a new approach to the establish- 
ment of selling prices. I would antici- 
pate next year the possibility of a range 
in the price of a standard pigment based 
on the cost position at the point of pro- 
duction. 

The economics back of such a develop- 
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ment are easy to understand for where 
the main limit on production is the 
ability to secure raw materials and es- 
sential operating supplies there remains 
little or no incentive for a producer to 
maintain distribution without profit from 
a high cost unit, particularly where those 
raw materials may be converted into 
other products which can be distributed 
profitably. On broad economic grounds 
it is probably better for all consumers 
as a group to have access to supplies at 
different selling prices or an average 
price than to have producers shut down 
high cost operations and such supplies 
as they might be able to furnish from 
such operations withdrawn from _ the 
market. Cross margins must be made 
sufficient to meet the tax bill facing in- 
dustrial operations. 


Another practice frequently used in the 
event of advance in pigment prices is to 
extend varying degrees of “protection” 
to consumers in booking orders before the 
change was effective. This is economic- 
ally sound when an inventory cushion 
exists in producers’ stocks. In these days 
of little or no producers’ stocks such pro- 
tection is likely to be imprudent—if not 
impossible. 


Potential Bootlegging 


Should the so-called bootleg market 
for pigments become a serious disturb- 
ing factor, counsel for the OPM state 
that this market can be extinguished by 
them through strict application and in- 
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terpretation of priorities regulation num- 
ber 1. This regulation in simple words 
requires that no buyers of materials may 
purchase more than he needs for the 
normal conduct of his business and that 
no seller may seli more to a buyer than 
that. If a buyer therefore has excess 
stocks to sell or to trade at premium 
prices, he may be considered in prima 
facie violation of this regulation, and 
hence subject to a complete stoppage of 
supplies. 

To the extent that the bootleg market 
is sustained by the export demand that 
can be brought into control through an 
adjustment of the present export license 
regulations by the control board. All of 
this probably represents a rather strict 
legal point of view, but it is easy to see 
that any buyer of pigments for current 
delivery may quickly be put on the de- 
fensive if material received by him 
should find its way into this market dur- 
ing a period when producers are strain- 
ing every effort to distribute their pro- 
duction equitably at standard prevailing 
prices. 

I would fail if I did not express to you 
in closing this talk the great importance 
to each manufacturer of grasping a con- 
ception of the constantly growing scope 
of the defense program. Each week it 
becomes more evident that the entire 
industrial resources of the country are 
going to be required, and the impact of 
this upon the chemical industries will be 
tremendous in its consequences. It is 
a prime necessity for each of you to 
establish the priority status of your busi- 
ness and then to learn how to extend this 
status to your pigment supplier on your 
purchase orders in the proper manner, 
so that your supplier may in turn serve 
you properly with the least delay. De- 
fense orders, however, must come first 
regardless of any prior obligations of 
your pigment supplier and defense 
orders means all that group of require- 
ments that are set forth in priorities 
order number 1. 


Curtailing Short Profit Lines 


It is well to suggest that paint, varnish 
and lacquer manufacturers, as well as 
raw material producers, do not forget 
that they are called upon to bear a large 
share of the cost burden of this program 
through the means of high taxes on profit 
and therefore since raw material supplies 


may well turn out to be the bottle-neck 
that determines the volume of business 
that may be done during the coming 
year, it behooves all to scrutinize care- 
fully their short profit lines and to so 
utilize the supplies available as to obtain 
a fair and satisfactory return from fab- 
ricating the raw materials that can be 
secured. Overextension and unprotected 
sales commmitments beyond reasonable 
raw material coverage are likely to lead 
to trouble and should be avoided as a 
matter of plain business prudence. 

In conclusion I think you will agree 
that what confronts the pigment in- 
dustry therefore is a large amount of 
uncertainty that no foresight can pos- 
sibly penetrate very deeply and I wish 
to bespeak from you on behalf of the 
pigment industry your consideration, and 
to assure you that interruption of serv- 
ice, if it occurs, will cause your suppliers 
as much worry and concern as it does 
you and will be avoided by your sup- 
pliers within the limits that they have 
free action. 


Resins 


This topic was divided by A. J. Wit- 
tenberg, leader of the discussion, into 
two sections—synthetic resins and the 
natural resins, including shellac, east- 
ern importations and natural rosins. 
Commenting on the first group, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that this field 
would be very tough for some time 
to come, probably worse in 1942 than 
it has been up to now. The speaker 
emphasized the difficulty in making an 
analysis of the resin situation, and he 
told a story to illustrate his point. He 
had asked an admiral “why doesn’t 
the navy find out how much synthetic 
resins it wants?” and the admiral re- 
plied: “Can you tell me what kind of 
a war we are going to fight?” 

Mr. Wittenberg foresaw phenol as 
a bottleneck. Formaldehyde seems a 
bit easier, and glycerin may open up, 
but if England requires more glycerin 
the American industry will be greatly 
affected. Even with the increased pro- 
duction of phthalic anhydride, he said, 
more and more of it will go into 
smokeless powder and the paint in- 
dustry will not benefit. 


Development of substitutes such as 
a treated rosin or a natural resin is 
called for, said the speaker, and the 
maritime commission has been doing 
effective work in getting imports of 
the latter into the country. There is, 
he said, a fair supply now available 
but if shipping conditions are changed 
by further war developments the pic- 
ture will be radically changed. 


Driers 


David H. Litter, leader of the dis- 
cussions on driers, opened the Thurs- 
day afternoon continuation of the sub- 
ject of government controls, struck a 
more cheerful note by stating that the 
drier supply looked fairly bright for 
1942 unless “the government really 
shuts down on us on metal.” This out- 
look holds also for the naphthanates 
and resinates. The biggest trouble, said 
Mr. Litter, lies in getting containers 
for the materials and this condition 
has led to an attempt to get a priority 
solution. 


Cellulose Esters 


The need for conservation of nitro- 
cellulose lacquers and action by the 
industry to divert them from peace- 
time uses to more essential defense re- 
quirements was emphasized in the re- 
port of J. B. Wiesel, rendered for a 
sub-committee of the protective coat- 
ings advisory committee of OPM. 
There is simply not enough nitrocellu- 
lose, ester solvents, plasticizers, etc., 
to satisfy both defense and civilian re- 
quirements to an unlimited degree, he 
declared. Unless wasteful applications 
—eight coatings for pencils, for ex- 
ample—and non-essential uses are 
eliminated, said Mr. Wiesel, OPM may 
be forced to take direct action for con- 
servation. 

Accompanying the report were 
charts showing the employment of ni- 
trocellulose in lacquers, coated tex- 
tiles, plastics and films since 1935, with 
lacquer maintaining its position fairly 
steadily throughout the period. At this 
particular time, it stated, many sur- 
faces coated with nitrocellulose lac- 
quers are being substituted for metals, 
which protective function is more 
likely to obtain priority than uses de- 
pending on decorative appearance. 

Use of ethyl cellulose in the pro- 
duction of coatings for airplanes, 
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tanks and automobiles was also com- 
mented on by Mr. Wiesel, who sum- 
marized employment in the defense 
field of both the older and newer cel- 
lulosic types as follows: 


Nitrocellulose lacquers:—For ma- 
chine tools, airplane dopes and fin- 
ishes, tractors and truck equipment, 
shell lacquer, and cable lacquer. 


Ethyl cellulose lacquers:—For lam- 
inating plywood for airplane construc- 
tion, airplane finishes, ignition cables 
for airplane motors. 


Solvents 


Arthur E. Petersen, an industrialist 
now devoting his entire time as chief 
of the organic section of the chemical 
branch of OPM, came on from Wash- 
ington to present the topic of solvents 
and lead the discussion. His address 
emphasized the intent of his bureau 
in administering priorities, mandatory 
orders, having been avoided wherever 
possible. At the moment, he said, and 
until mandatory orders are issued for 
certain commodities, the manufactur- 
ers are free to distribute their residual 
supply in the most equitable manner 
they know how. 

Mr. Petersen said:— 


Cooperation of Chemical Industry 


Most of you have had contacts with 
the other groups in OPM and have found 
that the preference ratings that you have 
to have are in the A-1A and A-1B and 
A-1C categories almost primarily. We 
have endeavored in the chemical branch 
to avoid that. We did not issue any 
mandatory orders at all until we were 
absolutely compelled to, and I venture 
to say that despite the tremendous quan- 
tities of chemicals as opposed to the 
very much smaller number of metals, 
that our group is probably issuing fewer 
priorities than any other, and that has 
resulted entirely from the splendid co- 
operation that we have gotten from the 
chemical industry. We have been able, 
until comparatively recently when the 
stringencies became entirely too critical, 
to call on the phone and ask that the 
supplier provide some deserving would- 
be customer with certain quantities of 
given materials for his essential needs, 
and the response has always been a com- 
plete acquiescence. 


The first mandatory order that we 
issued was brought about by the condi- 
tions that arose because of a strike at the 
Trona plant, one of the large producers 
of borax. Until then, we had issued no 
mandatory orders whatsoever, and the 
few that we have issued have all had 
compelling reasons. The formaldehyde 
order which, of course, has impinged on 
your field very considerably because it 
was used in your various phenolic resins, 
and the like, was largely the result of the 
terrific deluge of mail and telegrams and 
visits we had from the industry, virtually 
beseeching us to give them some relief 
from a condition which apparently was 
fast becoming intolerable, and _ that 
despite the fact that at that time, ac- 
cording to the army and navy board 
figures, a very small percentage of the 
resin, either for plastic or for protective 
coating uses, was going directly into de- 
fense. In fact, because of that the 
priorities committee, which is made up 
of a cross-section of the various services 
and the other government agencies that 
are concerned—the office of price admin- 
istration, the labor groups, commerce, 
and tariff, and OPM, of course—were un- 
able to come to any real agreement for 
some time, but we finally issued it, and 
that carried in its train as a corollary the 
phenol order which was issued subse- 
quent to it. 

If I may diverge for a moment here, 
that formaldehyde order carried a ladder 
of necessity for the residual supply 
which was left over for civilian purposes, 
and was a first effort to formulate direc- 
tives of the sort that Colonel Brady was 
talking about a few minutes ago. In that 
order you will find—most of you know 
the order too well for me to go into it in 
any detail—there are three classes into 
which the civilian uses were assigned. 
Class I was essentially industrial. There 
were very few uses in there that didn’t 
relate to some phase of industry, and 
they were given the highest priority in 
the B category, that is, in the defense 
type of rating. 

The second was largely relating to the 
home, to the domestic uses, the auto- 
mobile, household appliances, and the 
general run of items that the general 
public requires. 

Then the third category had, unfor- 
tunately, the toys Mr. Trigg has spoken 
about, and displays and gadgets and 
items which, while they might have been 
considered very useful, certainly had to 
take third place, have the lowest ranking 
in any distribution of the residual sup- 


ply. 
Distributing Residual Supply 


We are hopeful—in fact, we under- 
stand that a series of directives, which 


will aim to give the answer to the manu- 
facturers as to how they are to dis- 
tribute their residual supply of whatever 
they are needing, will shortly be issued. 
It is a monumental task, as you readily 
can understand. It is highly controver- 
sial, and almost the judgment of a Solo- 
mon is necessary to arrive at any basis 
of distribution that will be considered 
equitable by the many that, of necessity, 
will be hurt by it. But it is going to be 
far better for the manufacturer to have 
such a schedule and to know he is going 
to get a certain percentage, small 
though it may be, of these certain raw 
materials that he can use for the pro- 
duction of items that are going into a 
certain field, than to be sitting in the 
situation he is today, when he doesn’t 
know what he is going to get or when 
he is going to get it, or where he is 
going to get it. 

He comes down and he gets a prefer- 
ence rating on a PD-1 application, and 
he goes away very happy, or he writes 
in for a classification of his utilization on 
the basis of the ladder of necessity in a 
mandatory order, and he is given a rat- 
ing in class I or class II, or wherever it 
may be, and he feels that he has been 
treated well and that his troubles have 
been answered. Then he turns back to 
his supplier and finds that there are so 
many superseding ratings of a higher 
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category than what he got, while inter- 
esting, was anything but effective. 

Many people come down and are told 
they will have to employ substitutes, and 
some few of them feel they come in and 
ask for milk and are offered water. In 
fact, I was told by someone the other 
day that one of my colleagues had, in ef- 
fect, given him such an answer. 

You can't pour sixteen cups of coffee 
out of a four-cup percolator, and that 
is the problem we are up against. We 
have a limited supply, and in some in- 
stances we are beginning to feel that we 
have an utterly unlimited demand for 
the given materials 


The forecasts for so many of the ma- 
terials in which you are interested have 
risen to figures that are well-nigh 
astronomical. 


Ethyl Alcohol Survey 


Turning to your solvents, and specifi- 
cally to ethyl alcohol, last May I made 
a survey, an analysis and a forecast, of 
the demand for the balance of this year 
and for 1942. for both defense and 
civilian uses in relation to the capacity 
that was either presently available or 
for the expansions that were planned, 
and it worked out that whereas a good 
year by the alcohol industry would have 
been considered a hundred million gal- 


lons of alcohol, this year it would con- 
sume somewhere from 180 to 190 million 
gallons, and looking into the capacity 
figures we found that we could just 
about make the grade. Everything stayed 
on an even keel. The forecast for 1942 
jumped up to a tremendous figure. I 
believe that my good colleague, Dr. 
Davis, told you something about what is 
ahead on that score. They will probably 
want 300 million gallons. There certainly 
will be somewhere around 280, minimum, 
and such being the case, we knew that 
we would have to turn to the whisky 
distillers to assist in providing the 
amounts of industrial alcohol required. 
But we didn’t feel that we would have 
to do anything in that regard until 
quite late in the year. 


But again, a strike entered the picture. 
There was a strike in a comparatively 
small company, but it so happened that 
that company had a very large percent- 
age of its capacity contracted for by the 
government agency that was operating 
three very important powder plants, and 
almost before we realized what was 
happening, we were short about half a 
million gallons for those powder plants. 
We were eating into the inventory of 
alcohol at those plants, and were getting 
down to a cushion so small that the ord- 
nance department quite naturally turned 
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to us and required that something be 
done. 

That was the reason for the issuance 
of the mandatory order on alcohol, M-30, 
which went into effect a couple of 
months ago. Had it not been for that 
strike and the further fact that simul- 
taneously the powder lines were being 
operated at an ever-increasing rate of 
capacity (that is, a powder line had 
been figured on a basis of certain units, 
and some of them were operating at 
from 25 to even 40 percent in excess of 
that, with the consequent demand for 
more alcohol)—those two things together 
meant that we were short almost a 
million gallons of alcohol for the several 
powder plants I mentioned, and two or 
three more, which had not been directly 
affected by the strike. 

I wish to mention in passing that at 
one time one contributing factor in this 
deficiency of alcohol resulted from the 
poor efficiency of recovery of alcohol at 
the powder plants. Now, not only is the 
efficiency of recovery not poor, but it is 
far better than the ordnance department 
had any reason to believe it would be, 
and far better than the forecasts, that is, 
the factors that we used in forecasts of 
requirements for those powders. 

We issued that mandatory order and we 
encountered some difficulty with the 
matter of price, and for a matter of six 
weeks or so I had to turn again to the 
chemical industry, in the persons of the 
large producers of industrial alcohol, and 
prevail upon their good nature to keep 
those plants supplied with what they 
needed until the OPACS price ceiling 
was definitely established and everybody 
was brought into line. And I want to say 
here again, I haven't come out here to 
hold a lovefeast with the chemical pro- 
ducers, but my position was a very un- 
comfortable one, because on account of 
the failure of the regulations in regard 
to price to apply as they were then 
drawn up, I had no valid basis on which 
I could allocate. That is, I couldn't send 
out letters over Donald Nelson's signa- 
ture. I had to, shall I say, get down on 
my knees. It wasn’t as bad as that, be- 
cause before I was half way down on my 
knees, the gentleman whom I was sup- 
plicating told me that ten cars would 
start rolling that afternoon, and the day 
was saved, so to speak. 


Conversion of Corn 

We then turned to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to obtain corn for 
conversion by the distillers into ethyl 
alcohol for use by the ordnance depart- 
ment. As you readily realize, corn at 78 


or 80 cents a bushel would not produce 
alcohol at a figure anywhere nearly ap- 
proaching the price ceiling. The price 
ceiling was 2414 cents for 2-B at works, 
and 78 cent corn laid down on the east- 
ern seaboard for conversion by certain 
plants there that had excess capacity for 
such purposes would have meant 50 cent 
alcohol for the ordnance department. 
Through the good offices of the army 
and navy munitions board collaborating 
with OPM, the Department of Agri- 
culture very graciously agreed to deliver 
corn to any whisky distillers that the 
ordnance department might designate, 
and charge the ordnance department a 
figure that would be in such relation to 
the molasses price that the price ceiling 
on alcohol would be undisturbed. We 
already have three of the large distillers 
lined up for a considerable percentage 
of their capacity. Another three are still 
negotiating with the ordnance depart- 
ment, and we expect to have them lined 
up very shortly, so that we should be 
obtaining alcohol from the distilleries at 
a rate of better than two million gallons 
a month, beginning in November and 
really getting into its stride by the end 
of the year. In fact, it isn’t too optimistic 
to believe that we shall be able to enlist 
so many of the distilleries in this pro- 
gram that the direct ordnance needs 
(don't misunderstand me—I am not say- 
ing this is all defense needs, but the 
direct ordnance needs) can probably be 
supplied by the whisky distillers, which 
is going to mean a very real relief to the 
industrial consumers of alcohol. 


Furthermore, our revised figures, which 
I obtained just before leaving Washing 
ton yesterday noon, indicate that the 
amount of alcohol, of ethyl alcohol, that 
should be available next year will be 
just about in step with our forecast of 
requirements. In other words, we should 
get from the industrial producers, with 
the new capacity that is coming in, and 
from the whisky distillers, a total of 
something better than 280 million gallons 
of alcohol next year—and that despite 
the fact that next year anti-freeze is go- 
ing to be composed very largely of only 
ethyl alcohol. 

The ethylene glycol picture is of course 
clouded by the shortage of chlorine, 
which is one of the most severe shortages 
that we are confronted with, and 
methanol is going to be needed in ever 
increasing amounts for other uses where 
no substitute is available. I believe Mr. 
Henderson in his talk yesterday—I don’t 
think he spoke of lend-lease, but he did 
mention Russia as being a factor that 
would influence to a considerable extent 
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what is available of chemicals of the 
sort that they will need. Fortunately, to 
date, they have not come through with 
one of the usual sizable requisitions for 
ethyl alcohol, but that may be in the 
offing. 


Temporary Freedom of Operation 


Well, now, madatory order M-30 car- 
ried with it a group of related products, 
such as acetone, phthalic anhydride, 
acetic acid, butanol, butyl acetate, ethyl 
acetate, isopropyl acetate, and_ iso- 
propanol. To date we have done no al- 
locating there whatsoever and have not 
exercised many controls, and inasmuch 
as there are a number of producers of 
those chemicals at present, I want to 
take this opportunity to tell them that 
until we do institute regulations on the 
basis of this order, they are entirely free 
to distribute their residual supply, after 
they have met the defense demands, in 
as equitable a manner as they know 
how. However, we started to work yes- 
terday to line up an allocation program, 
at least on ethyl alcohol and the acetic 
esters and copal esters, but you can see 
this whole question of ethanol and its 
related products—a very large part—ties 
back to molasses, and when you con- 
sider that the quantity of molasses re- 
quired is better than one and a quarter 
million tons, and that it has got to come 
in in tankers, which our good friends in 
Europe are clamoring for for use in the 
transportation of materials that are vital 
to their defense efforts, we may have to 
turn to an even greater scale to the use 
of corn, because when you jump from a 
normal one hunderd million gallons to 
virtually three hundred million, you are 
asking an awful lot of the facilities that 
are available for the supply and dis- 
tribution of the raw materials, quite 
apart from the matter of what you are 
demanding of the manufacturers them- 
selves in producing that. 

As I said, I don’t intend to talk too 
much in terms of statistics. Mr. Hen- 
derson put his finger on a very moot 
point yesterday when he stated that the 
requirements were in a constant state of 
flux. Some of the figures that I have 
with me were compiled and handed to 
me at a quarter to twelve yesterday, and 
vary considerably from figures that had 
been compiled a fortnight earlier. The 
defense requirements are being con- 
stantly expanded, the British needs 
fluctuate with every bombing, and the 
Russian requirements are still a rather 
indeterminate matter, but we know that 
they will increase and in some instances 
will take a very sizable portion of our 
total production. 


Take acetone. The British, as some of 
you probably know, use very consider- 
able quantities of acetone in a type of 
explosive that they still cling to, and 
their demands next year, as they have 
just been forecast, while they are not 
astronomical, they are very, very con- 
siderable. But I think that we will come 
through all right without too serious a 
dislocation as to the distribution among 
our own civilian users. 


Favorable Position of Butanol 


Butanol is probably the easiest, if one 
can use that term. Maybe I should re- 
verse it and say it is probably the least 
tight of the several products I have men- 
tioned. The acetic esters, butyl acetate, 
ethyl acetate particularly, are very tight 
and will probably continue so, and what 
with the shortage of carbide induced in 
part by the fact that we are not able to 
get the amounts of acetic acid that we 
formerly did because of the plant pro- 
duction being completely diverted from 
all uses, and the fact that there is not 
adequate power available at Niagara 
Falis for these purposes, and then on top 
of that, the poison catalysts at a certain 
very important factory, fhe acetic acid 
picture, this particular phase of the mat- 
ter, has deteriorated at an absolutely 
alarming pace. 

On top of that we nave the ever in- 
creasing demands of the airplane people 
for dopes, and we are checking into that. 
Some of the figures that I have received 
seem to indicate that they must be ap- 
plying those dopes an inch thick some- 
where. 

Now, there is more capacity for cer- 
tain of the materials being made avail- 
able. One of the major tasks of OPM, of 
course, is to endeavor to prevail upon 
industry to expand its facilities to meet 
these increasing requisitions, and the 
response has been very good. There will 
be more acetic acid next year, some 
more acetone, some more of that—we 
will have more capacity for isopropanol 
—of course, that won't react on acetone; 
methyl ethyl ketone, which is not in that 
particular order, but something in which 
some of you are interested, of course— 
more capacity coming in for that. The 
unfortunate thing, however, is that as 
fast as the capacity is made available, 
the demand is already there to gobble it 
up, and in OPM we feel that we are one 
step ahead of the gentleman with the 
pitchfork, and sometimes we are not sure 
that we are even that far ahead. 


The Phthalates 


The phthalates: Like so many of these 
other things, phthalate production is not 
a definite thing because the equipment 
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can be swung from one phthalate to an- 
other, from one ester to another. If we 
made nothing but dibutyl phthalate we 
could increase our production tomorrow 
by about fifty percent, but of course, if 
we did that, the uses of the other 
phthalates would have to fall by the 
board, and you would say you want 
your proportionate share of them. But 
more capacity is coming in. There will 
be another ten million pounds, which on 
the basis of the present rate of produc- 
tion is well nigh a fifty percent increase. 
So you see, if you added that to what 
you could get by concentrating on 
dibutyl alone, you almost double the pro- 
duction within a comparatively short 
time. 

Now, on the other side of that picture 
is the government program, which is 
calling for an amount of dibutyl phtha- 
late that is a very large percentage of 
the total capacity today, and they will 
need more next year. I am not free to 
give you any figures on that, but there 
will be a residual of an amount that 
probably will be far from satisfying to 
you, but should serve all your essential 
needs. When I say “essential,” I mean in 
a very broad sense, and I don’t mean 
direct defense, by any manner of means, 





The school 


The others didn’t accept the deci- 


or even indirect defense, but the many 
civilian uses that have to have their 
proportionate share of these materials. 
While on dibutyl, the fact that I 
mentioned earlier, namely, that the 
powder plants are running so far over 
rating, is going to call for more than we 
had originally thought they would need. 
Well, of course, your dibutyl ties back 
to phthalic anhydride. I don’t know to 
what extent I am supposed to talk to 
you about the basic materials, but phtha- 
lic anhydride, of course, stems from 
naphthalene. Naphthalene production is, 
of course, tied up with coking opera- 
tions, to produce more and better steel. 
Coking today is done on a basis which 
reduces the yield of the tar oils and the 
fractions from which you get naphtha- 
lene. That impinges not only on phthalic 
anhydride, but on phenol, that is, natural 
phenol and cresol, the whole group of 
acetic acids, and there is nothing we can 
do about that, because the British ex- 
perienced the same situation. They 
found that in very many of their coking 
plants it didn’t pay them at all to re- 
cover, or to endeavor to recover the tar 
oils, and such a clamor went up from the 
steel people that they thought it was the 
lesser of the two evils to do with less of 
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the by-product coke materials, and went 
up to the higher temperature coking 
operations again. 

We are bringing in more naphthalene 
production, about 15 percent. We are in- 
creasing methylene anhydride capacity. 
That has run this year about 80 million 
pounds. It is variously estimated that 
early next year we will be up to perhaps 
105 million, possibly 115 million. 

It is not without interest to note that 
the resins and plasticizers take the pre- 
ponderating proportion of phthalic an- 
hydride. Recent figures that I have here 
show that about three-quarters of the 
total production of phthalic anhydride 
goes into resins and plasticizers, with a 
very small proportion for defense at this 
time. 


Phenol 

Turning to phenol, I know you are not 
interested in phenol directly, but inas- 
much as it relates to your resins and I 
have a picture on phenol, I think you 
will bear with me if I interject it here. 
We are going to allocate phenol very 
shortly, because while a considerable 
amount of capacity will come in over the 
course of the next ten or twelve months, 
we are going to have rather tough sled- 
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T WAS just 100 years ago that the 
] quiet little town of Franklinville, 
New York, ran into quite a packaging 
problem. It concerned color. 

Choosing the right colors for any 
kind of package is always a sroblem. 
Franklinville’s choice dette a feud. 

Fire destroyed the original school- 
house and a new one was built. One 
group wanted to paint the school 
white. Another faction held out for 
red paint. Words flew thick and fast. 
Arguments grew bitter. Finally, the 
“Whites” won the verdict. 


sion. They met one moonlight night 
and painted red checkered squares on 
the white paint. As a compromise the 
school has remained red and white 
ever since. 

In business, color in packaging must 
be just right and please everyone— 
from the manufacturer to the con- 
sumer. Colors must attract, harmonize, 
and be practical. 

Being able to choose the right colors 
for the package and the product is the 
mark of a packaging expert. The cor- 
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ding for a while, and that, of course, will 
affect your resins. We are producing this 
year about 120 million pounds of all 
types of phenol, and that we hope to in- 
crease by well nigh another hundred 
million, bringing it up to 225 million late 
next year. But some of that capacity 
that is coming in early in the year is 
earmarked for ordnance, and on top of 
that we had very formidable requisitions 
from the Russians. They are going to 
take practically all the new capacity that 
will come in in the fore part of next 
year. There will be a small balance in 
our favor. 

Of course, I don’t suppose that I should 
name names here, but I have been asked 
several times why we don’t let the girls 
wear cotton stockings and take the 
phenol that now goes to that use for our 
own purposes. Well, I understand that 
there isn’t enough of the fine thread 
types of cotton available in the first 
place; secondly, there is a pronounced 
labor angle, too, to this problem. So 
what I do want to tell you, is that the 
major consumer of phenol for synthetic 
yarn that goes into stockings is rushing 
to completion a plant for the production 
of more than enough phenol for those 
uses, and that that will come into opera- 
tion late next March, with a consequent 
relief to the other consumers of a very 
considerable amount. 


Toluol 

Toluol:—Here you are hitting right 
into one of the most important defense 
fields—TNT. The government program 
there would be fantastic if it weren’t so 
real. The amounts that are going to be 
required are so formidable that a great 
deal of additional capacity is going to be 
required simply to take care of that. 
Your industry, I believe, would like to 
have about 25 million. I don’t know how 
much we are going to be able to give 
you. Again, it gets down to a matter of 
allotments, and I think you will be doing 
very well if you get 10 million. 

Now, I want to talk about something 
that has nothing directly to do with 
solvents, but is beginning to give us a 
very real headache. I talked with our 
attorneys before coming down to get a 
clear interpretation of it to give to you 
here, and that is P-22, the repair and 
maintenance and operating supply order. 
It looks like a complete carte blanche— 
it looks as though anybody who needed 
anything at any time could ask anybody 
for it and could get it out of hand to the 
extent of what is actually needed, to the 
extent that the thing is essential. That is 
true, but it must be essential, or the sup- 
plier or the company that is called upon 
to supply the particular material or item 
does not have to take it blindly. 

That should be obvious from the state- 
ment in here, but sometimes what ap- 
pears obvious to those of us that live and 
sleep in it isn’t so obvious to those that 
have to struggle out in the field. But it 
states in one place that “operating sup- 
plies mean any material which is es- 
sential to the operation of the producer’s 
business, and which is consumed in the 
course of such business.” And then it 
goes on over here to say that “the pref- 
erence rating hereby assigned shall not 
be applied,” in several instances, and 
then specifically in this, “for repairs of 
such producer’s property or equipment 
when the use of such could be eliminated 
without serious loss of efficiency by 
substitution of less scarce material, or 
by simplification of design.” 

The state highway departments are be- 
ginning to plague us, saying that they 
want and must have the alkyd resins 
for highway marking. That started in by 
mail and then began to come in by tele- 
grams. Then the state purchasing agents 
came along, and finally the senators on 
the hill showered down upon us. I took 
that matter up with Mr. Davis, and I 
know he has been working valiantly to 
persuade the various state highway de- 
partments to swing over to other, if you 
wish, less desirable mixtures, but mix- 
tures that under the circumstances are 
thoroughly satisfactory or at least if they 
are not, will have to be. 

When you get a request under this 
order which you regard askance, you 
should immediately notify the purchaser 
that you feel differently about the mat- 
ter than he does, and that you are re- 
ferring it to OPM, and shoot it along to 
us, and we will endeavor to persuade the 
would-be buyer of the error of his ways. 
But you are not constrained to accept 
anything of this sort blindly. 


Medification of Regulation No. 1 


When I reached here, one of my col- 
leagues met me in the corridor and said, 
“It’s a very fine meeting, but the con- 
sensus of opinion is that everybody here 
knew everything that they have heard 
from OPM since the meeting started.” 
I don’t know whether I can step down 
from this platform and change that in 
any regard. However, inasmuch as this 
is something that was handed to me ten 
minutes before I left the office, and is 
entirely different from anything that has 
yet been issued, I think I can tell you 
something new that is aborning. It has 
not yet been issued, it is still on the 
fire, and whether it will be approved— 
that is, whether it will be judged timely 
—I am in no position to say. 
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You are all familiar with regulation num- 
ber 1. Regulation number 1 stated that all 
defense orders were mandatory as to 
acceptance and delivery, that civilian 
preference ratings—that is, the B type of 
rating—were mandatory only as to de- 
livery. A great deal of criticism has 
been leveled at OPM because of what is 
frequently termed the run-around that is 
given to an applicant on the PD-1 
priority form, We cannot, under regula- 
tion number 1, issue a B rating that has 
any significance whatsoever unless the 
applicant has already placed a contract 
and had it accepted for at least the 
amount of the material in question. 
Therefore, when we receive an applica- 
tion on which the supplier’s order num- 
ber is not entered, we have no recourse 
other than to return it and say that the 
order number must appear, and that we 
will take no action until we receive it. 
Then we get back blasts saying that the 
supplier will not accept the order until 
the priority is issued, and since we won't 
issue a priority until the order is ac- 
cepted, the demand, so to speak, falls be- 
tween two stools. 


You may have heard considerable talk 
about a modification to regulation number 
1 which would result in an expansion of 
the mandatory aspects, and would in- 
clude civilian orders in that category. 
Well, this is the latest draft of an 
amendment to the methanol order in 
which a paragraph along those lines has 
been included, and today that is up for 
consideration, and what action they will 
take I don’t know, but I am bringing it 
to your attention to show you that we 
are keenly alive to the many shortcom- 
ings of the priorities system, and we 
hold no brief for it as it is. We are 
endeavoring to improve upon it con- 
stantly, and our hearts are in the right 
place. 


Discussion 


Mr. Bate (Canadian Mineral Spirits 
Co.):—We are particularly interested to 
know if Canada has any part or ration- 
ing in your program. In other words, is 
any percentage of your production al- 
located to Canada? 


We have developed six substitutes, 
starting with the toluol substitute. We 
sent the formula over to the United 
States and one of your companies is 
producing it. We are wondering if the 
American companies are working on the 
substitutes before they run out of the 
primary materials. 


Mr. Petersen: We have no direct allo- 
cation for Canada. Canadian requisi- 
tions come to us either through the Brit- 
ish Emergency Commission, being re- 
layed by the Treasury Procurement, or 
come from your Defense Industries, Ltd., 
which I believe endeavors to obtain for 
Canadian industry the essential materials 
that it requires. 


Frederick A. Brown (Grand Rapids 
Paint & Enamel Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.): I hesitate to intrude my thoughts 
upon you gentlemen. I thoroughly be- 
lieve in the principle that children should 
be seen and not heard, and I am still a 
child in this industry. ; 

But I am very much alarmed at the 
complacency of this group. I am further 
alarmed at the manner in which these 
respectable suppliers of merchandise to 
us have treated their subjects. 

I am very well pleased with the way 
in which Mr, Petersen has presented the 
great multitude of things he has covered, 
because I have failed so far to hear any- 
one say, “Boys, next year, or in the next 
six months, we will have so much for 
you.” 

1I know that any guesswork may prob- 
ably be ridiculous in the light of circum- 
stances, If Dr. Given were to tell us there 
would be so much nitrocellulose, and 
put it in number of pounds available 
for this group of men, he probably will 
be proven wrong within a few months. 
But I believe we should know the worst 
rather than the best. We are all still 
hoping for the best. There isn’t any 
sense in hoping on matters of that kind. 

I think these gentlemen can guess and 
still guide us better than we are being 
guided at the present time. If their 
guess, for instance, tells us that this big 
lacquer industry has a six months’ period 
in 1942 to look forward to, in which we 
will have 20 percent of our nitrocellulose, 
15 percent of our solvent, 15 percent of 
our resin, then we have got a job to do 
and a job to do quickly. Those gentle- 
men who are manufacturing nitrocellu- 
lose lacquers, when given those facts, 
will know immediately what their next 
job to do is, which is to curtail the use 
of nitrocelluose lacquers on non-essen- 
tial things. 

We can’t look to government to tell us 
what is non-essential and what is essen- 
tial. We know; we are the ones to tell 
government. If we lean on government 
at this time; then in the future we will 
have no complaint to make when we are 
forced to acquiesce to the rulings of gov- 
ernment. It is time we got together, or 
split up into smaller groups, so that we 
can as a great unit within the near fu- 
ture come to some conclusions and gov- 
ern ourselves by our own actions, by our 
own thoughts, backed by the experience 
which the gentlemen in this room have. 
Otherwise, lesser experienced men will 


tell you what to do in the very near 


future. 


If this great lacquer industry can only 
count on 20 percent of its requirements 
for next year, the most logical thing for 
that industry to do immediately is to 
disallow the use of lacquer top coats, 
and conserve that inventory and poten- 
tial inventory we are hoping for, for 
lacquer sealers, and tell our manufac- 
turers immediately to use varnish of any 
type we can produce in the future, as 
long as varnish supplies are in prepon- 
derance over lacquer supplies. 


Why don’t we do it before someone 
tells us just what to do? When they tell 
us we will be operating at such low ca- 
pacities that we will lose all we have 
built up in these many years. When we 
get through with this defense thing—and 
we know we are going to get through 
with it some day—we still will have our 
identities, we still will be a research in- 
dustry, a chemical industry; not just—I 
don’t like the word—a regimented in- 
dustry, with formulas handed to us, 
manufacturing provedures handed to us, 
costs handed to us, and profits—well they 
may rule a 2 percent profit for us. 


Let’s quit this complacency and let’s 
ask some questions, gentlemen. 


Mr. Petersen: That was not so much a 
question to OPM as it was a lecture—I 
don’t know whether it is deserved or not 
— to your industry. - don’t know 
that there is much I can say there. How- 
ever, any series of directives that is 
formulated for civilian uses will, of 
course, be arrived at only after complete 
collaboration with the industries in- 
volved, because it stands to reason that 
the small, overworked group of us in 
Washington are certainly in no position 
to issue endless slips of ipse dixits on 
what the very many industries should 
do with that residual supply. So I say 
you wil] not be handed anything until 
there is as complete accord on its justifi- 
cation as is possible to arrive at after 
discussion with qualified representatives 
of your industry. 


President Trigg: I want to say to Mr. 
Petersen that I listened very. carefully to 
what Mr. Brown had to say, and one 
thing I am sure of is that it was not a 
lecture to OPM, and I am equally sure it 
was not a lecture to the industry, but it 
was really a crystallization of the thing 
that I believe has been going through the 
minds of most of us who are thinking 
seriously and looking ahead to all of the 
implications involved. It strikes me—and 
I am sure it does you—as mighty sound 
advice and, once more, not any criti- 
cism of OPM, but, on the contrary, some- 
thing which if taken to heart and if we 
go to work on the job and do our own 
policing and substituting, and using the 
best common sense with regard to the 
use of all our materials, limited ones, 
we will be rendering a very great serv- 
ice to this over-burdened group of men 
in Washington. 


Cans and Drums 


The considerable progress made by 
the can industry in cooperating with 
the government in conserving tin and 
yet keeping its customers in the paint, 
food and other industries supplied 
with metal containers was related by 
Arthur V. Crary. 


T. W. Floyd led the discussion on 
drums, and J. Edward Tyler, III., de- 
scribed the evolution of the wooden 
barrel from biblical days to the pres- 
ent, when wood containers are being 
offered to the industry in the present 
emergency. 

a. . . . e 
Priorities in Paint 

George H. Priest, jr., priorities con- 
sultant for the National Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Association, presented 
this subject to the convention and led 
the subsequent discussions, which 
brought out many points of industry 
concern. After emphasizing the im- 
mensity of the defense effort, Mr. 
Priest brought the members up to date 
on the rapidly-shifting picture of pri- 
orities orders as they affect the pro- 
tective coatings industry. He said:— 


Basis of the System 


The priorities system was devised to 
enable manufacturers handling defense 
orders to get the needed materials. It re- 
volves about the critical list, and there 
has been some misunderstanding as to 
what actually constitutes the critical list. 
It is merely a list of materials upon 
which the contracting officers of the 
army and navy are allowed to issue 
orders and to attach preference ratings 
without going back to OPM. Anyone can 
apply at any time for any material which 
he may have diffculty in obtaining in 
the open market for the conduct of his 
business, but it goes without saying that 
unless he has a pretty good case, if it is 
material that is not needed for direct 
defense or if it is not considered essen- 
tial to indirect defense or essential 
civilian uses, he will get a low rating, 


and low ratings these days are not 
. 
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enough to obtain some of our scarce ma- 
terials. 


I think you know that generally speak- 
ing the defense ratings are those which 
are from A-1 to A-10, and civilian or 
“B” ratings extend from B-1 down to 
B-8. 

Now in connection with the forms and 
applications, there are five which are of 
particular importance in this special 
field. There are actually more than 100 
forms of the PD series, most of them 
applying to reports to be made of in- 
ventories in connection with specific 
orders which have been issued, but the 
first five are the PD-1, which is the ap- 
plication for a preference rating; the 
PD-2 is an order upon the supplier for 
necessary materials, which is issued by 
OPM; the PD-3 is the preference rating 
certificate or order upon the supplier 
which is issued by the contracting of- 
ficers of the Army and the Navy; the 
PD-4 is used by certain other govern- 
ment agencies; and the PD-5 is the one 
which is used in connection with lease- 
lend purchases of foreign governments. 

This mechanism was set up rapidly 
and was representative of the best pos- 
sible attempt which could be made to 
meet the situation as it existed at the 
time. However, industry did not realize 
the seriousness of the game and did not 
enter into it whole-heartedly. Defense 
orders were welcome as additional busi- 
ness to be added on top of the normal 
civilian business which was expanding 
rapidly in conjunction with that of the 
general industry and trade. When the 
acceptance of defense orders interfered 
with normal business, these defense 
orders were sometimes rejected. That 
made it necessary to overcome the sit- 
uation and to impress the seriousness of 
it upon everyone in some way, and so 
we had priorities regulation number 1. 

This did two things. First it made the 
acceptance of all defense orders man- 
datory, and it defined defense orders as 
those by or for the account of the army 
and navy, certain other government 
agencies, the United Kingdom, the 
dominions and protectorates of the Brit- 
ish empire, Belgium, China, Greece, and 
certain other designated countries, all 
sales to the above and also to countries 
in the western hemisphere under the 
lease-lend act, all orders carrying a 
preference rating of A-10 or higher and 
any material or equipment needed to fill 
orders covered by the classifications 
mentioned. 


Regulations Nos. 1 and 2 


The second thing that priorities regu- 
lation number 1 did was to provide that— 
and this is the exact language—‘‘No person 
shall be held liable for damages or pen- 
alties for any default under any contract 
or purchase order which shall result 
directly or indirectly from his compli- 
ance with any rule, regulation or order 
issued by the director of priorities.” 

There are also a couple of paragraphs 
which are of interest to our members. 
One dealing with inventories, providing 
that inventories shall not be increased in 
the current month in excess of the 
amount necessary on the basis of current 
method and rate of operation, and one 
requiring the filing of records for a 
period of two years in connection with 
any orders handled affected by any regu- 
lations of the director of priorities. 

This was subsequently followed by 
priorities regulation number 2, which did 
three things. First, it provided that ‘all 
preference ratings heretofore or here- 
after duly issued under the authority of 
the director of priorities shall be manda- 
tory and legally enforceable.” OPM at- 
torneys state, however, that this does not 
mean that the acceptance of orders carry- 
ing civilian, or B ratings, is mandatory, 
but having been accepted they must be 
filled in sequence indicated by the rat- 
ings, that is, ahead of civilian orders 
carrying lower ratings or no rating at all. 

The second thing it did, being signed 
by Donald Nelson, the new director of 
priorities, was to validate all orders pre- 
viously issued by Mr. Stettinius. The 
third thing it did was to make an endorse- 
ment on the PD-1 application form by 
OPM take the place of the PD-2 certifi- 
cate. This was in the interest of speed- 
ing up operations at OPM, and I think it 
has been largely instrumental in cutting 
down the time required for action upon 
these applications to a week or ten days. 

This I think is enough to convince us 
all that defense needs must be met first 
with our civil requirements coming after 
them, but there is still some misunder- 
standing in connection with inventories. 
There was a great hunt for preference 
ratings because these preference ratings 
enabled manufacturers to obtain ad- 
ditional material, leaving what they had 
on contract available for the conduct of 
their normal business. The attitude of 
OPM in the beginning was that inven- 
tories must be depleted before preference 
ratings were asked for. However, in the 
attempt to speed things up a provision 
was made last July that a manufacturer 
having material on order under a prefer- 
ence rating might use his inventory to 
make immediate delivery and replace his 
inventory with material delivered under 
the preference rating when it was 
actually delivered. 

There were evidently some abuses of 


that. Some manufacturers interpreted it 
to mean that they could gather up a lot 
of preference ratings and make their de- 
liveries and then get material to replace 
in stock. That, of course, was not the 
intention of preference ratings, which 
are designed to enable manufacturers to 
obtain the materials needed to fill de- 
fense orders. After the order has been 
filled there can be no necessity whatever 
for issuing a prference rating for that 
material. 


New Explanation of Order 


So the director of priorities has issued 
a new statement covering that case, and 
I am going to read that because it is 
important and I think it should be in- 
corporated in the record exactly as it is. 
There are three paragraphs. 


“1. A producer who has received a 
defense order may not use a preference 
rating to procure materials with which to 
manufacture the defense articles ordered 
if his inventory is already large enough 
to let him fill the order and still leave 
him with a practicable working mini- 
mum inventory 


“2. If a producer’s inventory is below 
a practicable minimum inventory, he 
may use a preference rating to secure 
the needed materials if this use of the 
preference rating is authorized. In such 
a case, however, he must not delay 
manufacture of the defense articles until 
he has received the materials, but must 
immediately start manufacture, using 
materials already in his inventory. 


“3. If a producer fills a defense order 
out of inventory materials without him- 
self using a preference rating to obtain 
needed materials, he may not, after com- 
pletion of the order, obtain materials to 
replenish inventory by use of a rating.” 


I know you are going to ask me what 
constitutes a practicable working mini- 
mum. There has been no definition 
issued by OPM covering this and I have 
been advised that it is not likely that 
there will be one issued. A practicable 
working minimum may vary from 
twenty-four hours for a dairy to five 
years for a distillery and it may vary for 
different establishments within any 
given industry. It is largely a matter of 
individual determination based upon past 
experience. If it has been the practice, 
for instance, to carry 90 days’ inventory, 
the assumption is that money would not 
have been tied up in inventory unless it 
had been considered essential to opera- 
tion of the business, but if that inventory 
should suddenly be increased to six 
months or a year, it would immediately 
be considered as evidence of hoarding. 

Then we have the question of de- 
liveries against contracts. When it be- 
came obvious that the demands of the 
defense program were such that it was 
impossible for suppliers to fill the prefer- 
ence rating certificate served upon them 
and in addition to furnish all the ma- 
terials covered by contract of quotas for 
civilian requirements, many suppliers 
found it necesary, in their own judgment 
and for their own protection, to charge 
all deliveries made again quotas or con- 
tracts. This did not mean that if prefer- 
ence ratings were received in excess of 
the quota, that material would not be 
delivered. It would, but, of course, that 
would not leave any for the conduct of 
civilian business and that had the practi- 
cal effect of penalizing the manufacturer 
who was accepting defense orders and, 
of course, we know it never was the 
intention of OPM that anybody should 
be penalized at any time for accepting 
defense orders and cooperating in the 
program. However, that matter is one 
which rests entirely between the supplier 
and his customers. There is nothing 
covering this specific point in any order 
excepting those which provide for defi- 
nite allocations of the materials where 
there is none left for unrestricted 
distribution. 


PD Certificate Difficulties 


Another problem which has caused the 
members of our industry a great deal of 
difficulty has been the inability or the 
unwillingness of contracting officers of 
the army and navy to issue the PD-3 cer- 
tificates for paint or for the critical ma- 
terials required in the manufacture of 
paint. It is a fact, of course, that the 
authority of these officers is limited to 
items which are upon the critical list. 
Paint, varnish and lacquer are not upon 
the critical list, but many materials 
which are required for their manufac- 
ture are, and when that situation has 
been explained satisfactorily to the of- 
ficer in question, it has been our ob- 
servation that as a rule the order upon 
the supplier is issued without any fur- 
ther difficulty. 

Then upon the issue of priorities regula- 
tion number 1, making the acceptance of 
all defense orders mandatory, it appeared 
to us that there could not be any better 
evidence in the world of the status of an 
order as a defense order than a photo- 
static copy of a PD-3 certificate issued 
by the army or navy. We checked on this 
and were advised that it might be done 
and we so advised our members, but we 
found that while that interpretation was 
accepted in a good many instances, there 
were others in which it was questioned 
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both by the suppliers and by the con- 
tracting officers, and so we requested 
an official opinion from the general 
counsel of OPM, which was obtained 
and sent to our members early in this 
month. That confirmed our position that 
a photostatic copy served as valid evi- 
dence of the status of the order as a de- 
fense order and must be accepted as 
such. 


However, the rating attached to the orig- 
inal order cannot be extended in this way. 
Priorities regulation number 1 requires 
the acceptance of defense orders whether 
or not accompanied by a preference rat- 
ing certificate. In sequence of delivery a 
defense order which is not accompanied 
by a preference rating certificate, how- 
ever, falls between A-10, which is the 
lowest defense rating, but comes ahead 
of the highest civilian rating or B-1. 
Accordingly, if the A-10 is sufficient to 
obtain the needed materials, a photo- 
static copy is all you need. If it is not 
sufficient, it will be necessary to go back 
to OPM on the PD-1 application form, 
and in that case, although there may be 
the loss of a little time, there is no 
doubt whatever that a rating will be 
granted which will be high enough to 
obtain reasonable prompt delivery of the 
material. 


Distribution of Materials 


NNow we come to the orders issued by 
OPM governing the distribution of ma- 
terials. These fall into four general 
classes. There are the “M” orders which 
direct the distribution of certain ma- 
terials. There are the “P” orders which 
are limited blanket ratings, enabling 
manufacturers to obtain materials. There 
are the “E”’ orders, and only two of these 
applying to cutting tools and machine 
tools, which reach past the manufacturer 
and affect the distributor as well. Then 
there are the limitations orders, of which 
so far there have been only half a dozen, 
limiting the production of passenger 
automobiles and refrigerators and cer- 
tain other industries which are using 
large quantities of strategic materials, 
particularly the metals. 

Under the “M” orders, of which there 
are about forty, the very first one, M-1, 
controls the distribution of aluminum. 
To many of us that must seem like 
ancient history. Aluminum powder for 
paint carries a B-8 rating and there has 
not been a pound delivered under this 
classification for several months. Fur- 
thermore, even on an A-l-a rating the 
suppliers are not allowed to deliver a 
pound without clearance from the pro- 
tective coatings section of OPM. 

The second order on this list of in- 
terest to us is M-9, copper. This was 


issued some months ago, but was really 
brought home to us only a week or ten 
days ago when an amendment to re- 
strict the use of copper for a number of 
industries was made, and in our own in- 
dustry it is restricted now to use in 
ship bottom paints which, fortunately, 
is the most important use that we have. 


M-11 is the zine order. The zinc order, 
you will recall, set up a pool of a cer- 
tain percentage of monthly production 
which was to be set aside to meet emer- 
gency requirements. There was 10 per- 
cent of zinc oxide taken out for a period 
of several months, and then for the 
month of October they had enough so 
that they didn’t have to take any. The 
best information we have is that prob- 
ably 10 percent will be needed in No- 
vember because of the reduction of the 
pool at the present time. But there has 
been considerable confusion and mis- 
understanding as to the intent and 
operation of that order upon the part of 
consumers and suppliers and also upon 
the part of officers of the army and 
navy, who have insisted that material 
be delivered out of that pool for their 
requirements without any considera- 
tion of the contractual obligations of the 
supplier to the consumer. The result is 
that there have been some circumstances 
which have not provided for the most 
equitable distribution. However, the 
position of OPM with respect to the 
operation of the pool (and it will be of 
great assistance to those administering 
this order to have this thoroughly un- 
derstood) is this:— 


Zine Oxide 


“Each producer of zinc oxide shall set 
aside from his production (including 
therein zinc oxide produced directly 
from ores, concentrates and other pri- 
mary material by others for his account 
under toll agreement and excluding zinc 
oxide produced by him for the account 
of others under toll agreement) a 
quantity to be determined from time to 
time by the director of priorities to be 
delivered onl: upon express direction of 
the director of priorities. Each producer 
shall ship the balance of his production 
in such manner that each customer shall 
receive a percentage of the producer’s 
commitments to him for the month, in- 
cluding both defense orders and non- 
defense orders, equal to the percentage 
received by every other customer:— 
Provided, however, that a producer may 
satisfy in full his commitments to any- 
one customer during any one month up 
to not exceeding 2,000 pounds. 

“In order to secure an allocation of 
zinc from the pool thus secured for 
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distribution under the direction of the 
director of priorities, application must 
be made to the director of priorities on 
Form PD-62. In making allocations from 
such pool, the d tor of priorities will, 
among otKer ‘fattdérs, be guided by:— 


“(1) The type of order: 
(a) Defense order. 
(b) Essential civilian order. 
(c) Non-essential civilian order. 

“(2) The inventories and available 
supplies of the manufacturer. 

“(3) The total quantity in the pool 
viewed in respect to the total requests 
for allocation during any month.” 

The next in the list of particular inter- 
est to us is M-25 governing the distri- 
bution of formaldehyde and formalde- 
hyde resins, and here again there has 
been confusion not only among con- 
sumers but also among distributors as to 
the actual operation and intent of the 
order. First, of course, it provides that 
all defense orders must be met. Then it 
goes on to set up three classifications of 
civilian uses, 1, 2 and 3, and it states at 
the outset that no deliveries shall be 
made for uses defined in classification 3. 
The uses in classification 1 shall be met, 
and the uses in classification 2 to the ex- 
tent that supplies are available with 
equitable distribution among the various 
consuming industries. 

In so far as that affects protective coat- 
ings, there is a provision in classification 
1 for chemical protective uses, which 
would cover protective coatings required 
for protection against the actions of 
chemicals in liquid, solid or gaseous 
form. There is also in classification 1 
provision made for housing excluding 
protective coatings. In classification 2 
provision is made for protective coatings 
not elsewhere specified and, of course, it 
is in this classification that we shall find 
most of our requirements met to the 
extent that supplies are available. 

Some suppliers and consumers have 
interpreted it to mean that a protective 
coating made with a formaldehyde resin 
could not be applied to articles listed in 
classification 3, but this is not the case. 
To the extent that supplies are avail- 
able, protective coatings can be made 
with deliveries made in classification 2 
and used without any restriction what- 
ever, the only limitation being the avail- 
able supply. 

M-27 covers phenols. M-30 ethyl alco- 
hol and derivatives. M-31 methyl alco- 
hol. These are all similar in that they 
provide for filling of all orders carrying 
preference ratings first and then un- 
restricted distribution of the remainder 
to the extent that supplies may be avail- 
able. There may be some further modi- 
fications made in this distribution but 
that is the present status. 

M-34—toluol—provides for the filling of 
all defense orders, and then under other 
uses first organic chemicals, after that 
unrestricted distribution to the extent 
that supplies may be available, and I am 
not at this point, or otherwise, going into 
the exact status or the availability of 
supplies or the reason for shortages where 
they exist, as those have all been covered 
by previous speakers. The last in this 
“M” series which I will mention is M-38, 
lead. At the present time that order 
calls for the setting aside of a pool of 10 
percent of the production of metal, and 
there is no allocation otherwise either 
of lead metal or white lead, and the ex- 
tent to which it affects our industry is 
the availability of lead for corroding 
after defense needs have been met. It 
has been pointed out that there are be- 
ing made unusual demands upon the sup- 
ply of lead, so that quite possibly there 
may not be as much lead available for 
corroding as we would like to have. 


The “P” Orders 


Now we come to the “P” orders and 
there are about forty of these. These 
constitute limited blanket ratings for the 
production of materials and equipment 
in the first line of defense, such items 
as electric cranes, airplanes, merchant 
ships, freight cars and locomotives, spe- 
cific defense projects, agricultural imple- 
ments—and, incidentally, in connection 
with agricultural implements there is a 
limited rating of A-10 which applies 
against the repair of existing implements 
and a rating of B-1 applying for the 
manufacture of new implements. 

I will go into detail only in connection 
with two of these orders, the P-6 and the 
P-22. The P-6 are the certificates which 
are issued under the defense supplies 
rating plan. Any manufacturer who, by 
an analysis of 85 percent of his dollar 
volume of sales is able to show that 
during the previous three months any 
given proportion of his business has been 
directed into defense channels, may file 
an application on the PD-25 form to re- 
ceive the benefits of the defense supplies 
rating plan. With this application he 
must state his requirements for the next 
90 days of the materials which he will 
need, assuming that his defense business 
is going to keep on upon the same basis, 
and if his application is acted upon 


favorably he may receive an A-10 rating 
in advance covering his requirements of 
these materials for the next 90 days. 
P-22 is 
supplies. 


maintenance, and 
advanced 


repairs, 
It was originally 
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early in the summer by the then existing 
office of price administration and Civil- 
ian supply, and applied to some twenty- 
six industries. It was provided, however, 
as is the case with other programs form- 
ulated by OPACS, that it was to be put 
into execution and administered by OPM. 
Early in August OPM got out the original 
order, mentioning only. eight or nine 
industries, but even so, they saw that 
the t work involved in its adminis- 
trati was going to become wunsur- 
mountable, and so it was recalled before 
it was actually put into operation at all. 


Then things moved along slowly, as of 
necessity they must down there, because 
every “t” has to be crossed and every 
“I” dotted before these orders are issued 
and put into effect. We were given some 
reason to believe that we might receive 
the benefits of the order when issued, 
under the classification of chemicals. As 
you know, the census and other govern- 
ment agencies classify paint as a branch 
of the chemicals industry, and even in 
OPM itself, the protective coatings sec- 
tion is a part of the chemicals branch. 


Well, when the original P-22 was finally 
issued in September, instead of providing 
for maintenance and repairs it was 
strictly a repair order. It covered some 
twenty industries, including chemicals, 
and immediately we and a number of 
other industries made the necessary 
representations and applications for an 
order along similar lines which would 
extend its benefits to the members of our 
own industry. Then questions began to 
come up with respect to the application 
of P-22 as it then existed, and although 
it was only a repair order, we were sur- 
prised to find that they were taki a 
rather liberal attitude in its application 
to traffic paints, for instance, to be pur- 
chased for highways, under this order, 
and also paint for hospital floors, which 
was in what the administrators called a 
twilight zone; they took the position that 
if the A-10, which was provided, was 
sufficient to obtain delivery of the ma- 
terial, it was perfectly all right to them, 
and if it wasn’t sufficient, the manufac- 
turer would have to go back on a PD-1 
application form for a higher rating. 


Amendment to P-22 


While we waited breathlessly, finally 
we got an amendemnt to P-22, and 
this amended order is wide open. It 
is double-barreled, as far as its ap- 
plications to our industry is concerned, 
because it not only enables us to 
obtain the inventory materials required 
to make repairs or to anticipate break- 
downs, but also under the maintenance 
division it enables us to seli paints to 
almost every other industry you can 
think of. In fact, I think the only two 
exceptions are public utilities and mines, 
and these are excepted because previous 
orders had been issued taking care of 
their requirements. 


The very first classification under the 
definition of producers entitled to the 
benefits of this order is “any govern- 
mental agency.” Now, that is spelled 
with a small “g.” That means not only 
any federal government agency, but it 
means any state government, any county 
government, or any municipal govern- 
ment, and they can purchase under this 
provision paints for maintenance, road 
marking, paints for the highways or for 
the city streets. In addition to manu- 
facturing operations, it covers wholesale, 
it covers hospitals, educational institu- 
tions. About the only thing it leaves 
out are residences, retail establishments 
and office buildings. 


In concluding, I want to refer to re- 
marks which have been made by some of 
the previous speakers in connection with 
a tendency to allocate materials. It is a 
fact that in view of the enormous num- 
ber of applications which are pouring in- 
to OPM each day, it is almost a physical 
impossibility to handle the paper work, 
and the logical way to eliminate this, 
to save time and provide a straight line 
between the customer and his supplier, 
is by these limited blanket ratings, of 
which there have been some forty or 
fifty issued, and eventually by some form 
of allocation. 


Form of Allocations 


It has been suggested in some cases 
that this form of allocation might take 
the effect of providing for defense orders 
and putting any business without defense 
orders out of operation. I don’t think 
that is going to be necessary. It is per- 
fectly true, we haven’t got the materials 
required to take care of the defense pro- 
gram and all of our normal business as 
well, but at the same time, with respect 
to most materials, it is a fact that prob- 
ably a considerable amount less than 
fifty percent is actually going to be re- 
quired for defense, and that consequently 
the remainder will be available for civil- 
ian requirements. The best estimate I 
have seen is that if our defense busi- 
ness were doubled next year (I am 
speaking of total expenditures for de- 
fense, and not of the operations of the 
paint industry) it might be necessary to 
cut civilian requirements from 30 to 35 
percent. 

But our idea of allocation is one which 
will first provide for all of the needs of 
the defense program. We know that has 
got to come first, and nobody is quarrel- 
ing with that at all. But we do believe 
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that after the requirements of the de- 
fense program have been met, there 
should be an equitable distribution of 
the sort that Mr. Trigg mentioned in his 
address yesterday—an equitable distri- 
bution as between consuming industries 
and between units in each consuming in- 
dustry based upon previous experience, 
and also the provision to care for new 
units without previous purchasing ex- 
perience of a particular material, which 
may be justified. 

For instance, if a manufacturer of 
aluminum paints has been put out of 
business because of his total inability to 
obtain aluminum powder, and_ has 
switched over to the manufacture of 
certain other types of protective coat- 
ings, he may have had a purchasing ex- 
perience of only a very few months, and 
it would be an injustice in a case such 
as this to base all deliveries made to him 
upon that limited experience. 


We anticipate almost daily the issue 
of an order governing the control of one 
of our important materials which we 
hope will serve as a model. It is going 
to be right along the lines that I have 
suggested. It will leave every factory 
in the industry with a supply of material 
available which is proportionate to its 
civilian business. Whatever defense 
business it has will be taken care of, 
and in addition to that, it will get the 
proportionate supply which is available 
for its other business. 


If that is done, and it works out as 
well as we believe it will, it should be 
eminently satisfactory to the suppliers 
and the consumers, and we believe that 
it will point the way to a method of 
allocation which might well be extended 
to all of our materials, and that is what 
we hope to accomplish, 


Discussion 


President Trigg:—Now, gentlemen, 
this opens up a great big field for dis- 
cussion and questions, I am sure. There 
is one little point in connection with 
this whole subject of shortages and criti- 
cal materials that I am sure is clear in 
the minds of all of you, but just in case 
it shouldn’t be, let me call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the shortages we 
face are not due to the unusual and ab- 
normal consumption of those raw ma- 
terials by the defense program to make 
paint for the defense program. The 
shortages are due to the heavy demands 
that have suddenly come on so many of 
those raw materials for uses other than 
paint uses. Perhaps a most effective 
example of that is one of the things Mr. 
Petersen spoke of this morning—namely, 
toluol. We are going to be cut down 
very radically in our supply of toluol, 
because all that has been produced and 
many times more than our previous pro- 
duction of toluol is going to be required 
for making TNT. So it isn’t just a case 
of these raw materials being shifted over 
from civilian paint purposes to national 
defense paint purposes, but being re- 
quired for other activities. 

Now, gentlemen, let’s have some dis- 
cussion. You have some questions you 
want to ask, and this is just the finest 
opportunity in the world to do so. Who 
wants to start the ball rolling? Do you 
suppose it is possible, Mr. Petersen, that 
there are no questions on this subject? 

Sylvanus Smith (Carpenter - Morton 
Company, Boston, Mass.) :—I understand 
that the priorities division does not 
really issue small priority requests. 
In fact, I have found cases where they 
have refused them, sent back the forms 
as being refused. We realize that there 
is a tremendous amount of detail con- 
nected with those things, and I am won- 
dering if any arrangements have been 
made whereby some of us manufacturers 
could use what stocks we had on hand, 
keeping the records with the particular 
numbers, the contracts, for which the 
paint was supplied to the army or navy 
under A-1 priority, ordinarily, and if 
we could have those materials replaced 
by putting them on a form with a half 
dozen of the same type of material, 
rather than to make out a separate one 
for every small lot. 

Mr. Priest:—Under the previous ruling, 
Mr. Smith, I think that you are per- 
fectly correct in stating that the office 
didn't like to take care of these small 
requirements, and that it was a practice 
to accumulate a number of them, or to 
cover them in one affidavit to the effect 
that your request covered orders which 
you had on hand—a number of them— 
and in some cases the orders were filled, 
and then you took preference ratings 
for orders which had already been de- 
livered. Under the present regulation 
that is now absolutely out of order. 

What can be done is to accumulate a 
number of orders, particularly under 
P-22, which doesn’t require the PD-1 ap- 
plication, but can be extended by certi- 
fication. You can hold a number of 
those orders, cover them in one, I would 
say, and then make your delivery. But 
you can’t make your delivery and then 
ask for the rating. You may ask for the 
rating at the same time you make the 
delivery, practically simultaneously, but 
you have to make your application be- 
fore you make delivery. 

Mr. Smith:—I understand that the pur- 
chasing agents of the various states were 
called to Washington to confer with OPM 
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and the procurement divisions in regard 
to steel for number plates, license plates 
for automobiles. That enters into our 
industry, of course, in the matter of pro- 
tective coating for the plates. I have 
been told that all states have been re- 
fused any steel for the manufacture of 
1943 plates, which must necessarily start 
soon after the first of January of 1942. 
Some of the plants and the various state 
institutions which make them have 
voiced the opinion that should a substi- 
tute be acceptable, they could not get 
the machinery to adapt that substitute 
and get the stuff out in time. If they 
would cut down the steel for the auto- 
mobile industry a certain percentage at 
the start of next year, they state—and 
I think it is right—that that slight addi- 
tional cut, of whatever small percenage 
it might be—a quarter or an eighth of 
one percent—would provide the steel 
necessary to supply every state with 
their equipment and everything set up 
as they have it for the manufacture of 
those plates. 

I think that our national association 
could do much to help the different state 
institutions with their equipment to ob- 
tain that steel for plates. 

President Trigg: I should say, in re- 
sponse to that, that of course we have 
nothing to do with the final job, but Mr. 
Smith has made a suggestion that we 
should pass along to Washington, and we 
will be very glad to do that. 

May I interrupt your program, Mr. 
Smith? Mr. Petersen wants to say 
another word or two to us, and he has to 
leave to catch a train to get back to 
Washington—or rather a plane—so with 
your permission, we will let Mr. Peter- 
sen have the floor. 

Mr. Petersen: Talking in response to 
your first question, Mr. Smith, so far as 
the chemical branch is concerned, we 
frankly have preferred applications call- 
ing for small quantities and have been 
inclined to regard askance those that 
wanted copious carload lots almost daily. 
So I don’t know what you were referring 
to, but it certainly does not apply to the 
chemical branch, particularly not to the 
organic section. 

I want to make a couple of comments 
on Mr. Priest’s very complete remarks 
on the phases of priority control that he 
has just covered. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there is a very widespread mis- 
apprehension—and I found it just re- 
peated here—as to the meaning of regu- 
lation number 2. Regulation number 1 
makes mandatory the acceptance and de- 
livery of materials required for defense 
orders. Regulation number 2 did little 
more in effect than perpetuate the 
rulings and the ratings that had been 
issued by Mr. Stettinius, Mr. Nelson's 
predecessor, but it did not expand any 
of the mandatory provisions that were 
then applicable. 

Now, the extension of the mandatory 
provisions to cover the acceptance of 
orders having B or civilian ratings is in 
contemplation, and the nearest approach 
we have to it is that draft of an amend- 
ment to the methanol order, in which 
that extension is included, and if it is 
approved by SPAB, will become the 
order of the day. But the preference 
ratings for the civilian orders are 
mandatory only as to delivery provided 
the consumer has a contract or has had 
his order accepted by the supplier. 

Now one other thing with regard to 
mandatory order M-25. I think I can 
talk with very real authority, because 
sometimes I wake up in the. middle of 
the night thinking that I am M-25 my- 
self. It is true that protective coatings 
for items falling into class 3 really are 
given carte blanche so far as your indus- 
try is concerned, but that arises from 
one of the escape clauses in that order, 
which stipulates that if more than 90 
percent of the value of an item in class 
3 is comprised of materials other than 
resins, then the use of resins in that 
connection is permissible. But it was 
not carried along automatically on the 
basis of any interpretation, it was simply 
relief accorded from the stringent pro- 
visions and exclusions of class 3. 

Mr. Smith: Just one more suggestion 
for our national association. I know 
they don’t have anything to do down 
there. What stand is the government 
going to take in regard to our supplying 
traffic paint, or the materials to make it, 
to the different state governments? In 
other words, is our army going to call 
the center white strip in the state high- 
way a necessity for army protection in 
case of blackouts, or what not, which 
has become very necessary, of course, in 
England? I think that is something 
toward the future that we might have 
to start working on, to know where we 
stand as far as priorities are concerned. 

Mr. Priest: All I can say at the present 
time is that it is adequately covered by 
P-22. Now, of course, if the army should 
take the position that there should not 
be a white stripe nor a red stripe, but 
something which would show up for red, 
that is something which we will have to 
meet when we come to it. 

I am glad that Mr. Petersen brought 
up that point in connection with priori- 
ties regulation number 2, because I had 
had that specific question as to whether 
acceptance of B ratings are mandatory 
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as well as A handed to me this morning, 
and I made the positive statement that 
the acceptance of those orders are 
mandatory as well as the defense orders. 
Mr. Petersen mentioned it to me, and I 
asked him to make the statement that I 
was wrong in my interpretation of that. 


I said once before that if we didn’t 
have the answers, we knew where to get 
them, and I think that on this, as well 
as on any other questions which may be 
presented here which we are not able to 
answer satisfactorily at the time, we 
should cover those in some of our subse- 
quent communications from national 
headquarters. 


I would like to read, however, para- 
graph (a) under priorities regulation 
number 2:— 


“All preference ratings heretofore or 
hereafter duly issued under the authority 
of the director of priorities shall be 
mandatory and legally enforceable, any 
provision in the instrument assigning 
the same to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 


Now evidently there is confusion, and 
that confusion exists not only here but 
in Washington. I don’t doubt that Mr. 
Petersen is absolutely right. He certainly 
knows the intent of those orders coming 
out of the chemical branch. But that is 
one point which we shall check upon im- 
mediately on our return to Washington. 

Mr, Smith’s question in connection 
with plates for motor vehicles, of course, 
has not been presented to us before. But 
I will mention the fact that there is a 
limited preference rating in connection 
with the maintenance and repair of light 
passenger automobiles which provides 
for certain functional parts. It didn’t 
provide for paint; it didn’t provide for 
fenders. Fenders were not considered es- 
sential to the operation of a car. They 
did, however, consider the headlights es- 
sential, and they provide for headlights 
in that auto, but they overlooked the 
fact that the way our automobiles are 
made today you can’t attach a headlight 
without a fender. So that whole subjcet 
of automobiles, with the limitations which 
are in effect, means that the cars that 
are now on the road have got to run 
longer and they have got to be kept in 
repair. That whole subject is under re- 
view at the present time, and we can’t 
say—you know, sometimes when they say 
“tomorrow” it means next week, and 
when they say “next week” it means 
next month—but it is on the way and I 
think that something may issue which 
will cover that situation. 

J. A. Meacham (Cleveland, Ohio): If I 
understand correctly Mr. Smith’s ques- 
tion directed to the use of raw materials 


that might be on inventory to fill a pri- 
ority order, that has a very proper prac- 
tical aspect for all of us. Do we under- 
stand, Mr. Priest, from your previous 
discussion, that it would be all right for 
Mr. Smith to fill the small order in- 
ventory, presuming, of course, that that 
inventory was a working inventory and 
not an excessive inventory? Would it 
not be possible for him to fill one or 
more such small orders and expect later 
to obtain a priority on the same, first, 
because regulation number 1 itself 
specifically provides that he must fill the 
order if he has any material on hand, 
and second, through a letter of instruc- 
tion issued by General Hines to the 
specific effect that he may replace his 
working inventory by the exercise of the 
priority? 

Mr. Priest: There is no question about 
his filling that order. If it is a defense 
order and he has it, he must fill the 
order. Now, if it is going to reduce his 
stock below his own practical working 
minimum, he may request a preference 
rating on that order, but he must, under 
present regulations, request that prefer- 
ence rating before he fills the order. 


Mr. Meacham: I wonder if Mr. Smith 
would enlighten us in regard to the 
question, whether he was discussing an 
order on which there was already a 
preference rating applied and extended 
to his concern, or whether he was speak- 
ing of a sale or a purchase when up to 
that time no purchase rating had been 
isued. Most of the business we are do- 
ing is in connection with orders in which 
some customer of ours already has a 
purchase rating. 

Mr. Smith: My idea in that respect was 
that one of my customers last week 
showed me the return of a request for 
priority certificate on an A-1 classifica- 
tion of army and navy, which had been 
returned stating that they did not wish 
to bother with those small priority cer- 
tificates. It was not in this particular 
industry, but it can be applied to our 
industry as well as to the other. 


What I had in mind was to say that we 
each had various orders for the army 
and navy, or subcontracts thereof, which 
we knew would carry an A-1 priority 
should we ask for it, and instead of ask- 
ing for four or five different A-1 priority 
certificates for four or five different 
orders that would require the same in- 
gredients, we could fill those four or five 
orders and include them on one certifi- 
cate if we nut down the various con- 
tracts numbers of the army and navy 
that they were used for, thereby saving 
five times the detail and handling by do- 
ing it on one sheet. 

Mr. Priest: I might think you are right, 
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but unfortunately we are not making the 
rules of this game, and the rules very 
specifically state now that you cannot 
ask for a preference rating after you 
have made a delivery. Now, if you want 
to hold up delivery, if you anticipate it, 
and make it almost simultaneously, all 
right, you are covered. 


If you have a considerable number of 
such orders, if they are not just com- 
mencing to come in now, but you have 
been having them for some time, “all 
right, go back over your books, identify 
those orders, make your application on 
PD-25 to qualify under the defense sup- 
plies rating plan, then get your priority 
ninety days ahead for materials which 
will enable you to fill those orders im- 
mediately as you receive them. That is 
exactly what that plan is devised for. 


R. W. Matlack (Philadelphia) :—On this 
same general thought, I am going to take 
it a little bit further. I already have 
supplied to me PD-2 certificates, from 
my contractors. Can I hold those for an 
appreciable time, say over a week or 
two, and then send them in for this same 
thing of which we are talking now— 
apply on an extension of PD-3 as well as 
a PD-1 application? 

Mr. Priest:—I believe not, Mr. Matlack. 

Mr. Matlack:—Of course, you are tak- 
ing the position that you have the pref- 
erence rating, is that correct? The order 
has been sent, accompanied by the PD-3 
certificate or the PD-4, as the case may 
be, and there may be five gallons of the 
critical material in one order and 25 
gallons in another order—a lacquer plas- 
ticizer, or something of that kind, of 
which only a small amount would be 
needed in any reasonably sized order. 
The normal purchasing quantity of that 
would be a drum lot or something of that 
kind, and it would take a number of 
orders to build up that drum quantity. 


Mr. Priest:—Are those certificates 
directed to you or to your supplier? 

Mr. Matlack:—Some each way. On 
some of them we would be the direct re- 
cipient from an army or navy bureau; 
on some of them we would be the sub- 
contractor of a contractor working on 
the direct contract; or even in some 
cases a sub-subcontractor. 

Mr. Priest:—If you have the PD-3 cer- 
tificate which is directed to you—and 
this is merely a curbstone opinion—you 
have your preference rating, and I 
would say under that circumstance it 
was merely a matter between you 
and your supplier as to whether you 
put it into the mail today or tomorrow. 
If you are talking about the extension 
of certificates in which you are the sub- 
contractor, of course, there are only two 





ways in which that can be done. One is 
to go back to the contracting officer for 
another certificate upon your supplier, 
and in that case, I should say there 
should be no delay. The other is by 
serving him with a photostatic copy of 
the original PD-3 certificate and attach- 
ing the rating that would apply, and I 
would say I would make those photo- 
stats up and shoot them in as fast as I 
was going to need them. 


Mr. Matlack:—My personal experience 
so far has been that with most army and 
navy agencies, we may be fortunately 
located in Philadelphia by having both 
of those agencies with branch offices 
there, and they are very glad to extend 
those ratings just by having them first 
taken up with their office, turned over 
to the man handling the priorities. He 
looks them over, signs them, and hands 
them back to you in about half an hour, 
so there is very little waste motion about 
it. 

Mr. Priest:—I think that is true in 
general. After all, you know, this pro- 
cedure is set up to help the army and 
navy offices obtain these materials, and 
if they want the materials, they are going 
to help you to get them. 


Of course, your position is a little 
weak if delivery of materials has 
already been made. I know an actual 
case in which a fellow was trying to 
recover a hundred pounds of zinc oxide, 
and he was mistaken in that, but in 
order to be a good fellow and get the 
thing out without any loss of time, he 
made shipment immediately and then 
went to the contracting officer for his 
PD-3, and he said, ‘“‘We have already got 
the paint. I can’t give you an order to 
help you get material we have already 
got on the job.” So he was just out of 
luck, 


Mr. Matlack:—I have one more ques- 
tion I would like to ask, in reference to 
the P-6 defense supply rating plan. Ap- 
plication was made under PD-25, and 
that order was granted to the producer, 
that is, extended by fhat producer to a 
paint manufacturer. Now, does that 
producer have to state on his purchase 
order, in which he notes his defense 
supply rating code number, the per- 
centage of his purchases covered by that 
purchase order which apply on the de- 
fense business which he is doing, and 
the percentage which is non-defense? 

Mr. Priest: In most cases I think they 
ask you to separate. In other words, you 
cannot apply the rating on the non-de- 
fense. The extension on the P-6 order 
is entirely a photostatic copy of the orig- 
inal, which is passed along from one to 
the other, and in each case it is required 
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that one copy shall be sent to Washing- 
ton, so that they can follow that chain 
right along through. They have a copy 
in their files of every extension that has 
been made in that way. 


Mr. Matlack: On that P-6 photostatic 
copy, there is no space there that I can 
find outlining the percentage of defense 
business which that producer is doing. 
Now, I am served with a copy by a pro- 
ducer, and he sends the order in for ma- 
terial which he is supplying. Am I safe 
in assuming that all the material, unless 
otherwise specified, covered by that pur- 
chase order, is for defense material, and 
can I go ahead and re-extend that auto- 
matically? 

Mr. Priest: I think he is not applying 
the order in the proper way if he does 
seek to obtain material which is not re- 
quired for the filling of defense orders 
as provided in the original. Of course, 
the application form, when it is finally 
made out and approved, states very defi- 
nitely the quantities of materials which 
are going to be required and from whom 
they will be purchased. Now, of course, 
the subcontractor may be faced with the 
necessity of extending them, and in that 
case, he states the amount of material 
that he is going to require to fill so many 
pounds or so many gallons, as covered 
by the order served on him. They have 
some people down in Washington who 
look at those orders, and they are cap- 
able of telling whether the request is 
reasonable or not. 


Mr. Matlack: In other words, it is the 
responsibility of the producer rather than 
the supplier in the application of the 
original order. 

Mr. Priest: Well, I would say this, Mr. 
Matlack, that anyone who is served with 
an order at any time, or who is asked to 
fill what purports to be a defense order, 
not only has a right to request such evi- 
dence as may be satisfactory to him that 
it is actually a defense order, but that 
he may possibly be under some obliga- 
tion to do so. The extent to which that 
protection must be sought is a matter for 
the determination of that particular 
man’s attorneys. 

President Trigg: Mr. Priest, wouldn't 
you like to explain if there isn’t some 
provision of a penalty on the part of a 
person signing a statement with regard 
to such material that is incorrect? 

Mr. Priest: There is a paragraph in 
priorities regulation number 1: 

“False Statements. Any person who 
wilfully falsifies any records which he 
is required to keen by the director of 
priorities, or who otherwise wilfully fur- 
nishes false information to the director 
of priorities or to the office of produc- 
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tion management, and any person who 
obtains a delivery, an allocation of ma- 
terial or a preference rating by means 
of a material and wilfull misstatement, 
may be prohibited by the director of 
priorities from making or obtaining fur- 
ther deliveries of material under alloca- 
tion and may be deprived of further 
priorities assistance. The director of 
priorities may also take any other action 
deemed appropriate, including the mak- 
ing of a recommendation for prosecution 
under section 35A of the criminal code.” 


For your information the penalty at- 
tached “to section 35A is $10,000, or ten 
years, or possibly both. 

J. H. Sauerbrun (Jamestown Finishing 
Products, Inc., Jamestown, N. Y.):— 
Would that penalty apply to orders we 
now receive from power customers who 
claim preference under P-22, A-10 rating, 
when we know and they know that the 
materials ordered are for use on a prod- 
uct which they are selling? 


Mr. Priest: That is a false statement. 
P-22 specifically states that material may 
be obtained from these people; also 
operating supplies may be maintained, 
and “operating supplies’ is defined as 
“materials which are consumed in the 
process, such as fuel, lubricating oil,” 
but in order to avoid any misapprehen- 
sion or any misunderstanding, it specifi- 
cally states “it shall not apply to any 
material which is incorporated in the 
product of the establishment.” 

Mr. Sauerbrun: I received three orders 
from three customers on Monday, and 
they were under the impression that 
“operating supplies” meant supplies they 
need to operate with. They are large 
companies, and I think there is a good 
deal of confusion about P-22. 

Mr. Priest: For your own protection, I 
think you should call their attention to 
that, and you should also ask them if 
they have read this order. 

Mr. Sauerbrun: They signed it that 
they had read the order. 

Mr. Priest: The order states:—‘Ma- 
terial for maintenance, repair or oper- 
ating supplies—Rating A-10 under pref- 
erence rating order P-22, as amended, 
with the terms of which I am familiar.” 
Of course, one might say that if you 
have got that endorsement that is all 
the authority you need for extending it, 
but you have already said that you 
know it is an improper endorsement, so 
I believe you should call their attention 
to that. Ask him if he has P-22, and ask 
him to read the definition of “operating 
supplies.” 

Mr. Sauerbrun: Regarding this return 
we filled last August, showing our inven- 
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tories at the end of August, the materials 
we consumed during August, and the 
inventories at the close of the previous 
year, what is OPM doing with those, and 
can we expect more ofthat kind of 
thing? 

Mr. Priest: We aon’t know what to 
expect. I can tell you they are working 
on those. I had a fellow over in the 
bureau call me up—he had a few returns 
from wholesalers; I have forgotten what 
the terms were that were used in con- 
nection with the reporting of certain 
materials, but he asked me what they 
were, and I couldn’t tell him. I mean 
they antedated my own experience in 
the industry, which is only twenty years, 
but there are terms which would apply 
to certain powders, possibly copper 
bronzes of some sort. I think they had 
some gold dust, some metallic lead, and 
things, but it seems that out in that 
particular section of the country they 
had some terms which in the trade were 
used to describe those materials, and 
they were entirely unfamiliar to me. I 
had to do a little hunting before I could 
find out what they were. The amounts 
were insignificant, and with respect to 
those two or three items he should have 
dropped them from his schedule. 


I merely mention that to say that I 
know that hasn't been forgotten. 

President Trigg: I think that question 
you just asked could be more specifically 
and definitely answered. I think the 
answer is yes, you can expect more. I 
don’t think there is a doubt in the world 
about that. 

Mr. R. W. Matlack (Philadelphia): On 
the PD-25-C form—I am sure we are all 
familiar with it—the first part of that 
asks you to state the percentage of your 
defense business for a certain month, 
exclusive—as I recall the wording—of 
that amount on which preference rating 
certificates have been extended, or some- 
thing to that effect. 

Mr. Priest: That is correct. 

Mr. Matlack: Does that mean it is 
necessary for the manufacturer to segre- 
gate the dollar value of those orders on 
which he has applied for, say, one per- 
cent under a preference rating certifi- 
cate, and count that as not defense 
business? 

Mr. Priest: It means simply that he 
can't apply for two ratings upon the 
same material. He has already got a 
rating under his defense supplies rating 
plan to provide for filling that order 
when it comes in. 

Mr. Matlack:—This PD-25-C form, as 
far as the individual manufacturer is 
concerned, is not an application for a 
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rating, I believe, is it? In other words, 
they are sending them out to us, asking 
the percentage of our defense business 
for their own use. Possibly they are 
going to use them in turn for using up 
the PD-25. But. wouldn't you have a 
rather short picture of the amount of 
defense business in the industry if you 
were forced to hold from the percentage 
all those items on which you had used 
any or all parts, or for preference 
rating extension previously? 


Mr. Priest:—If you had asked for a 
statement as to the volume of your de- 
fense business, I think you could make 
that irrespective of your P-6, or what- 
not. In other words, what your supplier 
is interested in is how much of the ma- 
terial which he gives to you goes into 
actual defense channels, and that is what 
OPM is interested in. 


Mr. Matlack:—That is what the orig- 
inal PD-25-C asks definitely, what per- 
centage of material you purchased from 
us. The amended one in August left that 
out and said, what percentage of your 
sales for the month of September, August, 
October, or whatever it might be, with- 
out any restriction as to what types of 
materials were used, or anything else in 
it. 

Mr. Priest:—If there were any doubt 
about that, I think I would write to 
Washington. 

President Trigg:—Gentlemen, Mr. East- 
wood has just made a suggestion that 
may appeal to you. This subject is 
almost inexhaustible, there are so many 
angles to it and, of course, so many 
changes going on all the time. Some 
months ago we suggested by letter to 
you all, and the industry generally, the 
advisability of delegating to some one 
person in your own organization the job 
of posting themselves and keeping posted 
on priorities. It isn’t a thing you can 
deal with in any hit-or-miss fashion; it 
has got to be thoroughly done, and has 
got to be understood and has got to be 
followed day by day. Mr. Eastwood's 
suggestion is that, assuming you all have 
such a person in your organization par- 
ticularly interested in priorities and 
watching them, that arrangements might 
be made, say, three or four weeks from 
now, or as soon as convenient, for a— 
what shall I call it? I guess a clinic 
would be a good name, to be held in 
Washington, where your representatives, 
one or more who are dealing with this 
question and worrying over it every day, 
could come down and spend a full day, 
or two days if necessary, discussing with 
Mr. Priest and with others whom he 
might see fit to bring into the meeting in 
a detailed way the priorities problem 
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that you have before you. 


to you, and I wonder if it appeals to you 
as something that should be done. 

I understand Mr. Eastw has made 
a motion to that effect. Ss anybody 
want to second it? 


The motion was regularly seconded. 

President Trigg:—Is there any dis- 
cussion on that motion? All in favor of 
it please signify by saying ‘aye’; con- 
trary, “no.” That seems to be unani- 
mous. 

I am not presenting that with a 
thought of stopping discussion on the 
subject at this point, because we can go 
right along with it. There are a few 
other matters which we must take care 
of before this session concludes this af- 
ternoon. 

The discussion is still on priorities, 
gentlemen. 

Mr. R. J. Smith:—In answering Mr. 
Matlack’s first question, you very clearly 
pointed out that the preference rating 
should be obtained before delivery is 
made. I understand you state definitely 
that the extension of that priority should 
be made before delivery is made, too. 
Isn't that correct? 

Mr. Priest:—I believe so. What I said 
was not that you must have the rating, 
but that you must make your applica- 
tion for rating. You are gambling, of 
course, in that case, that the rating will 
be granted, but you probably have a 
pretty good idea that it will be granted 
when you make application. If you 
make your application and then make 
your delivery, you can replace materials 
in stock. 

Mr. Smith:—You suggest then, if you 
make application for the rating, in a case 
of that kind you could make delivery 
and then replenish your stock, as con- 
trasted to some of these blanket orders 
where the rating is not a matter of mak- 
ing application. You definitely, there, 
would not want to make delivery until 
you had done something about the ex- 
tension that was necessary to replenish 
the stock? 

Mr. Priest:—Yes. That merely calls 
for a little more correspondence, filling 
out another form and getting it in. The 
distinction I was making was between 
receiving a rating and applying for it. 
Technically, after you have applied for 
your rating you are entitled to make 
deliveries if you have the material on 
hand, and when your rating is granted to 
bring it in. 

Mr. Smith:—In the case of the blanket 
rating, there is no application to it? 

Mr. Priest:—It is just an extension, but 


The sugges- 
tion seems good enough to present it 
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mediately. 

Mr. Smith:—But you get that done 
before you deliver the goods? 

Mr. Priest:—I think so. 


Substitute Materials 


Dr. H. A. Gardner, director of the 
scientific section, gave an interesting 
illustrated talk possibilities of 
keeping up production in paint plants 
by substitution of various materials 
for those which are now unobtainable. 
Use of 80 percent of talc or mica, or 
mixtures of the two, with 20 percent 
of aluminum powder was suggested 
for making bright finishes when light 
reflection is an absolute essential. 
Reference was made to the use of 
combined percentages of white lead, 
zine oxide and titanium dioxide com- 
bined with inerts for production of 
certain types of exterior linseed oil 
house paints. Lower percentages of 
coloring matter could be employed in 
certain formulations, he stated. The 
present day drying oils and the syn- 
thetic materials were discussed and 
a large number of old formulations 
for enamels and varnishes were dis- 
played, with the suggestion that such 
formulations again be experimented 
with wherever possible. In conclu- 
sion, Dr. Gardner gave a series of hu- 
morous illustrations showing how 
paint machinery could, in an emerg- 
ency, be converted to making other 
products. 


Trade Sales 


Possibility of reverting to old-type 
materials in these critical times was 
suggested in the report of Thurlow J. 
Campbell, chairman of the trade sales 
steering committee, who declared that 
the trade sales division has its sleeves 
rolled up to cooperate in the national 
defense program. He called attention 
to the fact that many products of 
the division were playing an impor- 
tant part in supplying protective 
coatings on lend-lease and defense 
products, and urged full development 
of this effort through research and 
study of substitutes for substitutes. 


The Paint Industry is bound to play 


an increasingly important part in the 


present National effort—and, judged 


by past performance, it can be confi- 


dent of success...Few industries have 


contributed so richly to our country’s 


progress Over so longa period of time. 


None have surpassed our industry 


in furthering the welfare of the 


American home and business ...The 


Murphy Varnish Company takes pride 


in having rounded out more than 75 


years of service inso important a field. 


Murphy Varnish Company 
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Mr. Campbell foresaw an added de- 
mand for trade sales products to pro- 
tect and preserve existing homes, fac- 
tories hospitals, schools, farm build- 
ings, etc., which structures are essen- 
tial to national welfare. 


Industrial Sales 

The industrial finishes division will 
meet the challenge of the development 
of improved products and methods for 
purposes of defense, and the creation 
and adoption of serviceable and alter- 
nate finishing products for the pro- 
tection of the thousands of customers 
engaged in production, less vital to 
the emergency but representing bil- 
lions of dollars in investment, payroll 
and taxes. That is the declaration of 
Paul S. Kennedy, who gave the re- 
port for this division. 

Mr. Kennedy predicted that the in- 
dustry will develop practical coatings 
which will permit important conserva- 
tion of scarce materials, particularly 
metals, and that the longer the emer- 
gency lasts the more will the indus- 
try produce results not now believed 
possible. Such finishes will not neces- 
sarily be substitutes, he said, but will 
endure on their own merits. 


By-Laws Amended 


The convention adopted the recom- 
mendations of the by-laws commit- 
tee, presented by H. M. Howard, pro- 
viding for two changes:—(1) The 
establishment of a new Southwestern 
zone, and (2) making convention dele- 
gates from local associations members 
of the present national advisory com- 
mittee. On invitation, the delegates 
this year sat in as guests at the ad- 
visory committee session on the night 
preceding the opening. 

The report of the nominations com- 
mittee was presented by Roy W. Lind- 
say, chairman. 

Other group meetings held prior to 
the sessions were a credit conference 
under the chairmanship of William L. 
Lang, putty division, calcimine and 
water paint division, fifty-year club, 
industrial advisory committee, roof 
coating division, the national execu- 
tive committee, and the clean up and 
paint up committee. 


Committee Reports 


Reports of standing committees and 
divisions of the association were, as 
has been customary, printed and dis- 
tributed well in advance of the con- 
vention and were not dealt with on 


the floor. A summary of these reports 
follows:— 
Arbitration 


One case was arbitrated involving dif- 
ferences between two members. Asso- 
ciation rules of procedure were followed 
and in addition to study of papers 
considerable laboratory work was nec- 
essary. There was no cost to either 
party. 


Calecimine and Water Paints 


Prompt activity by water paint manu- 
facturers, individually and through the 
committee and association, resulted in 
a continuing supply of chalk from Eng- 
land, although shipments are still un- 
certain. The committee also obtained for 
dry powder paint the same freight classi- 
fication as for calsomine. 

The committe conferred in Washington 
on the army’s needs for camouflage 
paints and also considered cement paint 
specifications and the matter of raw ma- 
terial supplies. Cooperation was extended 
to the simplification committee in an 
effort to reduce the number of tints and 
packages. 


Clean-Up and Paint-Up 


Recognition by government authorities 
of the necessity for repair, rehabilitation 
and modernizing of buildings as a de- 
fense necessity has been frequent and 
emphatic in recent months and it is felt 
that this, plus the maintenance of public 
health and safety gives the Clean-up and 
Paint-up Campaign a special mission of 
public service in the present national 
emergency. 

The current year has been one of the 
most sucecssful in the Bureau's history, 
and its further role “for the duration” 
will be one of increasing activity. 

Among the factors supporting the view 
that the Bureau’s work is of value to the 
nation are, the preservation of the great 
American asset of eight billion dollars in 
homes, the preservation of army and 
civilian morale, the possible annual con- 
servation of property by paint totalling 
3,445,000,000, fire prevention, public 
health, and the salvage of vital war ma- 
terials. 
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Credits and Collections 


The present emergency intensifies the 
matter of credits, as the raw materials 
shortage may compel many firms to re- 
trench and others to shut down com- 
pletely. Unless credit sales are carefully 
watched, losses will be incurred out of 
all proportion to all others experienced 
in the past. 

The committee regrets that a medium 
has not been set up for the free flow of 
information and the problem is being 
studied, along with the formation of 
paint credit groups throughout the coun- 
try of which there are now about thirty 
in operation. The committee cannot 
understand why more members do not 
contribute more information to the sur- 
vey of accounts receivable and bad debt 


losses. 


Legislative 
Bills introduced in State legislatures to 
license contracting and journeymen 
The Wis- 


painters were predominant. 
consin and Minnesota laws on licensing 
—the only two ever enacted—were re- 
pealed at the 1941 sessions. 


Local Association Programs 


The vital part played by local associa- 
tions in the national association was em- 
phasized in this report, which urged full 
cooperation and an exchange of informa- 
tion between local groups. The com- 
mittee’s communications to local associa- 
tions in the last year have dealt with 
sales promotion campaigns, dealer-clerk 
courses, shopping surveys, highway safety 
programs and membership matters. 


Membership 

A yearly increase in membership has 
been sustained since 1934. The Birming- 
ham association was reorganized in the 
last year, and fifty-eight members of 
local associations were gained against a 
loss of forty-four in this period, accord- 
ing to the printed report. 


Memorials 

The memorials committee reported the 
death since the last convention of 84 
individuals, including such leaders as 
March G. Bennett, George B. Heckel, Sr., 
Hugh W. Pearson, and Herbert W. Rice. 
The list of the deceased was as follows:— 

William Porter Allen, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co.; John R. Anderson, Ralli 


Bros.; Carl O. Andresen, L. H. Butcher 
Co.; William Atwood, Peaslee-Gaulbert 
Co. 


Herbert A. Baker, American Can Co.; 
Ward C. Belcher, Benjamin Moore & Co.; 
March G. Bennett, Samuel Cabot, Inc.; 
Henry Bonn, Sr., Henry Bonn Paint Co.; 
Bodley Booker, Jr., Bridges-Smith & Co.; 
Karl S. Breckenridge, American Can Co.; 
William F. Bredemeyer, Continental Can 
Co.; Henry F. Brooks, B. L. James Paint 
Co.; Carl H. Brown, R. J. Brown Co.; 
Robert B. Brown, Calco Chemical Divi- 
sion, American Cyanamid Co.; William 
G. Bryan, Standard Ultramarine Co.; Ed- 
ward T. Butler, McDougall, Butler Co.; 
Edward J. Bush, Painting and Decorat- 
ing Contractors of America. 

G. F. Caperton, Bisbee Linseed Co.; 
Frederick Platt Cooke, Valentine & Co.; 
Charles E. Collins, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co.; Albert C. Cornell, National Carbon 
Co.; Roscoe B. Crabbs, Philip Carey Co.; 
Frederick F. Curtze, Columbian Carbon 
Co. 

Maximilian Eberhart, Standard Knapp 
Corp.; Ernest F. Eckart, Sapolin Co. 


William H. Fisher, John T. Lewis & 
Bros. Co.; Christian C. Foerstner, Na- 
tional Lead Co. 

Charles W. Gardner, Hanna Paint Mfg. 
Co.; Harry O. Gibson, Gibson-Homans 
Co.; Max E. Goldsmith, Hirshberg Paint 


Co.; J. J. Greene, Johns Manville Sales 
Corp. 

William P. Hardenberg, New Jersey 
Zine Co.; Albert B. Hatch, Wooster 


Brush Co.; George B. Heckel, Sr., Paint 
Industry Magazine; Frederick J. Helle- 
bush, Blackburn Varnish Co.; William T. 
Hodder, Watson-Standard Co.; Oscar 
Hommel, O. Hommel Co.; Elmer F, Hop- 
per, Sr., Murphy Varnish Co.; O. C. 
Huffman, Continental Can Co. 

Jonathan Jenks, Elder & Jenks; Vin- 
son L. Johnson, Socony Paint Products 
Co.; David E. Jones, Eagle Picher Sales 
Co. 

George W. Kimball, Wadsworth, How- 
land & Co.; Henry F. Koenig, Cincinnati 
Varnish Co.; Henry Kohler, Kohler- 
McLister Paint Co.; James J. Kyle, Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyanamid 
Co. 

Robert Leslie, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc.; Stephen Louis, Monsanto Chemical 
Co.; Aaron A. Lowenstein, Taylor, 
Lowenstein & Co. 

John A. McCloskey, F. K. McCloskey 
Paint Co.; James D. McDonald, M. J. 
Merkin Paint Co.; John F. McGhee, En- 
terprise Stamping Co.; William G. Mc- 
Intyre. 

Harold D. Mack, John Lucas & Co.; 
G. B. Morrell, American Can Co.; Ernest 
A. Munns, 

Thomas Neal, 
Color Co. 

Hugh Orr, India Paint & Lacquer Co.; 
Ike J. Osborn, E. I. duPont: de Nemours 
& Co.; Herbert Ozias, Valentine & Co. 

Frederick H. Palmer, Cleveland Win- 


Acme White Lead & 
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NEW PLANT AT SPRUCE PINE, N.C. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN DECEMBER 


The English Mica Company has been the largest producer of 
finely ground Mica pigments and is now twice as large as 
any other producer of similar products 

Waterground Mica is used to stop checking and cracking 
and control chalking. 

Micronized Mica has a fineness unheard of until recently. 
It is ideal in high grade paints and varnishes as a reinforcing 
pigment and flatting agent. 


THE ENGLISH MICA CO. 
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dow Glass & Door Co.; Hugh Walter 


Pearson, United States Kalsomine Co.; 
George I. Petroe, McDougall-Butler Co.; 
Stewart N. Rhue, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co.; Herbert W. Rice, U. S. Gutta Percha 
Paint Co.; Sanford H. Robinson, In- 
dianapolis Paint & Color Co. 

Stuart Sanders, Sanders Brothers Co.; 
Dr. John A. Schaeffer, formerly with 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co.; Adolph A. Schu- 
man, National Lead Co.; Theodore W 
Sill, Monsanto Chemical Co.; Harry M 
Sloan, U. S. Industrial Alcohol! Co.; Eben 
Winthrop Smith, Martin-Senour Co.; 
O. H. Smith, J. Lee Smith & Co.; Her- 
man W. Somershoe, Pecora Paint Co.; 
George Lloyd Spence, American Can 
Co.; William H. Staley, James B. Sipe 
& Co.; Vernon Newton Stratton, Evans 
Lead Co. 

George Tait, Imperial Paper & Color 
Corp.; William H. Taylor, Nationa] Lead 
& Cil Co.; George P. Towns, Towns Paint 
Co 

Armand J. P. Vandermyn, Industrial 
Paint Co. 

Herman H. Wesley, Johns Manville 
Corp.; C. Edgar Wilson, Wilson Paint 
Co.; Henry J. Woodlock, Schroeder Paint 
& Glass Co. 


Roof Coatings 

Less and less trouble is found in long- 
term guarantees on roof coatings, such as 
the “ten-year” guarantee. Those who 
use it now are principally distributors 
with private labels who hope to meet 
competition by exaggerated claims. Cor- 
rection of the abuse is nossible through 
dissemination of technical, trade and 
merchandising information such as is 
available from the national association. 
The division is contemplating issuin? 
data on the properties, advantages and 
limitations of various vroducts for use 
by governmental purchasing agents. 


Save the Surface 

Save the Surface is reminding the na- 
tion of the vital role of paint products 
in national defense, protection of prop- 
erty, prevention of deterioration and 
maintenance of health, safety and morale. 
Newspapers, radios and magazines carry 
the message. The report illustrated the 
full details of the new “Paint Protects 
America” campaign. 


Scientific Section 

Ninety percent of the time of members 
of this section is now being devoted to 
work with the army, navy and govern- 
mental departments in working out the 


protective coatings problems of national 
defense, while the regular tasks of re- 
search, amalysis, testing and inaustry 
contacts are carried on. About 9,000 
letters a year are written. During the 
past year there were twenty-two publi- 
cations, and the section maintained its 
effort to establish or increase domestic 
production of vlants yielding oils of in- 
terest to the industry. 


+ 
Simplification 

This committee devoted its year’s work 
to the study of the number of colors and 
sizes of containers used in the industry, 
which was preliminary to the issuance ol 
the revised simplification recommenda- 
tion R-144, which becomes effective on 
January 1. 


Tariff 

The committee is keeping close watch 
on all import and export matters affect- 
ing the paint and varnish industry. 


Trademark Bureau 


Listing of trademarks used by the in- 
dustry has grown from 6,000 in 1916 to 
the 30,000 names contained in the direc- 
tory issued in April, 1941. The bureau 
incorporates in the directory data ob- 
tained from members and non-members 
and from patent office registrations, and 
publishes additional information in the 
association's weekly letter and in The 
Open Door. The bureau invites use of 
its services in checking on proposed 
trade names and protecting existing 
ones. 


Traffic 


This report took up the important sub- 
ject of the shipment of packages of vary- 
ing sizes. The bureau of explosives has 
concurred in recommendations of the as- 
sociation that products of the industry 
flashing at or below 80°F, be exempted 
from special packaging and labelling 
called for by the dangerous cargo act of 
1921, inasmuch as the attendant hazards 
are considered more potential than real. 
Substantially the entire “paint family” 
line of paint, enamel, lacquer, stain, 
shellac, varnish, etc. has been exempted, 
when packed in strong outside con- 
tainers, from specification packaging and 
labelling requirements for transportation 
by rail, freight, highway or by carrier by 
water. 

The rest of the report deals with a de- 
tailed discussion of various types of 
strong fibre and metal containers. 
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Are “‘substitute’’ materials or formula changes causing ‘‘odor 


HERE'S A SIMPLE WAY 10 FIX 


your products Odor Problem 
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AND BOOST YOUR SALES 


problems” in your products ? 


If so, there may be a ready, economical solution at Givaudan. 
We have developed a number of effective compounds which are 


used to deodorize or mask offensive odors. 


Not to be confused with perfumes, these com- 
pounds do not necessarily introduce sweet or 
‘‘flowery’’ odors. The quantities used are so small 
that they do not affect other physical characteris- 
tics of the formulations. 


Leading manufacturers of paints, lacquers, inks, 
rubber, textiles and a host of other products find 
they can help win sales by the use of these inexpen- 
sive Givaudan compounds. Write today for specific 
information and recommendations. 
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PaintVarnish,Lacquer 
Materials 


Few New Developments in Raw Paint Materials Market—Argentine 
Casein Advanced Due to Tightness—Good Demand for 
Dry Colors, Pigments—Turpentine Stocks Down 


Conditions governing trading in markets for raw paint materials 
varied but little last week and no new features of importance were 
reported. The casein situation continued to play a prominent role in 
the trade. Importers of the Argentine material continued to encounter 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient shipping space, and stocks in this 
country were low. As a result, a fractional advance in the price was 
recorded by prominent dealers. The domestic product was showing 
price strength but was unchanged. 

There was little change in the market for various pigments. Lead 
oxides were being produced at full capacity and appeared sufficient to 
accommodate usual, normal needs. Orders were not being filled im- 
mediately due to shipping difficulties rather than supply. Lithopone, 
titaniums and zine oxides were all very tight. Sales were allocated 
strictly, with only small amounts finding their way into non-defense 
consumption. 

Dry colors were in active call, with shortness reported in several 
directions. Colors with metallic bases, such as cadmium and chrome 
colors, were especially short. Carbon Blacks movement was good, with 
the export call taking up any slack caused by the narrowing of the 
domestic demand. Varnish gums were moving well and were very firm. 
Synthetic resins were mostly tight. 

Rosin and turpentine continued quiet in Southern and local mar- 
kets much of the time last week, consumers and dealers still being 
disposed to pursue a conservative = =—=—————————————— 
policy pending further develop- 


ments at Washington as well as Price Changes 





in the markets for other com- Advanced 
modities. Prices showed more or Casein, imp., Argentine, %c. per Ib. 
less irregularity but the under- “— aa med., le, to Ze, 
tone was generally firm. Turpentine, gum, %c. per gal. 
Reduced 
Rosin, gum, pale, ic. to 2c. per 100 


Metallic Lead and Zine Ibs. 


Deliveries of pig lead tapered last 
week, due partly to the holiday inter- 
lude. Shipments were smaller in 
aggregate but remained fairly regular 
in other directions. Price was steady 
and unchanged. Slab zinc movement 


picked up slightly due to a bit more 
Sales were 


metal being available. 
still allocated. Price was unchanged 
and firm. 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
eleven typical paint and var- 
nish materials on the basis of 
100 for August 1, 1914, compare 
as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week, week. month, year. 
137.9 137.9 137.9 126.2 


Market news that may have 








Pig Lead 


Henderson, Price Ad- 
ministrator, last week scotched 
reports that his office would 
soon approve an advance in the 
price of pig lead. Prevailing 
prices of 5.85 cents per pound at 
New York and 5.70 cents at St. 
Louis are adequate to support a 
substantial increase in domestic 
output, he said. The bulk of 
the industry is not operating at 
anything like full capacity, he 


Leon 


said, and output can be in- 
creased quickly by various 
methods. 


Mr. Henderson added that an 
increase in lead production 
would automatically increase 
the production of zinc, since the 
two metals were mined together 


developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 








Lead.— Prevailing spot prices at 
New York, St. Louis and London for 
the period from November 1 to No- 
vember 7, inclusive, were as follows:— 
Pigs 





— 
Spot. 
London. 
Per pound————,, —Per ton— 
New York. E. St. Louis. £ s. 4d. 








Saturday ..$0.0585@.0590 $0.0570 is” ce 
Monday... .0585@.0590 .0570 
Tuesday... .0585@.0590 -.0570 
Wedn'sd’y. .0585@.0590 -0570 
Thursday. .0585@.0590 .0570 
Friday.... .0585@.0590 -0570 





* London exchange closed. 

Zinc. — Prevailing spot prices at 
New York, East St. Louis and London 
for the period from November 1 to No- 
vember 7, inclusive, were as follows:— 














. Slabs 

in the Rocky Mountain area. He Spot. 

explained that the recent in- London. 

an Per pound ——, Per ton— 

crease of 1 cent per pound in 4 New York. E. St. Louis. £ s. 4, 
: : . s Saturday . -80.0865 $0.0825 we” en ts 

the price of zinc was permitted entes “0865 "0825 

in part to facilitate increased Tuesday 0865 0825 

output of zinc and lead in that Wednesday... .0865 -0825 

: Thursday ... .0865 -0825 

area. Friday sce .0865 0825 


* London exchange closed. 








Paint, Varnish, Lacquer Sales: September 


The value of paint, varnish, lacquer and fillers sold in September as re- 
ported by 680 establishments to the Bureau of Census, was $50,363,488. Details 
of sales reported by these establishments and comparative data for 1940 fol- 


low:— 








Classified sales reported by 580 establishments Unclassified 

Total sales Trade sales sales re- 

reported by of paint, -————_ Industrial sales— ——~, ported by 

680 estab- varnish, and Paint and 100 estab- 

1941. lishments. lacquer, Total. varnish. Lacquer lishments. 

September ....++.+.++ 50,363,488 25,624,958 19,709,134 13,737,576 5,971,558 5,029,396 

Total (9 months).... 421 ‘184, 207 213,979, 090 168, 02 20, 17 1 120, 6 54, 068 "47,366,103 39,184,946 
1940. 

September ....-.eee5- §& 35,327,356 18,416,711 13,458.969 9,237,834 4,221,135 3,451,676 

Total (9 months).... 313,136, 209 166. 881, 541 116, 528, 114 82,239,045 34, 289 069 29,726,574 


Current prices on paint, varnish and lacquer materials are given in the alpha- 
betical list of prices beginning on page 7 





Association meetings:— 
Chemical Show, Grand Central Palace, New York, Dec. 1 to 6. 
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EXCELLENT MISCIBILITY WITH OILS & VARNISHES 
LIGHT IN COLOR (IDEAL FOR WHITES) 

EASY BRUSHING & GOOD LEVELING 

VERY GOOD GLOSS & COLOR RETENTION 

ENTIRELY SOLUBLE IN MINERAL SPIRITS & COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 


NEUTRAL WITH BASIC PIGMENTS a 


ACID VALUE 3-4: VISCOSITY Z:—Z: 
60%, SOLIDS—40%, MINERAL SPIRITS 


SAMPLE AND PERTINENT DATA ARE YOURS FOR THE ASKING. 
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PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


MAGNESIUM CARBONATES 
HYDROXIDES OXIDES 


(U.S.P. technical and special grades) 
Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 
Whittaker, rey & Daniels, Harry Holland & Son, G. S. Robins & 
Inc. 


a 
260 Wee's Broadway 400 W. Madison St, 126 Contteen: Ave. 
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NYPENE® 


TERPENE POLYMER RESIN 


A New Chemical for 
the Nation’s Industries 


Neutral. non-saponifiable. 















xeeptional softening and tack-producing action 
Hl on rubber. 

Very high melting point, with permanent 
thermoplasticity. 
| mpervious to water, acid, alkali and alcohol. 










| | L ight color. 


| 
Hi imitless compatibility with paraffin. natural and 
mineral waxes. 
E xeellent color and heat stability. 
| 
| 
j 





Compatible with polybutenes and mineral oil. ete. 


QOiorless. 


Send for booklet and working sample today! | 
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must withstand scuffing 
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needs protection from rust 
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RAILROAD BRIDGES 
are subjected to brine 
and ‘stack-gases 








Pigments 

Antimony White—Fair movement. 
Price steady. 

Blue Lead.—Deliveries at previous 
levels. Inquiries more numerous. 
Quotations unaltered. 

Flake White.—Demand satisfactory. 
Offerings normal. Price unchanged. 


Litharge—Movement slower than 
previous week, but demand still good. 
Offerings fairly large. Prices firm. 

Lithopone.—Market very tight. 
Movement small to general market. 
Sales allocated. Prices stable. 


Red Lead.—Battery makers showed 
good interest. Offerings believed ade- 
quate. Quotations unrevised. 

Titanium Pigments.—Very _ tight. 
Offerings limited. Defense orders get- 
ting preference. Prices stable. 

White Lead.—Movement fairly 
large. Offerings routine. Prices firm. 

Zinc Oxides.—Little of new inter- 
est. Market tight. Sales allocated. 
Prices steady. 


Fillers and Extenders 


Asbestos—Good call. Shipments 
running ahead of last year. Prices 
steady. 

Asphaltum.—Movement at previous 
levels. Tone stable. 

Barytes.—Demand large. Offerings 
limited due to some tightness. Prices 
unchanged and firm. 

Blane Fixe.—Fair call. Sales run- 
ning akead of last year. Prices firm. 

Charcoal.—Routine movement re- 
ported. Prices steady. 

China Clay.—Domestic and import- 
ed products moving in good volume. 
Prices steady and unrevised. 

Diatomaceous Earth.—All grades 
moving well, with an especially good 
call reported for chemically pure 
materials. Quotations unaltered. 

Fullers Earth—Fair interest shown 
by oil refining industry. Movement 
routine. Prices steady. 

Graphite—Few new developments. 
Demand fair. Prices steady. 

Gypsum. — Movement broadened 
slightly. Prices steady. 

Mica.—Fair call. Offerings smaller. 
Quotations unchanged. 

Rottenstone. — Demand, 
prices at unchanged levels. 

Silica—Fair call. Quotations firm. 

Tale.—Good call. Prices steady. 

Whiting.—Movement regular and in 
good volume. 

Woodflour. — Domestic material 
moving in routine fashion. Imported, 
unavailable. 


offerings, 


Driers 


The demand for various stearates 
and palmitates continued to run 
ahead of available supply. Offerings 
were curtailed with regular contract 
customers getting preference. Prices 
were firm and unrevised. 


Lacquer Materials 


Inquiries continued to exceed sup- 
plies in a number of lacquer mate- 
rials and solvents last week. Priori- 
ties governing defense orders ab- 
sorbed the bulk of available material, 
and shipments to other channels lag- 
ged. Many consumers resorted to se- 
curing substitutes wherever possible. 
Only scattered offerings appeared in 
the resale market. A firm price tone 
characterized the entire market, but 
prices were retained at previous lev- 
els. 

The phthalates, including diamyl, 
dibutyl and diethyl moved in sizable 
quantities for defense needs. A 
shortage continued evident in the ac- 
etates such as butyl, ethyl, methyl and 
isopropyl. Demands exceeded avail- 
able offerings of tricresyl and tri- 
phenyl phosphates. 

About 80 percent of all acetone 
produced in the United States is made 
synthetically from petroleum _ gases 
by a few large companies. The re- 
maining 20 percent is a by-product of 
butanol. Acetone production in the 
current year is estimated at about 
250,000,000 pounds, an all time record 
and an increase of almost 50,000,000 
pounds over 1940. More than half 
the output will be consumed by the 
manufacturers to make acetic en- 
hydride and various solvents. Exports, 
which are substantial in normal times, 


Current prices on paint, varnish and lacquer materials are given in the alpha- 
betical list of prices beginning on page 7 
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have risen to record levels since the 
war. England was the largest taker. 


Acetone.—Demand active. Market 
position remains tight. Prices un- 
changed at recently established ceiling 
levels. 

Butyl Acetate—Buying held at ac- 
tive levels. Supplies tight. Pricewise 
a firm tone prevailed. 

Butyl Alcohol. — Inquiries exceed 
supplies, defense needs given first 
call. Prices underwent no change 
and tone held firm. 

Cellulose Acetate. — No price 
change occurred, while shipments 
moved at a steady pace. 

Diamyl Phthalate—Offerings lim- 
ited as defense needs take large 
quantities. Prices failed to change. 

Dibutyl Phthalate. — Bulk of ma- 
terial moved to defense channels. No 
change disclosed in the quotations. 


Dichlorethyl Ether. — Prices dis- 
play firmness. Market in short sup- 
ply. 


Diethyl Phthalate. — Demand good. 
Nothing new took place in the prices. 

Ethyl Acetate—Tightness charac- 
terized the market as inquiries con- 
tinued heavy. Prices unchanged and 
tone firm. 

Ethyleneglycol. — Seasonal and de- 
fense demand absorb all of the out- 
put. Prices remain firm. 

Isopropyl Acetate. — Shipments 
moved steadily against contracts. 
Market position strong. 

Methyl Acetate.—Market remain- 
ed in a tight position. Prices held at 
previous levels. 

Tricresyl Phosphate. — Demand ex- 
ceeds available supplies and shipments 
lag. Pricewise a firm tone prevailed. 

Triphenyl Phosphate. — A good in- 
terest prevailed and sellers were 
pressed to take care of all inquiries. 
Prices rule firm. 


Naval Stores 


Prices showed irregularity last 
week. Turpentine had a downward 
trend early in the period, sales be- 
ing reported at Savannah on Tues- 
day at 671sc. per gallon as compared 
with 70c. at the close of the previous 
week, but later on there was a rally- 
ing tendency and in view of the grow- 
ing strength of the statistical position 
bullish views continued to prevail as 
to the probable course of prices in 
the long run. Stocks in the hands of 
the government under loans to pro- 
ducers are reported to have been 
closed out and supplies in primary 
markets showed a further shrinkage 
last week. the stock at Savannah 
dropping on Wednesday to less than 
8,000 barrels as compared with 12,880 
at the end of the previous week. Un- 
sold supplies at the stills in the in- 
terior are also believed to be un- 
usually small and steadily diminish- 
ing. 

Offerings of rosin in the South 
were generally smaller than expected, 
especially in the case of the dark 
grades, which showed greater firm- 
ness than some otker descriptions. 
There were reports of export inquir- 
ies for rosin but no transactions of im- 
portance were noted. Clearances were 
rather liberal and stocks at Savannak 
showed a noteworthy decrease, sup- 
plies there now being about 70,000 
barrels less than at the opening of 
the season and 80,000 barrels less than 
at this time last year. Receipts in 
Southern markets were light or mod- 
erate and below expectations for this 
period. Unsold supplies in the woods 
are said to be comparatively light and 
unfavorable reports continued to be 
heard regarding the labor situation in 
many parts of the South. 

Representatives of naval stores pro- 
ducers were in Washington last week 
where a conference was held con- 
cerning the proposal to set a ceiling 
price on turpentine and also to dis- 
cuss the matter of a loan for next 
season. Producers and other trade 
interests were said to be opposed to 
a ceiling price owing to the shortage 
of supplies. It was reported that ef- 
forts will be made to secure a sub- 
stantial increase in the loan for next 
season, but nothing definite in this 
connection is expected to be made 
known in the near future. 


CCC Holdings 
The following table shows the quan- 
tity of rosin and turpentine held by 
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the CCC under loans to producers at 











the close of business October 31, 
1941:— 
Crop Turpentine 
year. Rosin. casks. 
1988—Dbbla, ...cecescees 240,256 wees 
CUED  ccccccccace..- Guests. -d0eare 
1939—bbl®. ...4....0055 252,438 1,934 
GIGS 660 ctscvocs me | Oba dee 
1940—bbls. 80,227 10,978 
—drums Bese —slccttltc 
Goer evesuceincy ““Giekin «  -débsede 
—drums .. SEaOe babes 
Totals, occccccccecsss 939, 886 12,912 


, MABEE * REYNARD, mc. 
16 DESBROSSES ST. (4) NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Pre lll 
DRY COLORS 


Co/or Content Guaranteed 


Chrome Greens 
Chrome Yellows 
Toluidine Reds 
Para Reds Iron Blues 
Cadmium Colors 
Lake Colors 


Ultramarine Blue 


KENTUCKY COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO. 


Incorporated 
General Office and Works 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Offices and Agents 
in Principal Cities 


Distillers of 
Coal Tar Products 
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NOT rabbits out of your hat, but 
profits out of your paint! That’s the 
sort of magic you can perform when you 
treat your paints with 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS’ 
PAINT DEODORANT No. 5 


By using this proven deodorant you can give 
the consumer the type of paint he has been 
waiting for and will buy—namely, one without 
objectionable odor. The cost is negligible— 
1 lb. of “No. 5” effectively masks 400 gallons 
of the average paint. Write for particulars 
TODAY. 





FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, inc 


ITY COMMERCE BLDG, 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, W 
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Turpentine —No change was notice- 
able in the character of business in 
the local market last week, purchases 
generally being limited to small or 
moderate lots to fill current needs. 
Prices moved in company with the 
course of the market at Savannah 
where the undertone was still re- 
garded as firm. 


Savannah, Nov. 7.—Following is a 
record of the turpentine market for the 
week :— 

Barrels————, 


—e_ 
7-—Gallons— Re- Ship- On 


Cents. Sales. ceipts. ments. hand. 
Saturday*.. eve eee ees eee 
Monday .. 69 11,100 40 295 12,720 
Tuesday 67% 3,500 537 261 12,998 
Wednesday. 68 5,800 79 5,099 7,976 
Thursday... 68% 850 22 PTT’ 7,998 
Friday 70% 650 81 118 7,961 





* No trading. 
Jacksonville, Nov. 5.—Turpentine stock 
5.736 barrels. 


Pensacola, Nov. 
7.896 barrels. 


Chicago—Nov. 7 

Turpentine demand good. Ruling prices 
at the close of business last night were:— 
Five-drum lots, 86c. per gallon; five wood 
barrels, 91c.; single drums, 89c.; single 
barrels, 94c. 

London, Nov. 7.—Turpentine 68s., 6d. 
per hundredweight. 


Rosin.—Business in the local market 
continued along rather narrow lines 
last week, purchases generally being 
limited to comparatively small or 
moderate lots, with the movement of 
such quantities apparently no larger 
than in the previous week. Prices 
showed irregularity. 

Savannah, Nov. 7.—Following is a rec- 
ord of the rosin market for the week:— 

--Price per unit—Low of range quoted—, 


1—Turpentine stock 


*Sat. Mon, Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
B $2.41 $2.41 $2.47 $2.48 62.485 
mm. « 2.47 2.46 2.49 2.50 2.50 
gE. 2.47 2.47 2.49 2.50 2.50 
- S 2.46 2.48 2.49 2.50 2.50 
GG. 2.45 245 2.45 2.47 2.48 
mm 2.45 2.45 2.44 2.45 2.47 
i 2.45 2.45 2.44 2.45 2.46 
a 2.46 2.45 2.44 2.46 2.47 
mm 2.58 2.57 2.57 2.56 2.50 
a 2.68 2.68 2.67 2.67 2.67 
WG 2.79 2.78 2.77 2.77 2.78 
ww 2.88 2.88 2.88 2.88 2.88 
_ <r 2.88 2.88 2.88 2.88 2.88 

————_Parrels 

RNB cce a8 882 572 306 374 256 
Receipts. ... 870 509 446 457 299 
Shipments... 2,834 3,037 3,045 1,000 360 
Stocks... ° hae 73,643 





* No trading. 

Jacksonville, Nov. 5.—Rosin stock 271.- 
972 barrels. 

Pensacola, Nov. 1.—Rosin stock 17.918 
barrels. 


Chicago—Nov. 7 


Rosin business good. Ruling prices at 
the close of business last night in five- 
drum lots were: B grade, $3.75 per 100 
pounds net; G, $3.76; M, $3.88; W.W., 
$4.21. 

London, Nov. 7.—Rosin, W.W., 33s. per 
hundredweight. 


Other Naval Stores 

Pine Oil.—Good inquiry. Producers 
sold ahead. Spot oil scarce. Quota- 
tions nominal. 

Pitch.—Business fairly active. Quo- 
tations maintained. Tone firm. 

Rosin Oil.—Fair movement of mod- 
erate lots. Market firm. 

Tar.—Tone remained firm. 
fairly active. 


Trade 


Dry Colors 


Alkali Blue Toner—Good move- 
ment. Price steady. 

Bone Blacks.—Continued heavy de- 
mand. Shipments large. Prices 
steady. 

Carbon Blacks.—Export demand 
taking up slack caused by smaller 
call from domestic sources. Ship- 
ments heavy during week. Inquiries 


more numerous. Prices steady and 
unrevised. 

Cadmium Colors. — Market very 
tight. Offerings limited. Prices firm. 


Chrome Colors.—Movement narrow 


due to low supplies. Quotations 
steady. 
Iron Blues. — Shipments held to 


good levels during the week, with 
regular customers getting preference. 
Prices were well maintained. 

Iron Oxides—No new develop- 
ments reported. Demand, offerings 
and prices at previous levels. 

Lithol Toners. — Market running 
along routine lines. Prices steady. 


Mercuric Oxides—Demand good. 
Shipments slightly larger. Prices un- 
changed and firm. 

Ultramarine Blues. — Continued 
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IMPERIAL PAPER AND COLOR CORPORATION 


Pigment Color Division 


The largest manufacturers of chemical pigment colors in America 


Branch Offices ond Warehouses: 


Boston - NewYork - Philadelphia - Cleveland - Detroit Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh - Seattle Chicago - S8t. Louis - San Francisco 
Baltimore - Dallas + LosAngeles - Louisville 


with Imperial colors 


November 10, 1941 


Our representatives, laboratories and 


PICCOLYTE 
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GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 





COMBINES ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 





When you need a non-yellowing 
resin, and cost is a factor, use 


PICCOLYTE! 





In addition to freedom from after- 


yellowing, this pale color, low-cost, 
synthetic resin is extremely soluble in 
low-cost naphthas; is compatible with waxes 


and other resins; is chemically inert and 
resists alkalies, acids, brine, alcohol; goes 
into solution quickly; has excellent wetting 
properties; is thermoplastic, unsaponifiable 


and is available in various melting points. 
Write today for a sample—and test 





¢ PICCOLYTE yourself. 
PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CLAIRTON, PENNA. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


MAKERS OF: 
Coumarone Resins 
Coal Tar Naphthas 
ttl) Tame Etat deat oy 
Reclaiming Oils 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corporation, 
Clairton, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Send me a sample of PICCOLYTE 
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PINE TREE PRODUCTS” BOOKLET 
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isa O. Building, Rockefel New York A 
3001 West 47 <A Street, Chicago, Ill Factory 
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Mi. W. PARSONS, ielborth & PLYMOUTH ORGANIC LABORATORIES, Inc. 
59 Beekman Street, New York City 


DISTRIBUTORS: THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO., KANSAS CITY, MO.. AND BRANCHES 








STANLEY -@UGGE IT, ine. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
MANUFACTURERS and IMPORTERS 
: DRY COLORS OF MERIT-—QUALITY PIGMENTS 
75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 


Secondary Butyl Alcohol 


for BETTER AND CHEAPER 


LACQUERS 
STAINS 
POLISHES 
DETERGENTS 


Sample and a copy of ‘‘Solvents Derived from Petroleum”’ available 
















STANDARD ALCOHOL CO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


26 BROADWAY - - 
—_ 


No. 3 
Collapsible 
Tube Filler 


(Operation) 









Ultramarine Blue 
Alkali Blue Toner 
Dyestuffs 
Methyl Violet Toners 
Blanc Fixe 
Iron Blues 
Para Toners 
Toluidine Toners 
Lithol Toners 
Red Lake C Toners 
Permanent Orange Toners 
Pyrotone Red Toners 
Barium Products 


STANDARD 


ULTRAMARINE Co. 
HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 













This machine will fill tubes up te 
lin. x 5% in. with any material ordin- 
arily putin collapsible tubes. One turn 
of the handle puts the correct quan- 
tity in each tube. Larger tubes can be 
filled by adjusting the screw **C”’ for 
half the quantity desired and making 









two turns of the handle. 

The nozzle “A” is made to suit 
tubes of different diameter and length. 
Ss jal nozzles can be furnished for 
filling cans, jars or bottles. 

ARTHUR COLTON CO. 
2624 E. Jefferson Av., Detroit, Michigan 
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PURE CHROMIUM OXIDES 


good contract demand. reported. New 
business slow. Prices steady. 

Vermilion. — Quicksilver material 
in fair call. Price firm. 


Shellac 


Shellac moved quite freely in the 
local market last week. A better than 
usual amount of new business reached 
the spot and found prices generally 
on the firm side and competition well 
within limits for the greater part of 
the period. 

Cables from Calcutta showed little 
quotable change; values were firmer 
and up slightly and there was clear 
evidence of market stability and con- 
ditions failed to suggest a movement 
favorable for importers’ operations in 
the very nearby future. 


Synthetic Resins 


Tightness and short supplies con- 
tinued to dominate the major portion 
of the market for synthetic resins last 
week. Defense requirements were 
the principal factors in the market. 
Ester gum movement was narrow due 
to limited offerings. All prices were 
steady and unchanged. 


Varnish Gums 
All grades were moving in active 
fashion last week. Offerings were 
normal, with stocks in this country 
still adequate for usual needs. Ship- 
ments were routine during the week. 
Prices were firm and unrevised. 


Glues and Binders 
was ad- 
week, 


Casein.—Argentine casein 
vanced tec. per pound last 
bringing the quotation to 22c., c.i-f., 
for the 20-30 mesh material. Do- 
mestic material was showing strength 
but was unchanged. The market re- 
mained very tight. 

Glues.—Demand 
ahead of available 
and bone glues. Many prospective 
consumers were unable to obtain 
adequate amounts to fill their needs. 
Prices were nominal. 


continued to run 
supplies of hide 


Prig. Ink Subcommittee 
Formed by OPM Unit 


—Continued from page 4 
son, Lewis Roberts, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

A. B. Hill, Hill-Hentschel Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.; H. B. Hawley, Hilton 
Hawley Company, Cincinnati; E. J. Kelly, 
C. E. Bowers Company, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Henry George, Henry George Associates, 
Chicago, Ill.; A. W. Chauncey, Interna- 
tional Printing Ink Division, Interchemi- 
cal Corporation, New York; Howard H. 
Flint, H. Flint Company, 2545 Scotten 
Avenue, Detroit. 

R. M. Hillas, Frederick H. Levey Com- 
pany, New York; Martin Driscoll, Martin 
Driscoll & Co., Chicago; Charles C. 
Carroll, Sinclair-Carroll Company, New 
York; L. W. Hraback, Sleight Metallic 
Ink Company, Chicago; W. E. Barta, 
Barta-Griffin Co., Worcester, Mass, and 
John M. Callahan, U. S. Printing & 
Lithographing Company, Norwood, Ohio. 





Hugh Reilly, Jr., Heads 
Company Founded by Father 


Hugh Reilly, jr., son of the founder 
of Hugh Reilly Company, paint manu- 
facturer, Washington, has been elected 
president of the company. John J. 
Kehoe, formerly of the paint division 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, has been named vice-president 
and general manager. 
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Paint Federation 
Scholarship Results 


—Continued from page 43 
various conditions was demonstrated 
by comparisons with peroxide data 
obtained by the Wheeler method. 

The hydrophilic measurements were 
obtained as follows:— 


The surface of the water contained in 
the trough of the hydrophil balance was 
cleaned by sweeping three times with 
ground and polished glass slides 30x1.1x 
0.25 centimeters. These glass slides 
(sweeps) were cleansed before each iime 
of use by wiping with a paper towel, 
coating with paraffin, and then rubbing 
to a scarcely visible film with a second 
paper towel. 

The monomolecular supporting films 
used in this study were of oleic acid. 
These films were obtained by submerg- 
ing the end of a 0.5 millimeter glass rod 
in oleic acid and then touching the tip 
of the rod to the water. With the mov- 
able barrier located 35 centimeters from 
the float the acid was added in this 
manner until the pressure reading was 
approximately 90 scale divisions. If a 
small excess of the acid was added ad- 
justment was made by withdrawing the 
barrier (moving the barrier away from 
the float). If a large excess was added, 
the excess would remain on the water 
surface in a single lens (drop) which 
was removed by means of an ordinary 
teaspoon. If the amount of the acid 
added was slightly insufficient to give 
the desired pressure the barrier was ad- 
vanced (moved toward the float) until 
the desired pressure was realized. After 
a monomolecular film under the desired 
pressure was obtained, a drop of the 
material under investigation was added 
to the film-covered surface by means of 
an ordinary medicine dropper, the tip 
of the dropper being held approximately 
1.5 centimeters above the water surface. 

After depositing the drop, the barrier 
was rather rapidly withdrawn (thereby 
decreasing the pressure) until the be- 
havior of the drop indicated the ap- 
proach of the spreading pressure. This 
approach was detected by the increased 
rate of enlargement of the lens as the 
pressure was gradually lowered. From 
this point the barrier was withdrawn 
rather slowly until for all intents and 
purposes the pressure became constant. 
This constant pressure in dynes per cen- 
timeter should be numerically equal to 
the spreading coefficient, s, in ergs per 
square centimeter. 

Attention is called to the fact that ihe 
pressure becomes constant only after the 
drop (lens) has spread out and become 
so thin that the error in spreading pres- 
sure owing to gravitational action is neg- 
ligible. The area covered by the lens 
when the pressure is recorded is of the 
order of magnitude of fifty square centi- 
meters. 

After the pressure was recorded the 
lens was forced into a small area (ap- 
proximately 1 square centimeter) by ad- 
vancing the barrier and then removed 
from the water surface by means of a 
teaspoon. Following the removal of each 
lens (drop), another may be added im- 


mediately and its spreading pressure 
measured. 
Artificial light generally produced 


an initial lag. Pigments increased the 
peroxide number more than they did 
spreading pressure values. Pigmented 
acid-refined oil has a greater initial 
pressure than pigmented alkali-refined 
oil. 


Hercules to Fund Prize 


In Field of Plastics 


—Continued from page 4 

ton, president, Massackusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Watson Davis, director, Science Ser- 
vice, Washington; Harry N. Holmes, 
president-elect, American Chemical 
Society, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio; Eric Hodgins, publisher, Fortune, 
New York; and Ronald Kinnear, 
president, Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry, New York. L. T. Barnette, 
editor, Modern Plastics Magazine, is 
secretary to the committee. 

John Wesley Hyatt, for whom the 
award is named, is popularly consid- 
ered to be the father of the plastics 
industry in the United States. 


W. Zinsser Made President 
Of Lenox Hill Hospital 


William Zinsser, well known in the 
industry as president of Wm. Zinsser 
& Co., importer and manufacturer of 
shellac and shellac specialties, was 
elected recently to the presidency of 
Lenox Hill Hospital, New York, on 
whose board of directors he had 


served for the past eleven years. 
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Oil, Fats, and Waxes 


Chinawood Oil in Light Supply and Higher — Cottonseed Oil 
Futures Irregular Within Moderate Limits—Linseed Oil 
Reduced by Crushers — Trade Remains Quiet 


Business in miscellaneous vegetable, animal and fish oils, fats and 
greases continued quiet last week. Here and there a fair inquiry was 
noted from consumers who were in need of fresh supplies, but many 
buyers were still disposed to adhere to a waiting course in the absence 
of any definite action concerning price and other legislation at Wash- 
ington. On the other hand, offerings of many imported and domestic 
products continued light and the tone on the whole was regarded as 


firmer, especially as the trend of 
cottonseed oil, lard and soybean 


futures was upward at _ times. 
There were comparatively few 
changes in quotations, but ad- 


vances outnumbered reductions. 


Vegetable Oils 


Castor, Dehydrated.—Demand con- 
tinued good. Production steadily ab- 
sorbed. Market firm. 


Chinawood. — Quotations advanced 
1%4c, Tone firm. Import costs continue 
to increase. Offerings limited. In- 
quiry good. Factory and warehouse 
stocks close of September 32,732,000 
pounds; last year 66,717,000. 


recent advance. 
Quotations gen- 


Coccnut.—Firm at 
(Inquiry fairly active. 
erally nominal. 

Corn.—Offerings light, 
refined. Good inquiry. 
advanced 4c. 

Oiticica.—Steady inquiry, spot and 
futures. Quotations maintained. 

Olive.—Supplies small. Market firm 
though quiet. Prices nominal. 

Palm.—Stocks light and diminishing. 
Quotations up 4c. 

Peanut.—Firmer with competing oils. 
Nominal prices up ‘%c. Offerings 
small. 

Soybean.—Reports of liberal crude 
sales in West at 10c. to 10%c. per 
pound. Fair demand here. Factory 
and warehouse crude stocks close of 
September 29,666,000 pounds against 
37,467,000 last year; refined 36,120,000 
pounds against 48,785,000. 


There was no trading in soybean oil 
futures on the New York Produce 
Exchange from November 1 to No- 


crude and 
Quotations 








vember 7, inclusive. Following is a 
price record for the week:— 
—Cents per pound in tanks— 
High. Low. Close. 
eee 10.60 bid 
December ...... 10.60 bid 
. 
Whale Oil 
Refined whale oil remained 


firm last week, although busi- 
ness recently has been quiet. 
Bleached whale oil was main- 
tained at 11.10c. per pound, 
against 9.50c. a year ago, while 
sperm oil was quoted at 12.70c. 
per pound, against lle. There 
has been no open market here 
for crude whale oil in recent 
years, importations having been 
curtailed by the Revenue Act of 
1934 which placed a heavy tax 
on imports. Domestic produc- 
tion has been negligible follow- 
ing the Antarctic season of 
1939-40. 

Stocks of marine mammal oils 
in this country, believed to be 
about half each of whale and 
sperm oil, were 39,000,000 
pounds on June 30 this year 
compared with 59,000,000 pounds 
a year ago. Consumption of 
sperm oil has increased mate- 
rially in recent months, con- 
sumption during the first half 
of the current year amounting 
to 14,500,000 pounds against 13,- 
500,000 pounds during all of 
1940. As sperm oil is vital in 
national defense, all supplies of 
crude and refined were placed 
under full priority control by 
the government on October 16. 











 —<—<——— eee 
Price Changes 


Advanced 


Chinawood oil, per lb. 

Corn oil, %4c. per Ib. 

Palm oil, %c. per lb. 

Palm oil fatty acid, “4c. per Ib. 
Peanut oil, 4c. per Ib. 


Reduced 


Linseed oil, 2/10c. per Ib. 
Linseed oil fatty acid, le. per Ib. 


6c 


Comperative Values 
Index numbers complied from 
twenty-three typical oils, fats 
and greases on the basis of 100 
for August 1, 1914, compare as 


follows:— 

Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week, month, year. 
171.8 170.2 175.2 96.0 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 





———————————— 


Markets at Other Centers 


Chicago—Nov. 7 
Vegetable oils quiet. 


Coconut.—Refined, edible, 1334c. to 
14c. pound, drums, car lots; 1414c. to 
1415c., less car lots. 

Corn.—Refined, edible, 15c. to 151'4c. 


pound, drums, car lots; 1544c. to 16c., less 
car lots. 

Soybean. — Crude, November-forward, 
10c. to 10'4c. per pound. 

Tne market for soybeans on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade was fairly active. 
Following is a soybean price record, per 
bushel, for the week:— 





—Closing 
High. Low. Nov. 7. Oct. 31. 
Cash, No. 2. $1.65 $1.62% ese cove 
December 1.76 1.41 $1.74\% $1.64, 
MOET cccscssse Ave 1.65 1.7544 1.69 


San Francisco—Nov. 5 


Tone of vegetable oils firmer. 
active. Others quiet. 

Coconut.—Following sales at 65gc. per 
pound, business went to 634c. today and 
at 7c. for deliveries well into next year 
on a guaranteed delivery basis. 

Chinawood. — Offerings still light. 
Quoted 3434c. per pound in tankcars, 
f.o.b. Pacific Coast ports. 

Oiticica.—Quoted 21!2c. per pound for 
solid; 22!2c. for liquid, in drums, f.o.b. 
San Francisco. 

Babassu.—Nominal at 95gc. per pound, 
tankcars. 

Castor, Crude.—Quoted 1214c. per 
pound in tankcars, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 


Linseed Oil 


Flaxseed price movements moder- 
ate. Linseed oil lower. Meal steady. 

Flaxseed—Duluth, Nov. 7—Good qual- 
ity flaxseed active. Receipts fair. Eleva- 
tor space restricted. The week’s closing 
flaxseed price range was as follows:— 


Coconut 


Cash. Dec. 
GOtwrGasy « oiiccsdccyseceesins $1.81% $1.8414 
PEE \ocigcecstveverskees 1.80 1.83 
CE 5946606600 se Rese NS 1.78 1.81 
ND 655 cob 0'd 000 ser ele 1.80 1.83 
WE oo cécktestectesaan 1.77 1.80 
Friday 1.794 1.821% 


Crop movement in bushels follows:— 


-—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
1941. 1940. 1941. 1940. 
This week 196,135 82,260 ...... 171,155 
Since 
Aug. 1..2,677,782 4,464,565 1,909,260 2,662,839 
Minneapolis, Nov. 7.—Cash flaxseed 
ruled firm. Receipts smaller; quality bet- 
ter. Dry seed wanted. Competition for 
seed from Southern areas. Tracks of 
crushers and elevators well cleaned up. 
Owing to the reduction in the Argentina 
import duty some flax intended for east- 
ern shipment will be held at Duluth and 
probably brought here in the spring, de- 
pending mainly on ocean freight situa- 
tion. Fairly heavy snows in North 
Dakota. Crushers bought futures on all 


Current prices on animal, vegetable, and fish oils (under Oil), fats and greases 
(under Grease) are given in the alphabetical list of prices beginning on page 7 
sain iceesanmaeigenieachacactaacaice nach ce aaa << ce a 


Association meetings:— 


Flax Institute, annual meeting, Minneapolis, Nov. 21. 
Chemical Show, Grand Central Palace New York, Dec. 1 to 6 
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recessions. Commission houses sold on 
rallies. 
The week’s closing flaxseed price range 


was as follows:— 


Cash. Dee May. 
Saturday ..ccssceses 81.86%, $1.84 $1.89 
PAOMGRS .ccccececuses 1.85 1.83 1.881, 
TUOSIAY secicrvsosss 1.84 1.81 1.8645 
Wednesday 1.86 1.83 1.88 
Thursday 1.88 1.89 1.85 
Friday 1.834 1,82%% 1.87% 





Crop movement in bushels follows:— 
—Shipments—, 
1941. 1940, 
33,600 35,000 


-—Receipts—~ 
1941. 140. 
This week 240,800 127,400 
Since 
Sept. 4..5,915,400 6,975,400 


Winnipeg, Nov. 7.—The week’s closing 
flaxseed price range was as follows:— 


573,800 691,700 


Cash. Dec. May. 
BOtGRGAS .civecssrves 31.47% $1.48 $1 > 
PEOMGRY acces cvvesae 1.492 1.50%e 1. 
ROS. ov 0. ccnnesare 1.501, 1.51% hs 
Wednesday ......... 1.530% 1.51% Re 
ROOEOGRS > 6 6 sivcciven 1.51 1.51 i 
PUGS p60 nsesccar cs 1.51% 1.52% i. 





Buenos Aires, Nov. 7.—Flaxseed, No- 
vember, 803gc. per bushel. Exports this 
week 346,000 bushels, including 39,900 to 
the United States. Total since January 
1 as follows:— 








————Bushels- — 

To— i *% Last year. 
United States........ 11,113.000 
United Kingdom..... 5,896,000 
COMCIOES. ce scsccsies 11,856,000 
EOS -vovetCestictes 2 lige €06,000 
CRRGTS. - cr cciveescssvn 1,403,000 1,182,000 
TORE £42 sey tesey 23,384,000 30,653,000 


Visible Supply 


Bushels 
26.4 







ERO WOON isc ccoViead issn ceed 60aw ees 26,472,000 
PROVIOUS WOOK. cccccccnvussetesece’s 2 41,000 
ROGER WORT soi cc ye rhe Oe kk oe 0 8s cad ves .528,000 





Hull, Nov. 7.—Flaxseed, La Plata, £13 
per long ton; Calcutta, £195. 


Linseed Oil.—Local quotations were 
reduced two points last week, the 
easier situation being attributed to 
lack of demand and keener competi- 
tion among sellers. There was a 
steady movement to consumers and 
dealers on contracts previously placed, 
but few new inquiries were noted as 
buyers were still disposed to await 
further developments in the Argentina 
situation as well as in the markets 
here for other commodities. There 
were rumors that the Official mini- 
mum flaxseed price in Argentina 
might be advanced by the government 
selling agency in that country but this 
was apparently without effect here 
although demand was reported to 
have been stimulated in some outside 
markets. 


QUALITY 


Minneapolis, Nov. 7.—Linseed oil buy- 
ers were a bit jumpy owing io Argentine 
news regarding a possible establishment 
of a minimum price much above the 
present level. Sales of oil were made 
icr shipment from November to April. 


STEARIC 





Single Pressed and 
Double Pressed 


Available in either cake 


or flake form 
Triple Pressed 


IVORY BRAND 





RUBY OLEINE 
BRAND (distilled: 


STAR BRAND 

(saponified) 

CANARY BRAND 

(very pale yellow, especiai 

ly suitable for best types 
of dry cleaners’ soaps.) 


| PROCTER & GAMBLE | 


MAIN OFFICES 
Gwynne Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio | 
220 East 42nd St., New York City | 
| Branches and stocks in all H 
large cities | 





Manufacturers Since 1837 


STEARIC ACID 


Saponified and Distilled 


Single, Double and Triple Pressed 
Cake, Flake and Powdered 


OLEIC ACID 


Saponified and Distilled 


Light Color, Various Titres, 
Barrels, Drums and Tankcars 


WHITE OLEINE 


U. S. P. Specifications Guaranteed 


CRUDE GLYCERINE 88% 
TALLOW FATTY ACIDS 
WHITE PALM OIL FATTY ACIDS 


A. GROSS & CO. 


Sales Office: 295 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FACTORY: 
AShland 4-8251 





de 


Cable: Grossray 


————————EEEEEEE 
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Quotations on tankcar lots, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, 9.7c. per pound; cooperage, car 
lots, 10.6c. per pound; warehouse lots, 
lle. per pound. 

Shipments of oil in pounds were as fol- 
lows :— 

1941. 

3,900,000 
47,050,000 


1940, 
3,000,000 


AO WOO c cr sevices 
37,550,000 


Since Sept. 1l.«....« 

San Francisco, Nov. 5.—With plenty of 
Argentine seed both on the way and ar- 
riving, the linseed oil market is a very 
quiet affair. However, shipments against 
earlier contracts are going ahead at a 
very great rate. Quoted:—Tankcars, !).3c. 
per pound; drum lots ex mill, 10.2c.; drum 
lots ex warehouse, 10.6c. Business can be 
effected in tankcar lots at several points 
below card posting. 


Chicago, Nov. 7.—Linseed oil quiet. 
Tankcar, 9.5c. per pound; drums, car lots, 
10.4c.; drums, less than car lots, 10.3c. 


London, Nov. 7.—Linseed oil, 41s. 6d. 
per cwt. 


Cake and Meal.—There were reports 
of some increase in the movement of 
meal. The market had a steady tone. 

Minneapolis, Nov. 7.—Some improve- 


















dete bay oo 





Light Cold Pressed 
Alkali Refined 
Kettle Bodied 

Dark Pressed 







FISH PRODUCTS COMPANY 


108 East York St., Baltimore, Md. 







w 
SPOT 


THE BRODE 
CORPORATION 


MEMPHIS, 
TENNESSEE 








New Yor 





CHINA WOOD OIL 


WAH CHANG TRADING CORPORATION 


ecolworth Buliding 
New York, N. Y. 


ment in the linseed meal. Heavy and 
unfavorable weather in the soybean pro- 
ducing area and less panicky sentiment 
of re-sellers had favorable effect on 
values. There was a little more inquiry 
and considerably less pressure. 

Quotations on carload lots, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, $36 to $37 per ton. 

Shipments of meal in pounds were as 
follows :— 


1941. 1940, 
This week.......... 8,080,000 7,040,000 
Since Sept. 1....... 94,930,000 65,641,000 


Chicago, Nov. 7.—Linseed meal more 


active. Round lots, $34 per ton, nominal; 
car lots, $34 to $35; less than car lots, 
$36 to $37. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Refined cottonseed oil futures were 
irregular in a quiet market. Southern 
markets for cottonseed products gen- 
erally steady or firm. 

Cottonseed Oil.—Changes in local 
quotations were generally small or 
moderate, the trend being downward 
at one time early in the week followed 
by an upturn later on. Fluctuations 
were largely a reflection of develop- 
ments in the markets for lard, soy- 
beans and other commodities. Trad- 
ing was quiet, few operators being 
disposed to add to their commitments 
pending further developments at 
Washington in the matter of price and 
other legislation. Trade interests were 
credited with purchases on soft spots. 
Commission houses were on both sides 
of the market in a small way. The 
open interest in the market on No- 
vember 5 was 1,740 contracts as com- 
pared with 1,734 contracts a week 
earlier. 

Southern markets for crude oil were 
generally steady or firm. Offerings 
remained light in all sections. Some 


Rheem 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


STEEL SHIPPING 


DRUMS 
RHEEM MANUFACTURING CO. 


Newark, N. J. Chicago, Ill. 
Houston, Texas New Orleans, La. 
Richmond, Calif. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sparrows Point, Md. 
Sydney, Australia 
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Domestic and Export 


PRODUCTS OF. COTTONSEED, PEANUTS and SOY BEANS 


eee oy 3 Merchants Exchange (Futures in Cottonseed Meal) 
Produce Exchange (Futures in Cottonseed Oil) 


District Representatives 
JAMES LOVATELLI & CO., 2 Broadway, New York City 


Codes: Yopps, Robinsons, Bentleys A B C, 5th Edition Peerless 
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Measures, Weighs, Mixes 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


business was reported to have been 
closed in the Southeast at 11%4c. per 
pound. A sharp rally in soybean 
futures after early weakness was at- 
tributed to cold weather and snow in 
the West. Rather liberal sales of 
crude soybean oil were reported early 
in the week at 10c. to 10%c. per 
pound at works bt later on higher 
prices prevailed. Corn and peanut oils 
were higher and in light supply. Pur- 
chases of lard by the government dur- 
ing the week ended November 1 were 
11,414,800 pounds. Receipts of hogs 
were below expectations. Stocks of 
lard in Chicago decreased 25,657,858 
pounds during October. Stocks there 
at the close of the month were 130,- 
264,702 pounds, or about 30,000,000 
pounds less than a year ago. The 
New York Produce Exchange reduced 
the margin requirement from 15 per- 
cent to 10 percent per contract of the 
purchase price. 

Trading in bleachable prime Sum- 
mer yellow cottonseed oil futures on 
the New York Produce Exchange from 
November 1 to November 7, inclusive, 
comprised 342 contracts. Following 
is a price record for the week:— 





—Cents per pound in tanks— 
High. Low. Close. 
January 12.68 12.76 sale 
March 12.460 12.84@12.86 
ED. itd we He bath 12.60 12.83 e6ale 
December 12.51 12.75@12.78 
Crude, Southeast, 11%c. Nom. 


Chicago, Nov. 7.—Cottonseed oil dull. 
Refined, edible oil, 1534c. to 16c. pound, 
drums, car lots; 1614c. to 1642c., less car 
lots. 


Hull, Nov. 1.—Cottonseed oil, refined, 
36s. 6d. per cwt.; crude, Egyptian, 31s. 
119d. 


Cake and Meal.—A generally steady 
or firm tone was reported in Southern 
markets. Offerings continued light. 
An amendment to the priorities regu- 
lations covering linters stipulates that 
no deliveries of second-cut may be 
made except to plants engaged in 
making chemicals. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Memphis—Nov. 7 


Crude cottonseed oil quiet. Last sales 
at 1112c. per pound. Buyers and sellers 


indifferent. Meal, 41 percent, $37.50 per 
ton, Memphis basis. Bulk cake $34 per 
ton, Valley basis. Bulk hulls $5.50 


per ton. Peanut meal, 45 percent, $35.50 
per ton, Montgomery basis. Crude pea- 
nut oil, 12c. to 1214c. per pound. Weather 
continues inclement over wide area. Cot- 
ton picking this section nearing comple- 
tion. Closing cottonseed meal quotations 
on the Memphis exchange were as fol- 
lows :— 














Oct. 30. Nov. 6. 
December ...... $3 5@36.95 $ 5@37.80 
January .....++. d @37.40 37.50@38.00 
March ..cccccce 37.75@— 38.25@—— 
MRY .cccscccces 37.75@— 38.15@38.50 

Closing soybean meal futures:— 

December ...... $32.80@33.40 $35. 25@35.50 
January ..seeee 32. 65@33.00 35.00@35.25 
MATCH covcccccs 32.65@33.00 35.00@— 
DEO ccccsavcess 82.75@32.95 35.25@385.50 


Atlanta—Nov. 5 


Prime crude cottonseed oil 113gc. per 
pound, southeast. Eight percent meal 
$37.50 to $38.50 per ton. 


Fatty Acids 


Caprylic Acid.—Supplies light. Fair 
demand. Tone firm. 
Coconut Oil—Trade quieter. Raw 


material firm. Fatty acid prices 
steady. 

Cottonseed Oil.—Buying generally 
conservative. Quotations maintained. 

Linseed Oil.—Easier with basic ma- 
terial. Trade quieter. 

Palm.—Quotations advanced '%c. to 
lc. per pound. Raw material in light 
supply. 

Stearic Acid.—Good inquiry noted. 
Raw material firm. Acid prices main- 
tained. 

Chicago—Nov. 7 

Fatty acids quiet but steady. Corn oil, 
double distilled, 14%4c. to 144ec. per 
pound, tankear; 1434c. to 15c., drums, 
car lots; coconut oil, acidulated, 1534c. to 
16c. per pound, tankcar; 161!4c. to 164c., 
drums, car lots; cottonseed oil, double 
distilled, 1342c. to 1334c. per pound; tank- 
ear; 14c. to 1414c., drums, car lots; settled 
cottonseed soap stock, 60-62 percent 
basis, 34ec. to 35¢c.; boiled down soap 
stock, 65 percent basis, 442c. to 45¢c.; 
cottonseed foots, 50 percent basis, 342c. 


to 334c. 
Fish Oils 


Cod.—Quiet and firm. Primary of- 
ferings continued light. 

Sardine.— Refined quotations 
tionary. Fair small-lot demand. 


sta- 


Whale.—Fair inquiry for small lots 
of refined oil. Market steady. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Baltimore—Nov. 5 
sale of crude menhaden oil 58 
Sellers asking 62 io 
65 cents. Supplies small. Chesapeake 
Bay fishing season about ended. Light 
pressed refined oil 78 cents per gallon, 
tankears; 83 cents, barrels. 


San Francisco—Nov. 5 


Offerings of crude sardine in northern 
California at 59c. per gallon; Los An- 
geles producers asking 6242c. Business 
very light. Week ended October 31, 
California Sardine Products Institute 
reported take of 43,314 tons raw sar- 
dines; season’s total, 339,438 tons against 
108,522 tons year ago. 


Last 
cents per gallon. 


Fats and Greases 


Grease.—Increased demand. Spot 
stocks light or moderate. Tone firm. 

Chicago, Nov. 7.—Choice white grease, 
834c. to 9c. per pound; yellow, 8c. to 
814c. 

Lard.—Purchasing of cash lard gen- 
erally limited to moderate lots. 

Chicago, Nov. 7.—Following is a lard 
price record, per 100 lbs., for the week :— 

-~—Closing-—, 


High. Low. Nov. 7. Oct. 31. 
Cash ...... $9.85 $9.67 $9.85 $9.65 
December .. 9.90 9.65 9.90 9.70 
MS kas ccve 11.57 11.37 11.55 11.45 


Stearin.—Tone continued firm. Fair 
spot inquiry. 

Chicago, Nov. 7.—Prime oleo stearin, 
914c. to 934c. per pound. 

Tallow.—Inquiry more active. Of- 
ferings generally light. Market firm. 


Chicago, Nov. 7.—Prime tallow, 834c. 
to 9c. per pound; special, 814c. to 842c. 


Animal Oils 


Degras.—Steady demand, common 
and neutral. Quotations maintained. 

Lard.—Selling schedules unchanged. 
Tone steady. Trade fair. 

Chicago, Nov. 7.—No. 1 lard oil, 13c. to 
1314c. per pound. 

Neatsfoot.— Good inquiry. Spot 
stocks light. Raw material firm. Oil 
quotations maintained. 

Oleo.—Fair movement to local and 
outside buyers. Market firm. 

Chicago, Nov. 7.—Extra oleo oil, 114$c. 
to 1134c. per pound. 

Tallow.—Market firm with raw ma- 
terial. Trade fair. 

Chicago, Nov. 7.—Acidless tallow oil, 
12!4c. to 12%4c. per pound. 


—Continued on page 73 





Swift & Co. Elects 
Four Vice-Presidents 

Swift & Co., Chicago, has elected 
four vice-presidents. They are:— 
Porter M. Jarvis, assisting the presi- 
dent; Eugene A. Moss, with jurisdic- 
tion over by-products and certain 
other products; Dr. Roy C. Newton, 
in charge of research, and Charles T. 
Prindeville, in charge of cotton and 
soybean oil mills. 
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Oils and Fats Statistics: Third Quarter 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 





Production of vegetable, animal and fish oils during the quarter ended 
September 30, 1941, compared with the same period a year ago, as compiled by 


the Bureau of Census, follows:— 


Vegetable Oils 




























————Production———-— ——Consumption—— Stocks 
1941. 1940. 1941. 1940. Sept. 30. 
Babassu, cruide............+.. 6,793,000 11,492,000 7,432,000 15, 881,000 2,380,000 
Babassu, refined............. 2,813,000 5,469,000 2,421,000 4,509,000 
COG ce bbe vect peccvesetae cs 39,717,000 19,568,000 23,823,000 12,789,000 
cinemas TCE PORT CLE TTS OT ee eee ree 12,355,000 14,399,000 
Cottonseed, crude............ 189,520,000 149,623,000 134,935,000 
Cottonseed, refined........... 145,082,000 126,315,000 317,273,000 311,726,000 178, 724,000 
CogemGt, CHWEG. oc cccccccvess 70,444,000 73,038,000 187,302,000 148,240,000 186,290,000 
Coconut, refined............. 93,710,000 75,920,000 73,983,000 16,994,000 
COG, (OURS cites ccccvecsscs 53,511,000 ° 37,686,000 47,145,000 38, 22,306,000 
CORT, PORNO a55.6 005 odbc ce 4 6,000 34,943,000 13,823,000 16,172,000 17,659,006 
Oe a eee ee 236,744,000 135,481,000 141,913,000 101,081,000 161,255,000 
CUT MOM cs ccvecetesecs  ‘Wenede, - 'o" ! ewbere 470,000 1,599,000 7,812,000 
GGG, TUNES se ec cceetscencse aabese |) * . Sevens 478,000 298,000 1,280,000 
PUN CO ch vcvceccvseccta. ( eeeses | Weer. 70,168,000 180,000 117,371,000 
ee, Peer ee eee 30,802,000 13,159,000 27,211,000 2,500,000 7,055,000 
4 ee oe (@) 2,538,000 1,738,000 2,882,000 
Palm kernel, refined......... 1,897,000 1,455,000 2,043,000 1,601,000 1,512,000 
Peanut, virgin and crude'... 7,331,000 5,495,000 18,135,000 5,761,000 5,757,000 
Peanut, refined... .ccssscccces 16,675,000 5,311,000 23,726,000 6,291,000 26,453,000 
POPEIR sc ccedevcccsccccccens os) pt  eedes 1,539,000 2,808,000 6,532,000 
POOEE bcSeaboodpeosteserns .  aunecd” ‘“* — epedare 2,319,000 11,643,000 
WOON Wiedsedvewtveviscvecs .. . eeodas @) 619,000 413,000 
Soyheam, CLUE. ..ccccccsscess 115,686,000 102,201,000 110,175,000 95,304,000 29,666,000 
Soybean, refined...........+. 96,951,000 83,124,000 90,803 ,000 89,552,000 36,120,000 
wutpeer Gee. OF Gisve BOOH.. 6s 0 lttwes) =. oe as 2,188,000 3,965,000 14,409,000 
All GRRE. .cccccccscccccccars 3,161,000 6,808,000 6,461,000 5,007,000 17,883,000 
Fish Oils‘ 
Cod and codliver............ 636,000 692,000 5,600,000 3,371,000 9,705,000 
Marine animal oils.......... 264,000 601,000 8,149,000 4,677,000 34,724,000 
OCP TON Os cic ccccceciee 482,240,000 444,422,000 41, 269,000 35,973,000 118,230,000 
Animal Fats 
eS) eee 317,504,000 323,154,000 4,188,000 8,892,000 217,516,000 
TROMOOS GUS ies cisc tect ets 1,236,000 871,000 1,951,000 1,379,000 2,255,000 
Rendered pork fat........... 34,743,000 @) 11,197,000 @) 7,367,000 
TAIOW, GGIDIC..ccccccscseces 24,666,000 17,276,000 14,348,000 12,892,000 6,605,000 
Tallow, inedible............. 207,344,100 167,359,000 306,913,000 212,285,000 271,225,000 
Greases 
ME: PUWbEVhOpbeccceesoess een 8,261,000 7,125,000 204,000 475,000 1,100,000 
BEG vc ccecwesvcceesescctys 25,816,000 19,254,000 12,776,000 11,671,000 
Garbage and others.......... 7,861,000 15,446,000 8,158,000 9,903,000 ! 
BEG ccrecocvvcevspocceees ce (*) 4,497,000 (*) 2,521,000 
DS. 6 00000060085 + ogeeees 11,334,000 1,492,000 880,000 2,592,000 
WEECO ccvescevesbtctecoecces 21,936,000 34,252,000 23,272,000 12,676,000 
WL cscvecnsccccsceeceesecs 3,148,000 3,188,000 1,973,000 5,148,000 
WOW cc ccccscccccssccscnes . 768, 000 26,297,000 56,588, 000 34,263,000 56,049,000 





Other Products 




































Cottonseed foots, 50% basis.. 16,461,000 17,226,000 23,468,000 22,342,000 24,623,000 
Cottonseed foots, distilled... 9,128,000 8,435,000 8,198,000 30,000 3,220,000 
ONES WOMB, o 6 6.002 000 0eee cece 38,751,000 32,495,000 30,506,000 .000 11,317,000 
Fatty acids, distilled........ 14,929,000 11,779,000 5,004,000 ,000 7,081,000 
Glycerin, erude, 80% basis... 59,005,000 46,393,000 62,284,000 48,587,000 20,581,000 
Glycerin, chemically pure.... 29,984,000 20,869,000 10,650,000 8,747,000 22,382,000 
Glycerin, dynamite.......... 18,683,000 15,942,000 15,888,000 10,529,000 28,410,000 
Hydrogenated oils.........+.. 213,532,000 187,122,000 215,468,000 189,564,000 28,047,000 
BU “Geen cee cake csocescessece 6 3,000 5,826,000 3,208,000 4,858,000 
TED Geb s cdc vsccdeceorcccecses 21,671,060 16,796,000 5,141,000 3.868.000 5,044,000 
BRO Gib cc sccccccccesevescere 20,143,000 3,369,000 13,665,000 8,154,000 78,180,000 
UME Si'cddevecccceveses 615,000 555,000 666,000 50,474,000 
Soap stock, acidulated....... ,116,000 20,261,000 14,527,000 17.630,000 
Soap stock, miscellaneous.... 771,000 408,000 590,000 393,000 715,000 
WRORFIS GOINGS ccc ecscceccccsce 14,248,000 9,493,000 5,831,000 3,840,000 56.357.000 
Stearin, vegetable........... 20,551,000 17,559,000 16,414,000 16,212,000 7,496,000 
Stearin, animal, edible....... 10,407,000 8,148,000 9,099,000 8,416,000 4,744,008 
Stearin, animal, inedible..... 9,844,000 4,494,000 3,796,000 4,059,000 6,307,000 
Tallow Oll..cvccsccccccssvcces 2,928,000 2,197,000 2,470,000 1,378,000 1.718.000 
Other vegetable oil foots, 

GH DABS. ek cocscccocses 28,968,000 22,284,000 21,618,000 15,998,000 4.875.000 
Other vegetable oil foots, 

Ee Tee 465,000 Gat aédaes 121,000 64.000 





Commodity Covering Now 
Permitted by Blocked Nationals 


OPD Washington Bureau 
October 28, 1941 
The Treasury Department today an- 
nounced the amendment of General 
License No. 9 issued under the freez- 
ing order and relating to the purchase 
and sale of commodity futures con- 
tracts for the accounts of blocked na- 
tionals. The amended license permits 
transactions only for the purpose of 
covering short positions or liquidating 
long positions taken prior to October 
25, 1941. 


Trade Briefs 


C. H. Smith, vegetable oil broker, 
327 South La Salle street, Chicago, has 
applied for membership in the New 
York Produce Exchange. 


S. P. Frank, cottonseed oil, 55 
Wright avenue, Jersey City, has ap- 
plied for membership in the New 
York Produce Exchange. 





Garfienkel Chemical Company has 
moved to larger quarters at its present 
address, 1775 Broadway, this city. The 
company specializes in revalorization 
of by-products resulting from the 
treatment, fractionating and distilla- 
tion of essential oils, aromatic prod- 
ucts and heavy chemicals. 


Oil Trades Annual 
Dinner Draws 700 


The Oil Trades Association of New 
York held its annual banquet Octo- 
ber 28 at the Waldorf-Astoria, this 
city. The attendance was large, 
about 700 members and guests, in- 
cluding representatives of all branch- 
es of the oil industry from otker 
cities, being present. Dinner was 
served at 7:30 p.m. and was preceded 
and followed by a social gathering. 








Entertainment consisted of a profes- 
sional vaudeville program of about 
ten acts. 


Weaver and Hugi, Inc., broker in 
tallow, grease and fertilizer materials, 
New York Produce Exchange build- 
ing, has enlarged its offices and 


opened a chemical department which 
is under the management of Howard 
S. Weaver. 





Containers are prominently 


competitor. 


a real selling job. 








You’ll Find Them Everywhere 


HEEKIN 


LITHOGRAPHED METAL CONTAINERS 


Does your container command attention or is it 
just another of the many that is merely a package 
for your product? Heekin Lithographed Metal 


shelves and counters of the nation’s stores. Beau- 
tifully lithographed without loss of color or detail 
and designed to command attention, they stand 
out strongly when grouped with those of your 


Don't depend upon your product, sales organize- 
tion and the dealer to do the job your container 
should do... make your container say quality 
... make it outstanding . . . then, it, too, will do 


If you have a packaging problem, let us solve it. 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


November 10, 1941 


Raw Materials Used in Manufacture of Oils 
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—————_—_—-——. --— ---——— Tons— ~ —-- - 

--Consumed, Sept. quarter— -—Stocks, September 80—. 

1941. 1940, 1941. 140. 

Balhae. NUD... ssavocsccccsevbes 5,162,000 9,150,000 1,710,000 344,000 
Cainer “BANE. .. 0 debe cc sccccwen . 44,452,000 21,375,000 39,626,000 8,174,000 
oe eee EEE. 56,403,000 57,579,000 36,413,000 29, 293,000 
CEPR GOTUS. vec caevecscccsncebige 79,044,000 56,016,000 774,000 189,000 
CRROOMEOE « « dnb0.6 ce tS hes wctresse 603,445,000 475, 799,000 748, 983,000 330,630,000 
Plaxm0Od wn ccccccccctccsscsccces 340,889,000 194,554,000 346,767,000 197,062,000 
Soybeans ...-cccsessccevvvescves 395,238,000 310,070,000 20,714,000 11,801,000 





1 Agricultural ‘Marketing Service collected the data from peanut oil producers, 


2 Included in ‘‘All other’’ vegetable oils. 


8 Fish and Wildlife Service collected the data from fish oil producers and includes con- 
sumption of certain vegetable oils by fish canners. 

4Includes 58,473,000 pounds of herring and sardine, and 20,934,000 pounds of menhaden 
for 1941; and corresponding figures for 1940 of 16,642,000 and 25,123,000. 


5 Included in “Lard’’ for 1949. 


6 Included in ‘‘Garbage and other greases’’ for 1940. 
7 Includes 2,838,000 and 4,834,000 pounds in hands of producers 1941, and 1940, respectively. 
8 Includes 1,363,000 and 2,221,000 pounds in hands of producers 1941 and 1940, respectively. 





Sulfamic Acid Being Made 
On Commercial Scale 


Two new industrial chemicals, sul- 
famic acid and ammonium sulfamate 
—costly laboratory curiosities three 
years ago with few known practical 
uses, are now in tonnage production 
at Du Pont’s recently completed Gras- 
selli, N. J. plant of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington. 

The company reported that ammo- 
nium sulfamate, though harmless to 
humans, has proved itself highly ef- 
fective in killing weed pests such as 
poison ivy, ragweed and thistle, with- 
out injuring the soil. Sulfamic acid 
is valuable in leather tanning, for 
nitrite removal in the manufacture of 
dyes and color lakes, and also as a 
laboratory reagent. 


Oils, Fats and Waxes 


—Continued from page 72 





Waxes 


Bees.—Demand excellent. Stocks 
moderate. Strong undertone ex- 
tended. Crude stocks insufficient. 
May improve later. Mexico offering 
here. Nothing from Portugal. Toilet 
Goods Association sets up standards 
for beeswax used in cosmetics. 

Candelilla. — Limited spot stocks 
closely held. Prices very firm. Good 
demand. 

Carnauba.—Values maintained in all 
markets. Not much buying in Brazil. 
Local activity somewhat less than re- 
cent volume. Little spot competition. 


Importers still hold that Brazilian 
prices are artificially high through 
manipulation. 


Japan.—Steady to firm. No anxious 
sellers. No more goods can be im- 
ported. Holders show reserve. 


ne Pe wax 


Soybean Oil Output 
For Third Quarter 


There were sixty-nine mills in the 
United States which crushed soybeans 
during the quarter ending September 
30, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. Data covering operations of 
these mills, with comparisons for 
earlier years, are shown in the fol- 


lowing table:— 
Quarter ending Sept. 30. 
1941, 


+ 1940. 

Mills crushing s0y- 

DOGRS . dsccessivess a7 69 
Soy beans, crushed, 

COU  cvccscsvesssone 310,070 395,238 
Soybean vil produced, 

E. vedevssexsesven 102,201,000 115,686,000 
Stocks of soybeans at 

mills Sept. 30, tons. 11,801 20,714 
Stocks of soybean oil 

at mills Sept. 30, Ibs. 18,386,000 10,701,000 


Margarin Standard 
Rehearing Denied 


—Continued from page 4 

ard for margarin would result in the 
removal of necessary protection io the 
buying public. Even if the entire 
definition and standard were re- 
scinded, he added, margarin contain- 
ing the ingredients named in the 
standard could still be manufactured 
legally, if clearly declared on the 
label. 

The same is true of artificial color, 
Mr. McNutt said, with the additional 
proviso that the heavy internal rev- 
enue tax on the colored article would 
have to be paid, as is now the case. 
In two respects, however, the situa- 
tion would differ if the definition and 
standard were recalled: there would 
be no express legal requirement com- 
pelling margarin to meet the fat 
standard now imposed by law upon 
butter; and, second, margarin making 
claims for vitamin A content could 
not be required to contain a definite 
amount of such vitamin. 


+ Finest Quality 
+ Guaranteed Pure 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., INC. 


Dept. E-11 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Established 1855 


Spermaceti 
Ceresine 





displayed on the 


Red Oil 





Glycerine 
Stearic Acid 
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VITAMIN B, 
HYDROCHLORIDE 
MERCK 


CH,OH 
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(HOCH,C—CH—CO.NHCH CH,CO,):Ca 
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' 
HCL Identified and synthesized by 


Synthesized in the Merck Research Laboratories and their collaborators in oth 
in 1939. Made available in 1940. Ie 


2-METHYL-1, 
4-NAPHTHOQUINONE MERCK 


Made available in 1940. 


ESIRABLE vitamin combinations can be easily formulated through the use of 
Merck Pure Vitamins. By using these pure chemicals of known and uniform 
potency, the proportions of the individual vitamins can be readily adjusted to meet 
the pharmaceutical manufacturer’s specific requirements. It is only through the use 
of these pure vitamins that the high dosages indicated in severe deficiency states 
can be provided. 
The identity of pure vitamins produced by chemical synthesis and pure vitamins 
derived from natural sources—in chemical composition, physiologic function, and 


physical characteristics—is definitely and authoritatively established. 


Our scientific staff and laboratories are prepared to serve you. 


MERCK & CO. Inc. . Manufacturing Chemists RAH WAY, REE 
NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + ST. LOUIS * In Canada: Menrck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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Drugs, Fine Chemicals 


Small Soapers Still Waiting to File Protest on Glycerin Ceiling 
—One Bromine Plant Output Off About 25 Percent 
— Quicksilver, Menthol Higher 


The past week lacked the developments of basic importance that 
came during the previous period in the market for drugs and fine 
chemicals. The expected meeting between small soapers and the Office 
of Price Administration for a discussion of alleged injustice of the 
glycerin price ceiling as applied to the small producers of crude failed 
to materialize. It is expected to be held this week, though no definite 
date for conference had been set to a late hour in the period under 
review. 

Production of bromine in one of the large Eastern plants was ad- 
mitted to have been reduced approximately 25 percent by the chlorine 
shortage but there was no known similar curtailment in any other 
bromine plant in the country. Also, use of hydrochloric acid in mak- 
ing tetraethyl lead will relieve the situation ultimately. However, there 
was little doubt concerning the shortage of bromides in general. 

Quicksilver turned up at higher prices which were in line with those 
made on the Pacific Coast were $190 per flask, the aim of large opera- 
tors there, was honored more in the breach than the observance. Mer- 
curials were unquestionably very firm. 

Castor beans perched on a new high for the current upward move- 
ment without quotations on castor oil being advanced further. Cocoa 


butter was up a small fraction. 
Saccharin production has been 
expanded substantially and all 
regular customers of the produc- 
ers are receiving far more ma- 
terial than they did in more nor- 
mal times. 


Acid, Acetic—Al! sellers glacial 
acid from natural raw materials ob- 
serve ceiling. Recent figure of 10c. 
per pound withdrawn. 

Acid, Acetylsalicylic—Steady de- 
mand finds producers coping well with 
prevailing demand. Prices steady. 

Acid, Ascorbic.—Demand well main- 
tained. Supplies not too ample. Some 
potential buyers complain of inability 
to get deliveries. 

Acid, Benzoic.—Strong undertones 
govern whole market. U.S.P. call at 
excellent volume. Stock reserves con- 
servative. 

Acid, Boric-—Demand running heav- 
ily against present output of mines. 
Strong, active market. 

Acid, Fumaric.—Consumer interest 
at excellent level. Fair deliveries. No 
surplus of supply. 

Acid, Hydrobromic.—Some gain in 
seles. Manufacturing costs well main- 
tained. Raw materials strong. 





Menthol 


The worse Japanese-American 
relations becom, tne higher 
.ves the price of menctnvl. 
pot market during the past two |) 
weeks has been running a high 
fever and at this writing prices 
have reached $9 per pound for 
natural menthol and quoted on 
a purely tentative basis. 

Imports from Japan have 
| stopped entirely. Those from 
| China have dwindled, especially 
in the past three months. Total 
imports for January-June this 
year were 221,133 pounds of 
which 144,753 pounds came in 
January-March. The average 
monthly arrival in the second 
quarter was almost 50 percent 
under the average for the first 
quarter. 

Synthetic menthol made in 
this country becomes increas- 
ingly important. The sole man- 
ufacturer of strictly U.S.P. goods 
is unable to offer any quota- 
tion. Production is engaged well 
ahead and the uncertainty con- 
cerning a continuing supply of 
Java citronella oil complicates 
the situation. 

In the crisis, the presence of 
numerous varieties of technical 
menthol may offer some relief 
where U.S.P. goods are not im- 
perative. Each variety differs 
in its physical characteristics 
but a very good article is of- 
fered at $3 to $3.25 per pound. 


‘ihe 


























Price Changes 


Advanced 


Castor Beans, $2 per long ton. 
Cocoa butter, “%c. per Ib. 
Menthol, $1 per lb. 
Quicksilver, $7 per flask, 
Thymol, 65c. per Ib. 


Reduced 
Glycerine, c.p., 144c. per Ib. 
soaplye, 44ec. per Ib. 
Comparative Values 
Index numbers complied from 
thirty-five typical drugs and 
fine chemicals on the basis of 
100 for August 1, 1914, compare 


as follows:— 

Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week. month, year. 
226.3 226.0 222.9 203.3 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 


Acid, Lactic.—High volume request 
keeps U.S.P. gocds strong. Advance 
fully maintained. 

Acid, Mandelic.—Inquiry up. De- 
mand pressed actively. Quotations 
very firm. 

Acid, Pyrogallic.—U.S.P. movement 
gocd. Stocks conservative. Sellers 
somewhat reserved. 

Acid, Salicylic.—Scarce. 
under consumer needs. 
firm. 

Acid, Tartaric—Raw material out- 
look shcws no improvement. High in 
cost and not readily transportable 
from primary markets. Acid in fine 
request at strong prices. 

Alcohol.—Some indications that at 
least a fair part of November con- 
sumer needs will be shipped. Future 
depends on expanded production and 
évailability of raw materials. Costs 
of production tend to mount. OPA 
gives one distiller permission to make 
nearly 4,000,000 gallons ethyl alcohol 
to sell at 4944c. per gallon, when made 
from sugar bought at $2.30 per 100 
pounds, to relieve shortage of anti- 
freeze alcchol. Compares with ceiling 
price of 24!¢c. on molasses alcohol. 

Aloin.—Producers faced by strong 
raw material market. Call for aloin 
fair to good. Deliveries fairly prompt. 

Amy]! Acetate.—Consuming require- 
ments press production hard. Output 
expansicn would be welcomed. Prices 
firm. 


Production 
Prices very 


Amyl Alcohol. — Values holding 
stable. Deliveries show production 


well engaged ahead. 

Argols.—Still available around $110 
to $115 per 100 kilos. Transport slow 
and uncertain from sources of supply. 

Borax.—No depression of consumer 
requirements. Consumption high. 
Mines running virtually at capacity. 
Strong, virile undertone. 

Bromine and Bromides.—Production 


Current prices on drugs and fine chemicals are given in the alphabetical list of 
prices beginning on page 7 





Assciation meetings:— 


N.A.I.D.M. annual meeting, Hotel Roosevelt, New York. Dec. 1 and 2. 
Chemical Show, Grand Central Palace, New York, Dec. 1 to 6. 
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AGAR AGAR 


(JAP GELATIN) 


ALL GRADES 








CONSUMERS IMPORT C0., INc. 


342 Madison Avenue 23 


Phone: 
VAnderbilt 6-5722-3-4 


New York 


Cable address: 
PUREFOOD NEW YORK—AIl codes 





MAGNESIUM CARBONATE |! 


This U.S.P. chemical is manufactured under the 
most rigid controls. This assures uniformity as to 
chemical analysis, volumetric density, crystalline 
structure and particle size. | 
{ 













If you have a medicinal preparation that re- 
quires dry Magnesium Carbonate — the volu- 
metric density of Baker’s Magnesium Carbonate 
will appeal to you. If yours is a product where 
the Carbonate is dissolved, you will appreciate 
its exceptionally low impurities. Get all the | 
facts. Write for free test samples. Compare ! ‘ 
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J. T. BAKER CHE M fef-\iafotox 


PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JEU Saag 


CHICAGO 
435 N Michigon Ave. 






NEW Y a ae r LPHIA 


420 Lexington Ave 220 South l6th Street 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Largest Producers and Refiners of 







Packed in drums and cans 






Also other grades—Stocks in principal cities 






220 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Gwynne Building 
Cimcinnati, Ohio 








Established 1904 JERSEY CITY, N.J. 


EMPHASIS ON 


PROGRESS 
CALCO 


Typical of our progress in the development and manufac- 
ture of pharmaceuticals is the equipment installed for 
their production. Like the Pyridine Plant shown above, it 
is frequently designed specifically to meet our own rigid 
standards of manufacture. This sort of progress is signifi- 
cant to users of Calco Pharmaceuticals because it reflects 
our consistent development of new and better ways to 


produce chemicals of superior purity. 


SULFAPYRIDINEN.N.R. SULFATHIAZOLEN.N.R. 


and Sodium Monohydrate and Sodium Monohydrate 


Nicotinic Acid U.S.P. Aminoacetic Acid N.N.R. 
Nicotinic Acid Amide Mandelic Acid U.S.P. 


Diethylamide of Nicotinic Acid Methylene Blue U.S.P. 
(Nikethamide) (Powder—Crystals) 


Sulfanilamide U.S.P. 
Cinchophen N.F. 
Neocinchophen U.S.P. 
Glutamic Acid HCL 2-Methyl-l, 4 Naphthoquinone 
PHENOTHIAZINE 


(For Veterinarian Use) 


Calcium Mandelate 
Guanidine Hydrochloride 


Saligenin 


Certified Colors for Pharmaceutical Use 


Pharmaceutical Department 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
BOUND BROOK <@@\ 0 New JERSEY 








SODIUM BENZOATE wu.s.p. 


Standard for a Quarter of a Century 
SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


BErgen 3-7047 
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of one plant reduced approximately 25 
percent by chlorine shortage. Hydro- 
chloric acid to be substituted soon. 
Plant being constructed. Machinery 
for liquefaction of chlorine gas being 
installed. No known curtailment of 
any other bromine plant in country. 

Brucine.—Shortage more than acute. 
Prices high and strong. 

Cadmium. — Voluntary action by 
producers holds metal price down. 
Anything at resale commands smart 
price premium. 

Caffeine—Demand outstrips supply. 
Output governed by availability of 
raw material. Transport of same to 
spot costly and highly uncertain. 

Castor Oil.—Demand excellent. Out- 
put of plants well engaged and ac- 
counted for. Raw material strength 
undiminished. Beans higher. Busi- 
ness done at $80 per long ton. Rang- 
ing to $82. 

Chicago, Nov. 4.—Business good in 
castor oil. Undertone firm. Prices are: 
Cold pressed, U.S.P., returnable drums, 
car lots, 13!4c. per pound; drums, less 
than car lots, 14c.; tanks, 123gc.; No. 3, 
extracted, returnable drums, car lots, 
13c. per pound; drums, less than car lots, 
1334c.; tanks, 1214¢c. 


Cocoa Butter.—Reasonable activity. 
Not too much available. Price 22.60c. 
per pound. 


Codeine.—Preparations assure all 
real needs of Winter period will be 
met. Firm undertones. Raw material 
reserves excellent. 


Codliver Oil—Demand excellent. 
Finds stocks moderate and closely 
held. Cannot be increased much now. 

Corn Syrup.—Stability of prices 
more than a feature. Values have 
held for many weeks. Demand nor- 
mally active. 


Cream of Tartar.—Strong. No com- 
petition. No surplus stocks. Resale 
would command price premium. 


Creosote.—Winter season ahead ‘to 
find stock hard to get. Quotations 
strong. Demand already gaining. 


Ephedrine.—Seasonal expansion de- 
veloping. Prices low and highly 
favorable. 

Epsom Salt.—Normal demand being 
met. No surplus of supplies. Prices 
continued well stabilized. 

Fish Liver Oils.—Practically no spot 
quotations obtainable. Halibut strong 
and hard to get. Pacific Coast sup- 
plies under close control. Far under 
normal. 


San Francisco, Nov. 5.—Advances in 
vitamin oils expected. Sellers decline 
to name quotations. Evidently no prices 
quoted firm for more than brief time. 
Appears to be continuous and deter- 
mined bidding for supplies. Dogfish 
production, yielding low potency A ma- 
terial is getting to be pretty fair, but 
sharks are scarce, making for rather 
low stocks of high potency A’s. 


Glycerin.—Ceiling prices in full 
effect. Being observed by all sellers, 
so far as known. Smaller soapers 
complain crude prices unjust to them. 
Meeting between OPA and_ small 
soapers not held last week. Assigned 
for this week. Some small crude pro- 
ducers already have reduced number 
of washings. One who washed nine 
times cuts to four. Means substantial 
decrease in total crude recovered. 

Chicago, Nov. 4.—Glycerin trade wait- 
ing November 10 government price dead- 
line. Business steady and in good vol- 
ume. Prices for both chemically pure 
and high gravity are:—Tankcar, 19%4c. 
per pound; drums, car lots; 194c.; 
drums, less than car lots, 20c. 


Magnesia.—Some reason exists for 
idea that some prices may be higher 
after January 1. Schedule now under 
consideration. One quarter already 
quotes prices 4c. over current mini- 
mum quotations. 

Menthol.—Higher at $9 to $9.25 per 
pound minimum. Not much available 
at any price. Inability to get even 
fair replacements from China a fac- 
tor. 

Methanol.—Reported some makers 
synthetic material still quote 30c. per 
gallon. Local check finds all at 28c. 
per gallon, tanks, Zone 1. 

Quicksilver—First offer to reach 
here from Coast in weeks came at 
$197 per flask last week. No buyers 
here. Little stock here. Holders re- 
served. Nothing spot under $199 per 
flask. Talk here of eventual action by 
OPA. 


San Francisco, Nov. 5.—Spot quicksil- 
ver has been advanced another $1 per ton 


with sales for delivery before the end 
of the year at $195 per flask. Demand 
good. No large parcels available. Major 
producers declare they want to keep 
market $190 if possible. 


Quinine.— Active market. First- 
hands supply goods promptly to all 
well known needers. Declare that no 
one with needs not connected with 
speculative activity has to pay price 
premium asked by holders resale ma- 
terial. 


Saccharin.—Leading producer de- 
clares all regular customers secure 
deliveries with reasonable promptness. 


Salicin.—No surplus supply. Actual 
needs cared for promptly. 

Salol—Good demand. Steady prices. 
Reserves very fair in size. 

Santonin.—Leading suppliers take 
firm to strong view on market. Re- 
port well supported prices in dull sea- 
son of year. 

Seidlitz Mixture.—No price change. 
Very firm. Good demand. 

Silver Nitrate. — The schedule of 
prices since the last report prevailed 
as follows, covering quantities of 100 
ounces; small lots from lc. to 2c. more 
per ounce and quantities of 500 
ounces at about lc. less. Comparison 
of prices of bullion in New York and 
London is also provided. 


o————Per ounce 


7-———— Bullion— 
Nitrate, New York. London. 











: Cents. Cents, Pence. 
Saturday ...... 24 34% 2314 
MoMGay ..cesce 24 34% 2316 
Tuesday ...... 24 34% 2314 
Wednesday .... 24 34% 

TMETOGAy sices 24 34% 
TRU Sbindewe 24 34% 


Resale Markets 


Substantial activity in the resale 
market for drugs and fine chemicals 
was reported last week and practically 
all resellers with merchandise in hand 
found business at hand most of the 
time. A feature was the declaration 
of saccharin and quinine makers that 
there was not a single reason why 
high resale premiums should be paid 
by anyone with established standing 
with the makers. Output of saccharin 
is actually far larger than for years 
past. Resellers said, however, that 
they were filling a real need by sup- 
plying those lacking established stand- 
ing with the producers but who have 
real business in hand, mainly for ex- 
port. 

Quotations noted locally during the 
period under review were as fol- 
lows: — Acetone, 15c. to 20c. per 
pound; acetylsalicylic acid, 80c.; cal- 
cium lactate, 3lc.; citric acid, 68c.: 
cream of tartar, 60c.; formaldehyde. 
35c. in 40-pound containers; C.P. 
glycerin, 28c. to 30c.; isopropyl alco- 
hol, 80c. to 90c.; methyl salicylate, 
75c.; Rochelle salt, 50c. to 58c.; soluble 
saccharin, $2.85; salicylic acid, 65c. to 
90c.; soda benzoate, 85c.; soda sali- 
cylate, 75c.; tartaric acid, 75c.; theo- 
bromine, $9.75 to $10.75; theobromine 
sodiosalicylate, $4.60 to $4.85; cadmium 
metal, $1.50 to $1.75 per pound. 


Alcohol Denaturing 
Formulas Changed 





—Continued from page 5 
CD Formula No. 14 


To every 100 gallons of ethyl alcohol of 
not less than 160° proof add:— 
FD-18, or a product” similar 


CHOPOED. 0c nccccccvccncecees ect erOue 
Methylisobutyl ketone.......... 1.75 gallons 
or Methylpropy] ketone, 2.5 gallons 
or Acetaldol (hydroxybutyraldehyde), 
1 gallon 


Acetadol Specifications 


Acetaldol, 90 percent to 100 percent. 

Specific gravity, at 20°C., 1.098-1.105. 

Purity:—It shall titrate not less than 
90 percent or more than 110 percent by 
the following method:—Dissolve 15 grams 
of the acetaldol in distilled water and 
dilute to 1 liter in a volumetric flask. 
Transfer 5 milliliters of this solution to 
a 250-ml. glass-stoppered flask contain- 
ing 25 milliliters of distilled water. Add 
25 milliliters of a freshly prepared 1- 
percent sodium bisulphite solution. Pre- 
pare a blank, omitting the acetaldol 
solution. Place the flasks in a dark 
place away from excessive heat or cold 
and allow to stand six hours. Remove 
and titrate free bisulphite with tenth- 
normal iodine solution, using starch 
indicator. 





(ml. _blank—ml. test)x200x0.44 


% acetaldol 
weight of sample ” o 


On account of the presence of acetal- 
dehyde, titrations in excess of 100 per- 
cent will sometimes be obtained. 
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Obituaries 
Walter B. Harris 


Walter B. Harris, vice-president, 
treasurer and director of the Rub- 
beroid Company, and a director of ihe 
Bon Ami Company, died October 31 
at his home in this city, after an ill- 
ness of several months. He was sixty- 
one years of age. A native of Brook- 
lyn, Mr. Harris joined the Mica Roof- 
ing Company after graduating from 
high school in 1896. In 1928 he helped 
organize and became vice-president of 
the Continental Roofing & Manufac- 
turing Company. When that firm was 
acquired by the Rubberoid Company 
he was named to the posts he held at 
his death. 





Simon Guggenheim 


Simon Guggenheim, president of the 
American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany and formerly United States Sen- 
ator from Colorado, died of pneumonia 
in this city November 3. 

In 1888, at the age of twenty-one, 
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Mr. Guggenheim became associated 
with the Philadelphia Smelting & Re- 
fining Company. Under his guidance 
the company acquired the Federated 
Metals Company and substantial in- 
terests in the General Cable Company 
and the Revere Copper & Brass Com- 
pany. 

In 1925, Mr. and Mrs. Guggenheim 
established the John Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation, in memory of their 
son, for scholarships for advanced 
study abroad without regard to race, 
sex, creed or color. They made a 
preliminary gift of $3,000,000 and later 
added $1,000,000. 


Henry J. Bigger 
Henry J. Bigger, general manager 
for the American Can Company, Ca- 
nadian district, died unexpectedly in 





Henry J. Bigger 


his home in Hamilton, Ontario, Can- 
ada, last week. He was fifty-nine 
years old. 


Starting work with the American 
Can Company when he had finished 
school at the age of nineteen, Mr. 
Bigger had served as local sales man- 
ager at Portland, Oregon, general man- 
ager of the company at Vancouver, 
and later as general manager of the 
Canadian district. Survivors beside 
his widow are three daughters and 
one son. 





Oscar Braendly, president of the 
Braendly Dye Works, Beacon, N. Y., 

was killed in an automobile accident 
in that city October 31. He was fifty- 
five years of age. 


Nelson C. Decker, Fredericksburg, 
Va., who operated the Willis Fertilizer 
Company, Fredericksburg, Va., died 
at the Mary Washington Hospital, 
October 30, of injuries received when 
he was struck by an automobile as 
he was crossing the street. He was 
seventy-one years old. 


Elias H. Herrick, formerly chairman 
of the board of the Gray Processes 
Company, and allied concerns hold- 
ing numerous oil-processing patents, 
died November 3 at his home in this 
city. He was seventy-four years of 
age. 


Dr. Howard Morrow, former presi- 
dent of the California Medicinal As- 
sociation, president of the California 
Board of Health and vice-president 
of the American Medical Association, 
died recently in San Francisco. He 
was chairman of the University of 
California’s dermatology department 
from 1912 to 1936. 


Edward P. Theobald, director of the 
Quaker State Oil Refining Company, 
and prominent in oil refining circles 
for the past forty years, died No- 
vember 2 in his Oil -_ Pa., home. 


e 


Vanadium Weithiiatiie Plant 
Planned in Monticello, Utah 
Defense Plant Corporation has an- 
nounced that an agreement has been 
signed with the Vanadium Corpora- 
tion of America. for $725,000 covering 
constructing and equipping of a plant 
at Monticello, Utah, for production of 
vanadium pentoxide. 
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Plantadroga Dedicates 


Brazilian Botanical Plant 
The botanical drug plant of the 
Plantadroga Soc. Resp., Ltda., at Pe- 
huajo. Brazil, officially dedicated to 
service in the drug industry in a cere- 
mony and luncheon attended by 500 
perscns, is now in full operation. 
Geza Ordodic Hoffmann, with twen- 
ty-five years’ experience in the botan- 
ical drug business and well known for 


SCHUYLKILL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


| 2346-2354 anew Avenue 





his ccmmercial promotions in the Ar- 
gentine, is general manager of the 
new venture. Hoffmann is a _ bota- 
nist of substantial achievements, hav- 
ing identified, classified, and cata- 
loged over 200 varieties of wild plants 
of industrial, aromatic and medicinal 
use. For more than ten years he was 
hcnorary consul for Mexico in Zagrez, 
Yugoslavia. 

The plant occupies the large build- 
ing formerly owned by the French So- 
ciety at Cuenca and Alem streets. It 
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has equipment to handle over 20,000 
kilos of botanical drugs per day. All 
machinery is of the most modern type 
and includes drying kilns especially 
useful in drying sunflower seed at 
minimum cost. The kilns consume 
eight to nine thousand kilos of fire- 
wood each twenty-four-hour period. 
Modern packing equipment makes it 
possible to conform to the best usage 
in shipping circles. 

Plantadroga has established fifty 
collection depots at strategic points in 
the country at which collectors will 
be paid the prices prevailing at head- 
quarters. The company intends to en- 
courage cultivation of botanicals by 
farmers and has a staff of plant culti- 


vation specialists who will advise 
farmers as to the best cultivation 
practice. Seeds will be supplied 


Mr. Hoffmann spoke at the luncheon, 
thanking the local authorities for their 
cooperation and saying that he had 
other industrial projects in mind for 
Pehuajo in the near future. Other 
speakers were Mr. Carbone, company 
auditor, and the municipal Lord 
Mayor of Pehuajo. The entire dedi- 
catory ceremonies were broadcast. 


Lubarsky Elected Head 
Of Vitamin Sales Corp. 


Simon Lubarsky, former president 
of the International Vitamin Corpora- 
tion, has been named president of the 
newly-organized Vitamin Sales Cor- 
poration, which was formed as a re- 
sult of the acquisition of International 
by the American Home Products Cor- 
poration. All other officers also have 
been retained and sales and manu- 
facturing personnel remain intact. 


Mo. Associated Drug Ass’n 
Awards Golf Winners 

The final meeting of the golf sec- 
tion of the Associated Drug and Chem- 
ical Industries of Missouri, Inc., was 
held at Bellerive Country Club Oc- 
tober 14. After eighteen holes in the 
rain, the wet and bedraggled golf en- 
thusiasts were revived by artificial 


means prior to having dinner. Prizes 
were awarded as follows:— 
Paul J. Horton, National Package 








Drugs; George Streepey, Aluminum 
Company of America; Al Grosch, Alu- 
minum Company of America; David B. 
White, James J. Ballard & Co.; Dan 
Sheehan, Ray Caulk, Ed Cunningham, all 
of Monsanto Chemical Company. 


Anchor Hocking Promotes 
Dilworth, DeMerell 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation 
has appointed J. R. Dilworth assistant 
general sales manager of the container 
division with headquarters at Lan- 
caster, Ohio. R. N. DeMerell be- 
comes banager of its New York office. 


Joseph Keho has been elected presi- 


dent of Dorothy Gray, Ltd. He has 
been with the parent organization, 
Lehn & Fink Products Corporation 


since June, 1933. 
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Drug Trade Conditions 
In Great Britain 


By Arthur Mortimer, O.B.E. 


Secretary, Wholesale Drug Trade Association of Great Britain 


From an address given at the 1941 meeting of the National Wholesale Druggists 
Association 


Just at this time, sir, in my country, 
it will be almost half past five. People 
will be finishing their letters, getting 
their orders out, getting ready to close 
up their shops, so that staffs from fac- 
tories, offices workshops, retail shops 
and everywhere else, will be enabled 
to get home before the blackout. 

It gave me the shock of my life last 
night to see all the lights on and no- 
body troubled to pull the blinds down. 
In England, you would have been fined 
£5 for every window. Just think of it! 
Why, it would have cost more money 
than there is in the drug trade. 

The blackout just gets right under 
your skin—to use an Americanism— 
in the Winter months. As soon as 
darkness sets in, we have no light ex- 
cept the slightest glimmer. We get 
home and we stay there until next 
morning. I have had to devise my own 
color scheme for the blackout to keep 
me cheerful. I will give it to you; it 
might help you:— 

Don’t feel blue; don’t look green; 
don’t see red; don’t talk purple; and 
don’t act yellow. 

Can you imagine only a year ago, 
September 18, my wife and I happened 
to be in my offices in the center of the 
West End of London about nine o’clock 
at night when a land mine was 
dropped upon us. It demolished a hall 
larger than this one in which we are 
this morning. It demolished two 
houses completely, on each side, in- 
cluding the one in which my offices 
were situated adjoining the large hall. 
Just think of those thick walls crumb- 
ling in on you as though some unseen 
giant was pushing them from the back! 
It is a sensation which one will never 
forget. Thank God, we both kept our 
consciousness and though I was 
thrown backward through a glass par- 
tition and a brick wall, my wife fol- 
lowed me, just as she always has done 
through life. 

She was able to get tne heavy 
weight of debris from me and we got 
out just before that whole building 
collapsed, and there isn’t a stone left 
on a stone in those buildings today. 
All my records went, except I did find 
my address book with your address 
in it. 

It is a sensation I shall never forget. 
I have still wounds on my body that 
I got that night. 

May I give you a word of advice? 
If ever there is an air raid here, don’t 
wear your glasses. The lenses get 
down into your eyes and all around 
your face and they make such an awful 
mess. Another thing, get hold of the 
biggest piece of masonry you can and 
stick to it, because it will prevent you 
being dashed to bits. I just mention 
that in passing because I thought you 
might like to know. 


Fruit a Luxury 

However, since I have been here, I 
have enjoyed your fruit, which is the 
one thing we miss so much in England 
today! I haven’t seen a banana, a 
lemon, an orange or an onion—oh, yes, 
I saw two oranges a little while back 
—for over a year. We have a defini- 
tion in England of a millionaire. A 
millionaire is a man who has a banana, 
an orange, and an onion. 

We grow our English apples and 
they have been fairly good. But we 
do miss those fruits that we used to 
import from California, Florida, South 
Africa, Australia, and other parts of 
the world. 

Our diet and our rations are ade- 
quate. I admit we only get one egg 
per week per person, about half a 
pound of sugar, six ounces of butter 
and 4& similar amount of margarin, 
plenty of bread, plenty of potatoes. I 
have lost fourteen or fifteen pounds in 
weight since war broke out, but it was 
all from the proper places. 

You may have to ration yourselves 
voluntarily; if you do, may I say it 
can’t hurt you very much. 

Well, that is just a picture of Lon- 
don as it is today. We have suffered 
and suffered grievously. You have seen 
the pictures in the press. You don’t 


want me to describe what havoc has 
been wrought. I will say one thing, 
that many a house has been knocked 
down that we ought in our common 
sense to have knocked down years 
ago but hadn’t the courage. Hitler has 
done a good turn for us that way, if 
only it hadn’t been for the terrible and 
severe loss of life. 


We in England are so fond of look- 
ing to the past and relying on prece- 
dents—relying on what the old law 
book says since the time of Queen 
Anne, or even since 1066. It is time 
we got out of it. I am learning a lot 





Arthur Mortimer 


since I have been in this country. 
Thank God you do look to the future, 
and we shall have to do the same, and 
do it much re enthusiastically than 
we have done before. 


Effects on Drug Trade 

Now, how has the war effected the 
drug trade? First of all, it caught the 
retailer—the retailers who had shops 
on the East and the South coasts. 
Those places were first bombed by air 
from the other side of the channel, and 


in other ways were attacked. The 
customers left the districts. They 
went and lived elsewhere, and the 


people in the shops were left without 
trade, without custom, and with stocks 
on hand. They asked the wholesalers, 
“Will you take our stocks back?” 
Now, you know that 1s a very dan- 
gerous thing to do at any time. They 
may have been soiled, marked, tam- 
rered with—anything might have 
happened. However, at the request 
of the association every wholesaler 
without exception took the stocks back 
and gave a credit, wherever it was 
possible, 100 percent. It was a great 
thing to do. It was a service to the 
retailers which the wholesalers owed 
to them because of the loyal support 
of the past. Service is a thing we 
have all to give. Service does not nec- 
essarily mean letting the retailer make 
a door mat of you. It does not nec- 
essarily mean doing foolish things and 
saying the customer is always right. 
Could there be a better definition of 
service than to do something for your 
fellows than your fellows need at the 
time they need it most? That is where 


the wholesaler came in to help the 
retailer. 
Now, these poor people who were 


left without business, without shops, 
what had we to do with them? The 
National Pharmaceutical Union of 4 
Queens square set up a fund—a fund 
called the war distress fund—and we 
managed to raise a large sum of money 
so that we have been able to help 
these men, not to start new businesses. 
otherwise they are only going to go 
in another area which is probably 
already overcrowded, but to help them 
to find jobs in those areas where the 
evacuees and others have gone to re- 
side, to help them over this time of 
stress and probably after the war is 
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———e' WORLD WAR II 
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over to rehabilitate them in their own 
businesses. 

We have another fund, which helps 
those who are not in retail business 
but are assistants or in hospital phar- 
macies, set up by the Pharmaceutical 
Society. 


Prices Fixed by Law 


Well, now, how has the war affected 
the wholesaler? There are many en- 
actments, but I will just mention a few 
so that you can see how he has been 
placed. The first was the prices of 
goods act, which fixed a stable price 
for every article, not by saying that 
each article should be so much, but it 
should be sold at a price that gave the 
same monetary profit that was ob- 
tained by selling the same article Au- 
gust 20, the month before war broke 
out. In other words, if a retailer 
bought an article at the price, say, of 
$2, and sold it for $3, that meant he 
had $1 profit. Supposing that has gone 
up in price so now it is costing $4; 
he is only allowed to sell for $5. It is 
not the same percentage of profit, but 
the same monetary profit. However 
high the price goes, he can only have 
the same monetary profit. 

I know it is hardly fair, but it is 
what the law decided was the right 
thing to do. And they have allowed 
in getting the new price that the new 
figures can include increased cost of 
raw material, increased overhead 
charges, increased labor costs. Those 
can all be added so that the increased 
price will include those and still yield 
the exact monetary profit to the re- 
tailer. This act can go back to the 
wholesaler and even go back further 
still to the manufacturer. So you see 
it is a simple measure, and that is how 
it works. 

The next one is the limitation of 
supplies order. That deals with cos- 
metics, beauty preparations, running 
repair outfits for ladies—you know the 
kind of things. It alows ony 25 per- 
cent to be sold by the wholesaler that 
was sold during the corresponding 
period two years before. That means 
this: Any man who makes nothing but 
beauty preparations, apart from any 
export trade he might have, is only 
enabled to turn out 25 percent of what 
he did in prewar years. So that we 
are cutting down on all those things 
that might be called luxury goods in 
that way. 

The third measure to which I will 
refer is the purchase tax. We were 
very perturbed about the purchase 
tax and said it should have been a 
sales tax and in the form of affixed 
stamps and only applied from the re- 
tailer to the ultimate customer; but the 
law would have it that it had to be a 
purchase tax, and it begins with the 
wholesalers. It is imposed on a large 
number of items of the luxury type 
33%, percent of the cost which the 
wholesaler pays. On the other articles, 
such as medicines, it is 16%4 percent, 
just half the amount. 

So that you can see a third of the 
cost of everything has to be added by 
the wholesaler—not the manufacturer, 
but the wholesaler—and he passes that 
on to the retailer, who in turn can do 
as he likes. He can either pay it out 
of his own pocket or pass it on to the 
consumer. It should have been a com- 
pulsory thing to be passed on to the 
consumer, 

Our law, like yours, isn’t always as 
good as you and I could have made 
it. However, even there I want you 
to see this, if the manufacturer is 
his own wholesaler, that is to say he 
is a manufacturer and a wholesaler, 
then he has got to pay the tax as a 
wholesaler. If he is a wholesaler 
only and sells other people’s goods, 
then he has to pay the tax every time. 

You can see those three enactments 
have really been the most important 
in their effect on the drug trade. It 
has meant.a great increase in clerical 
staff, a great addition to overhead 
charges in order to cope with ‘this 
work of bookkeeping for the govern- 
ment; but it had to be done. 


Materials Controlled 


There are certain controls. Starch 
is controlled, glycerin, glucose or 
dextross, edible oils and fats; in other 
words, you can only get certain 
amounts and you must specify the 
purpose for which you are using 
them. You can’t get them for making 
certain toilet preparations. You can’t 
get them for things that are con- 
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sidered unessentials, and by that 
means we are trying to stick to the 
essentials in all that we do. 


Well, I have just shown you in 
the few minutes which you have 
kindly allowed me just a little of 
how the war is affecting the drug 
trade in England today. Now in con- 
clusion, let me say just a little about 
the druggist himself and the whole- 
saler himself, because it applies to 
you as it applies to us. 

The man connected with the drug 
trade is invariably looked upon as a 
man of common sense and _ intelli- 
fence in his community. He is looked 
up to; he is usually a leader in the 
community, and has a responsibility 
for what position he occupies. And 
it is our duty, all of us, to bring to 
our communities stability, to bring to 
our fellows faith, and to bring to 
our countries calmness in this time 
of stress. 


Heroism of Women 


I would love to tell you something 
of kow the women of our country 
have behaved during the terrible time 
through which we have passed and 
are still passing. I wouldn’t dare do 
it, because it would bring such a 
lump into my throat and scalding 
tears into my eyes that I should 
never be able to finish what I wanted 
to say. I can tell you this, however, 
there have been deeds of heroism 
such as we never believed were pos- 
sible, not only with our own women 
but with those brave women who 
have come from this side with the 
ambulances, and the canteens which 
you have kindly given us, and which 
have been appreciated more than 
words of mine could express. 


They have gone out immediately 
after, and often before, the air raid 
is over, into the districts that have 
been stricken, with comforts, with 
food, with hot drinks. They have gone 
there to take the people to the hos- 
pitals; your women and your men 
have bravely stood witk ours in do- 
ing things that we thought it was 
humanly impossible for them to stand 
up to. 

Oh, our women are a fine lot. Let 
me just illustrate it by telling you a 
story, to tell you what triers there 
are. One Sunday morning a parson 
was just beginning his service when 
a young couple came up and said 
they would like to be married. He 
said, “I can’t marry you now, but I 
will call for you to come up at the 
end of the service and you shall have 
the knot properly tied.” 

After the service, he said, “Will all 
those who desire to be united in the 
holy bonds of matrimony come to 
the altar?” 


Would you believe it, thirteen wo- 
men and one man walked up. 


Oh, yes, women are triers and they 
deserve all the success they get. But 
I tell you this, my friends, that if 
only the men and women of big 
heart, of good mind, will stand shoul- 
der to shoulder, men and women of 
all nations, of all creeds, then, not 
until then, do we set our faces toward 
civilization. If only we will all stand 
together in this fight for freedom— 
freedom so that we can worship God 
in the way we think is right and 
proper, freedom for our children to 
have the best possible education that 
can be given to them, not a poor edu- 
cation for the children of the poor, 
but the best possible education for 
the children of the people—if only 
we will stand together in tkis fight 
for freedom—freedom of the _ seas, 
freedom of trade, freedom for a man 
to have a job and enough food at the 
end of the day to keep body and soul 
together, freedom for leisure to be 
used in a right and proper way, then, 
and only then, I think I see, as it 
were, over the hilltops of time the 
dawning of a better, a brighter and 
a yet more glorious day for the lands 
which we love so well. 


Schering Corp. Purchase 
Plea by Employees Denied 
OPD Washington Bureau 
November 3, 1941 


The Treasury Department announced 
today the denial of an application to 
purchase Schering Corporation of 


Bloomfield, N. J., by a group consist- 
ing primarily of employees of that 
corporation. 
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Chemical Engineers 
Discuss Shortages 


—Continued from page 5 

tons per year, an all-time peak. Defense 
requirements are more than _ 1,300,000 
tons annually. This leaves 300,000 tons 
for non-defense needs, which is less than 
one-fifth of the demand at the present 
boom rate of operations. If these figures 
are correct, the situation is very serious, 
because for many uses copper has no 
substitute that will do. The shortage of 
copper will cause more inconvenience 
and dislocations than will be caused by 
any other shortage. 

In closing; Mr. McConnell said that 
“there are four factors which may op- 
erate to give partial relief:—(1) It is 
probable that some requirements have 
been overstated; (2) There are prob- 
ably larger inventories throughout 
the country than we know about; (3) 
Production capacities are probably 
greater than estimated; (4) The effects 
of plans for nation-wide conservation, 
reclamation and substitution should 
somewhat relieve the pressure.” 


Aluminum from Clay 

A newly discovered process for the 
economical manufacture of aluminum 
from clay instead of bauxite, of which 
only about three years’ supply re- 
mains in this country at the new 
defense rate of consumption, was de- 
scribed by Prof. Arthur W. Hixson of 
the chemical engineering department 
of Columbia University in a paper 
read before the meeting. It is be- 
lieved that the process may hold the 
key to United States independence 
of foreign sources of bauxite. 

The process was developed at Co- 
lumbia under the direction of Prof. 
Hixson, assisted by Ralph Miller and 
Ivan J. Klein. Financial assistance 
was provided by the Chemical Foun- 
dation, Inc. 

Using selected high-silica clays, the 
process consists of digesting the clay 
with hydrochloric acid and decom- 
posing the resultant product to get 
hydrochloric acid and aluminum ox- 
ide, or alumina. The aluminum metal 
is then produced electrolytically in 
the conventional manner. Prof. Hix- 
son added: 


All present day processes for the pro- 
duction of aluminum utilize only high 
grade ores, which consist of the min- 
eral bauxite. The government’s defense 
requirements for aluminum will soon 
exhaust the available supplies of bauxite 
in this country, with the result that the 
United States will soon depend entirely 
on imports for this important material. 

The OPM program for aluminum pro- 
duction will require about 3,143,000 long 
tons of bauxite annually. A recent sur- 
vey by competent geologists indicates 
that the total high grade ore reserve in 
the United States at the present time is 
only about 11,000,000 long tons of baux- 
ite. This figure would be considerably 
smaller if it were not for the fact that 
we have already been importing about 
fifty percent of our bauxite require- 
ments for a number of years. It has 
been obvious for some time that a 
method for securing aluminum from 
clay must be employed if the United 
States is to become independent of for- 
eign sources of bauxite. 

The economic feasibility of the new 
Columbia process’ results primarily 
from two things: First, the process 
utilizes a new technique never before 
employed in the metallurgical field. Sec- 
ondly, it makes use of recently de- 
veloped materials of construction and 
chemicals which are abundantly avail- 
able because they are by-products of 
processes operated on very large scales. 


Soda Silicate 

Manufacture of soda silicate and 
hydrochloric acid from sand, salt and 
steam, a dream that has fascinated 
chemists for over a century, is com- 
mercially impractical, the meeting 
was told by R. K. Iler and E. J. 
Tauch of the Cleveland experimental 
laboratory. of the Grasselli chemicals 
department of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. 

Numerous attempts to develop a 
workable manufacturing process 
based on these cheap raw materials 
have chiefly been by direct chemical 
engineering attack, and resultant lack 
of success has. invariably been 
ascribed to engineering difficulties. 
Since the sodium silicate industry 
might well be revolutionized should 
such an economical method be hit 
upon, the authors of the paper un- 
dertook a study of the basic prin- 
ciples of the chemical reaction be- 
tween sand. salt and steam. 


As a result, they reported, the 
equilibrium constant of this chemical 
reaction at several different tempera- 
tures has for the first time been de- 
termined. The numerical values ob- 
tained show that it is fundamentally 
not feasible to develop a low-cost 
process for making sodium silicate by 
this route. 

An apparently inherent obstacle, 
they said, is that while temperatures 
over 1000° C must be maintained to 
give a practical reaction rate, strong 
hydrochloric acid can be produced 
only in small quantities. When a 
maximum yield is obtained the acid is 
weak. Moreover, a large part of the 
heat required is wasted by being car- 
ried off by the unreacted salt vapor. 


Fatty Acids 

The title of a paper submitted by 
Prof. A. W. Hixson, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and A. N. Hixson, of the Uni- 
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versity of Pennsylvania was “The Ex- 
traction of Fatty Acids from Rosin 
Acid—Fatty Acid Mixtures by Means 
of Liquid Propane.” A summary of 
the paper follows:— 


A preliminary study showed that there 
are several types of compounds of high 
molecular weight, not of petroleum ori- 
gin, soluble in propane at room tempera- 
ture that have a temperature-solubility 
curve with a negative slope. For some 
pure compounds of this group, a phase 
separation occurs at a definite tempera- 
ture. Above this point two immiscible 
liquid phases exist, below it one. The 
temperature of the phase point varies 
with the different compounds, and with 
the amount of any particular compound 
in solution. 

Solubility curves for oleic acid, and 
abietic acid in propane have been deter- 
mined. Equilibrium diagrams for the 
ternary system oleic acid—abietic acid— 
propane show that when two liquid lay- 
ers are formed, the ratio of oelic acid 
to abietic acid in the upper layer is al- 
ways higher than in the lower one. By 
proper adjustment of the concentrations 
at 96.7°C, the fatty acid can be separated 
in practically the pure state. 

It is shown that the data obtained on 
the ternary system can be applied to the 
design calculations for several different 
extraction methods. It appears to be an 
ideal system for extraction with reflux. 


Officers Elected 


Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, editor of 
Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering, 
New York, was elected president of 
the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. Mr. Kirkpatrick will serve 
for the year 1942, succeeding Dr. 
Francis W. Frary, director of research, 
Aluminum Company of America, New 
Kensington, Pa. 

James L. Bennett, manager of chem- 
ical operations, explosives department, 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilming- 
ton, was elected vice-president. Ste- 
phen L. Tyler of New York was re- 
elected secretary, and Carl R. DeLong, 
consulting chemical engineer, New 
York, was re-elected treasurer. 

The following new directors were 
elected to serve during 1942; Mark E. 
Putnam, Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Mich.; Warren L. McCabe, 
head of the Department of Chemical 
Engineering, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh; Thomas H. 
Chilton, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington; Walter G. Whitman, 
head of the department of chemical 
engineering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge. 
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Printing Inks 
Antioxidants Used in 
Printing Inks 
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Methylvinylearbinyl- 
oxydiphenylamine 
Monoaryldecahydro- 
naphthylamines, nor- 
mal 
Monobenzylpara- 
aminophenol 
Mono substituted para- 
aminophenols 
Naphthoxybenzylbutyl- 
amine 
Naphthylalphapropyl- 
aluminum 
Naphthylalphapropyl- 
bismuthine 
Naphthylalphapropyl- 
thallium 
Naphthylalphapropyl- 
zine 
Naphthyl-mercury 
iodide 
Naphthyl-mercury 
sulphide 
Nicotine pyrogallate 
1:2-Nitrosonaphthol 
1:4-Nitrosonaphthol 
1:5-Nitrosonaphthol 
1:8-Nitrosonaphthol 
2:1-Nitrosonaphthol 
5:2-Nitrosonaphthyl- 
amine 
Oleylhydroquinone 
Oleylphloroglucinol 
Oleylpyrocatechol 
Oleylpyrogallol 
Oleylresorcinol 
Orthoallyloxydiphenyl- 
amine 
Orthobenzylmethyl- 
aminophenol 
Orthocresol 
Orthodibenzylamino- 
phenol 
Orthophenylphenol 
Orthotolylamine 
Palmitylhydroquinone 
Palmitylphloroglucino] 
Palmitylpyrogallol 
Palmitylresorcinol 
(Para-allyloxyanilino) - 
4’-allyloxydiphenyl- 
amine 
Para-allyloxydiphenyl- 
amine 
Para-allyloxyphenyl- 
alphanaphthylnitros- 
amine 
Para-allyloxyphenyl- 
betanaphthylnitros- 
amine 
Para-allyloxythiodi- 
phenylamine 
‘Para-alphabetabutenoxy 
diphenylamine 
Para-aminodimethyl- 
anilin 
Para-aminomonomethyl- 
anilin 
Parabenzylideneamino- 
phenol 
Parabenzylmethyl- 
aminophenol 
Paracinnamylidene- 
aminophenol 
Paracresol 
Paracyclohexylphenol 
Paradibenzylamino- 
phenol 
Paradimethylamino- 
phenylnaphthyl ether 
Paradimethylamino- 
phenylnaphthyl tellu- 
ride 
Paraethoxyphenylarsin 
oxide 
Paraisocrotoxydi- 
phenylamine 
Paraisopropenoxyphenyl 
Paramethylbenzyl- 
phenylcarbamyldi- 
methyl] dithiocarba- 
mate 
Paranitrosodimethyl- 
anilin 
Paranitrosophenol 


Paraorthochloroben- 
zylideneaminophenol 
Paraparadi-isocrotoxy- 
diphenylamine 
Paraparadipropenoxy- 
diphenylamine 
Paraphenylamino-p’- 
allyloxydiphenyl- 
amine 
Paraphenylenediamine 
Parapropenoxydi- 
phenylamine 
Paratolyloxyphenyliso- 
propylnitrosoamine 
Paravinyloxyldiphenyl- 
amine 
Phenol 
4-Phenoxy-4’-allyloxy- 
diphenylamine 
Phenylacetylhydro- 
quinone 
4-Pheny1-4’-allyloxydi- 
phenylamine 
Phenylalphadecahydro- 
naphthylamine 
Phenylbetadecahydro- 
naphthylamine 
Phenyldecahydronaph- 
thylamines 
2-Phenyldecahydro- 
naphthylamine 
Phenyl-2:3-dihydro- 
perimidin 
Phenylethylcarbamyl- 
dimethyl dithiocarba- 
mate 
Phenylethylcarmabyl- 
pentamethylene di- 
thiocarbamate 
Phenylmethylearbab- 
amyldimethyl dithio- 
carbamate ; 
Phenylmethylcarmabyl- 
pentamethylene di- 
thiocarbamate 
Phthalimide 
Pine oil 
Polyphenols 
Propenylguaethol 
Propionylphlorogluci- 
nol 
Propionylpyrogallol 
Propionylresorcinol 
Propylenephenol 
Propylparaoxybenzoic 
acid 
Pyrogallol 
Pyrogallol dimethyl- 
ether 
Reaction product of 
acetone with— 

(1) Amino-substi- 
tuted-diaryl 
thioether 

(2) 4-Amino-3- 
methyldiphenyl 
thioether 

(3) 4-Amino-4’- 
methyldiphenyl 
thioether 

(4) 4-Aminophenyl- 
betanaphthyl 
thioether 

(5) Para-aminodi- 
phenyl thioether 

Reaction product of 
alphapinene with— 

(1) Amyl-secondary- 
amine 

(2) Diphenylamine 

Reaction product of ani- 
lin with limonene 
Reaction product of ani- 
lin with turpentine 
Reaction product of 
borneol with— 

(1) Alphanaphthyl- 
amine 

(2) Anilin 

(3) Aryl-primary- 
amine 

(4) Aryl-secondary- 
amine 

(5) Betanaphthyl- 
amine 

(6) Diphenylamine 

(7) Parabutylanilin 

(8) Paraphenetidin 

(9) Paratoluidin 

Reaction product of 
camphene with— 

(1) Aryl-secondary- 
amine 

(2) Diphenylamine 


Reaction product of 
dibenzyl ketone 
with— 

(1) Amino-substi- 
tuted-diaryl 
thioether 

(2) 4-Amino-3- 
methyldiphenyl 
thioether 

(3) 4-Amino-4’- 
methyldiphenyl 
thioether 

(4) 4-Aminophenyl- 
betanaphthyl 
thioether 

(5) Para-aminodi- 
phenyl thioether 

Reaction product of 
fenchy] alcohol 
with— 

(1) Alphanaphthyl- 
amine 

(2) Anilin 

(3) Aryl-primary- 
amine 

(4) Aryl-secondary- 
amine 

(5) Betanaphthyl- 
amine 

(6) Diphenylamine 

(7) Parabutylanilin 

(8) Paraphenetidin 

(9) Paratoluidin 

Reaction product of a 
hydrocarbon of the 
terpene series 
with— 

(1) Aryl-secondary- 
amine 

(2) Diphenylamine 

Reaction product of a 
hydroxy derivative 
of a hydrocarbon of 
the terpene series 
with— 

(1) Alphanaphthyl- 
amine 

(2) Anilin 

(3) Aryl-primary- 
amine 

(4) Aryl-secondary- 
amine 

(5) Betanaphthyl- 
amine 

(6) Diphenylamine 

(7) Parabutylanilin 

(8) Paraphenetidin 

(9) Paratoluidin 

Reaction product of a 
ketone with— 

(1) Amino-substi- 
tuted-diaryl 
thioether 

(2) 4-Amino-3- 
methyldiphenyl 
thioether 

(3) 4-Amino-4’- 
methyldiphenyl 
thioether 

(4) 4-Aminophenyl- 
betanaphthyl 
thioether 

(5) Para-aminodi- 
phenyl thjoether 

Reaction product of 
limonene with— 

(1) Aryl-secondary- 
amine 

(2) Diphenylamine 

Reaction product of 
methylethyl ketone 
with— 

(1) Amino-substi- 
tuted-diaryl 
thioether 

(2) 4-Amino-3- 
methyldiphenyl 
thioether 

(3) 4-Amino-4’- 
methyldiphenyl 
thioether 

(4) 4-Aminophenyl- 
betanaphthyl 
thioether 

(5) Para-aminodi- 
phenyl thioether 

Reaction product of 

peridiamine with al- 

dehyde 

Reaction product of 

_ peridiamine with ke- 
tone 


(To be continued) 
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Washington Talks 
It Over 


—Continued from page 5 


be preparing to fill a more ambitious 
role if the opportunity presents itself. 


What Kind of Control 


That nobody wants a price-control 
law very much is pretty evident by 
now, but many officials are genuinely 
alarmed at what may happen to prices 
if legislation is not completed before 
Christmas. Leon Henderson and some 
others of the bill’s sponsors are ap- 
pealing to businessmen to get behind 
it on the ground that, while govern- 
ment control is obnoxious, the legis- 
lation will put price-fixing on a reg- 
ular, statutory basis, and put re- 
straints on OPA, which is now at- 
tempting to fix price ceilings in its 
own bureaucratic way without any 
statutory procedure. The idea is that 
business out to work for price-fixing 
by restricted administrative proce- 
dure as preferable to none at all or 
the haphazard methods now used. 


Reagent Flasknecks 

OPM Priorities Division is still 
setting, restlessly, on an urgent re- 
quest, backed by several other gov- 
ernment and trade bodies, to do some- 
thing to make it easier to get reagent 
chemicals. Research laboratories, and 
most industrial control and _ testing 
labs, can get preference ratings to ob- 
tain the relatively small quantities of 
chemical reagents essential to their 
processes. But the makers of these 
reagents can’t get supplies of raw ma- 
terial to fill the many little orders that 
come to them with preference ratings. 
Despite much pressure, OPM is resist- 
ing the request, afraid to set a prece- 
dent in issuing blanket priority rat- 
ings which might be abused.. A pool- 
ing plan is unofficially suggested. 


Beating the Drums 

Authentic dope is that OPA is get- 
ting ready to place a ceiling on the 
prices of second-hand steel drums. 


Increases in both domestic and for- 
eign defense and nondefense ship- 
ments if most liquids has so cut into 
the supply of containers that used 
drums are at a premium. Reports are 
that they cost more than new ones 
even if new ones could be obtained. 


FDA Bottleneck 


The big bottleneck in food and drug 
act procedure is the legal division of 
FSA. The lawyers sit on recommen- 
dations for months after the FDA 
technical men finish their part. These 
delays are past the point of annoy- 
ance and are becoming scandalous. 
There is a ray of hope, however. FSA 
is asking for an additional $15,000 or 
so to hire additional attorneys to 
specialize on food and drug matters. 
This request must be approved by the 
Budget Bureau, then by Congress. 
The money will become available next 


July—and then the Civil Service 
Commission can start looking for 
lawyers. 


Pipeline Project Out 

The big idea of a Texas-New Jersey 
pipeline for oil has been knocked out 
by SPAB. The defense board couldn’t 
see anything defensive in this Ickes 
$80,000,000 flume; nor could it find an 
excuse for it in any other aspect of 
national welfare. But, SPAB has 
lined up with Harold on the idea 
that the Eastern part of the country 
can get along with less pleasure-driv- 
ing consumption of gasoline. 


FDA Retirements 


The Food and Drug Administration 
is losing two veterans this month, 
both having reached the age at which 
government employees must retire on 
annuities. The oldest in point of 
service is Dr. A. E. Taylor, who joined 
the force early in 1907 when the origi- 
nal food and drugs act was just go- 
ing into effect. 

There are still half a dozen staff 
members who have been on the job 
since the beginning, but their ranks 
are thinning. Dr. Taylor was a 
chemist in several regional stations of 
FDA and its predecessor, in Georgia, 


New York, and Puerto Rico. Since 
1925 he has been chief of the import 
section. Alfred Stengle, who has been 
Dr. Taylor’s assistant, is now acting 
chief of this section. 

The other retiring veteran is Grant 
J. Morton, an inspector since 1909, 
having served at one time or another 
as chief of every office in the western 
district. Two years ago he was 
brought to Washington headquarters 
to do administrative work in setting 
up enforcement of the cosmetic sec- 
tions of the new law. 


Price-Fixing Bill 
Revamping Seen 


—Continued from page 5 

lieved that the President may, as a 
last resort, request the committee to 
rewrite the measure before report- 
ing it out. The committee report, 
which was scheduled to be submitted 
to Congress yesterday, has not been 
made by Mr. Steagall yet. 

The bill, which the committee voted 
to report, eliminated the licensing 
system by which all buyers and sell- 
ers of a commodity under a ceiling 
would be required to obtain a license, 
but retained the criminal penalties 
prescribed in the administration 
measure of a $5,000 fine and up to 
two years in jail for violation of ceil- 
ings. The licensing provision had 
been strongly supported by Mr. Hen- 
derson, who told the committee that 
it was necessary if the legislation was 
to be properly enforced. 

Wages are specifically exempted 
from control in both bills and both 
create an office of price administra- 
tion, the administrator to be appoint- 
ed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the senate. 

It was rumored late tonight that 
the administration would offer to ac- 
cept the Steagall amendment to the 
bill. providing for no wage increases 
which could not be absorbed by the 
employer without raising the price of 
the commodity, in return for tke in- 
clusion of the licensing provision and 
limiting farm price ceilings to the 


110 percent of parity proposal and 
eliminating the alternate proposals. 
Mr. Steagall could not be reached for 
comment upon this report, but Con- 
gressional sentiment appears to be 
that the bill as it now stands is worse 
than no price control legislation at 
all. 


= 
Trade Briefs 
Printing inks output in Canada in 
1940 was reported at 9,793,866 pounds, 
valued at $2,984,333, as against 9,155,- 
170 pounds, at $2,692,717 in 1939. 


Charles Langstaff has been ap- 
pointed works manager of the E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Company’s 
plant at Linden, N. J. 


Walter M. Burgess, manager of the 
magnesium products division of Wil- 
liam S. Gray & Co., this city, became 
the father of a boy on November 2. 
It was his second child. 


Veteran Druggists’ Association of 
Baltimore held the first Fall meeting 
October 22. The next meeting, No- 
vember 19, will be held jointly with 
the Veteran Druggists’ Association of 
Washington. 


Leonard J. Bertoli has been ap- 
pointed as sundries manager of Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., for Los An- 
geles, San Diego and Phoenix, Ariz., 
of the western wholesale division of 
the company. 


American Mineral Spirits Company, 
Chicago, in offering “Amsco-Solv F”, 
a new product of high aromaticity, 
which it claims is designed for use 
when a closely fractionated high boil- 
ing solvent is desirable. 


W. B. Simons, Charlotte, N. C., has 
been appointed representative for 
Cochrane flow meters in the Caro- 
linas by the Cochrane Corporation, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Simons also han- 
dles the products of Hays Cornoration, 
Spence Engineering, Cuno Engineer- 
ing, Williams Gauge, and the Henszey 
Company. 











OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Botanical Drugs, 
Spices, and Gums 


Late Licorice Root Arrivals Not Quoted Nor Released—Mexican 
Vanilla Shows Easing Tendency—Sumatra Benzoin 
Up — Dill Substituted for Caraway 


Activity in the market for botanical drugs was fair throughout the 
past week. It was an improvement over the volume done in recent 
periods but still left room for the expansion to be expected once Winter 
requirements rise to normal levels. 

Pricewise, it was a week of generous stability and freedom from much 
fluctuation. Major items were fundamentally firm in all respects and 
were likely so to remain in view of the fact that nothing like normal 
stock reserves were in warehouse. 

This was more especially true of imported merchandise but, to a 
considerable extent, the idea applied within reason to materials of 
domestic origin. Few of them were collected to excess during the past 
Summer and all were obtained at prices generally higher than col- 
lectors had received in pre-war times. 

Scouring the world for new sources of supply for botanicals noteably 
scarce at present continued to play an important part in the botanical 
drug program. Naturally, where success crowns the efforts of in- 
dividual importers, they are not anxious to reveal their new 
sources of supply but it is safe 
to assume that such new sources 
have been dug up and will be- Price Changes 
come an important factor in the 








Advanced 
] after the 
market now and, — Benzoin gum, Sumatra, 2c. per Ib. 
war ends. Marjoram, French, 15c. per Ib. 
Tolu balsam, 7c. per Ib. 
Balsams Reduced 
: Ses 1 Anise, Cyprus, 4c. per lb. 
Peru.—Firm. Normally active. Less cumen au Be. at t. 
than normal supply. Cardamom, green, 10c. per Ib. 
: 2 Celery seed, Indian, 4c. per Ib. 
Tolu.—Higher at 92c. to 95c. per Coriander seed, natural, 4c. per Ib. 
pound. Wider call. Higher replace- bleached, “%c. per Ib 
ments Cumin seed, Indian, 4c. per Ib. 
sia Cassia, Chine, selected rolls. Yc. per Ib. 
k Grains of Paradise, 2c. per Ib. 
Bar Ss Ginger root, African, 1c. per Ib. 
Jamaica, bright grinding, 3c. per Ib. 
Cascara.—More than usual spot de- Pepper, white, Java Muntok, \c. per Ib. 
mand. No weakness. Replacement ees —_ 4c. per Ib. 
: : imento, *, per Ib. 
costs maintained strongly. Siomn. Saanide. Ise. per Wb. 
Cinchona.—South America shipping ee Mexican, whole, $1 
fair quantities. Arrivals from Neth- jaan $1 per Ib. 
erlands Indies protect quinine mak- : 
, . = 
ers’ needs. Prices firm. Comparative Values 
Cottonroot.—Routine request filled Index numbers compiled from 
at steady prices. forty typical botanicals on the 
Prickly Ash.—Little call. Steady basis of 100 for August 1, 1914, 
undertone. Fair reserve. compare as follows:— 
Last Prev. Last Last 
Beans week. week. month, year. 


313.1 313.1 303.7 212.9 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 


St. Ignatius—Firm. Activity rou- 
tine. Moderate supply. 

Vanilla.—Interest of market centers 
on steamship West Hathaway, en 
route Madagascar to New York with 
125 tons Bourbon beans. Fifty per- 
cent believed sold. Hard to price. 
About $10 to $10.50 per pound on to- to $13 per pound for whole and $11 
arrive basis. Mexicans lower at $12 to $12 for cuts. 








piel Berries 
Dill Seed Hawthorn.—Firmly held. Main de- 
h li : teri pendence on domestic. collection. 
That peculiar, quazi-esoteric Nothing coming from Great Britain. 


seed decorating your rye bread 


| ; 
| unquestionably is dill seed. Juniper.—Domestic berries getting 
| 


good play. Actual prices rather 
foggy. Open quotations high com- 
pared with cost of foreign berries 
when available. 


Bakers took up the seed when 
they were unable further to 
supply the rye-bread addict 
with caraway seed decoration 


and flavor. 
The war has cut off all , e 
Dutch caraway seed and com- Imports and Detentions 


mercial quantities, apparently, : , ’ 

are not obtainable in any other Entries of botanicals at the port of 
“ip New York since the week of January 

country. That condition set the 1, 1941, and the detention of these 


stage for a substitute—and Lo! items by the Food and Drug Admin- 











“— seed ye all oie ics istration because of the presence of 
ste aie oe ndia, Mainty, matter rendering them unfit for 
She Cessna your Uncle human consumption were:— 
Sam’s Department of Commerce 
: ; ———Bags——— > 
fails to record monthly impor- Detained. Entered 
tations. A compilation of ar- lee isl eratds ees Rd PER Coe 190 3,243 
rivals at New York made by the WINGS: SS ices Zi005 20% 70 207 
REPORTER given 17,784 bags as WWE = sabe teanctiedeees 79 207 
imported in January—October, Cardamom (cases)........ 10 2,361 
this year. This compares with COlErY ver eeeeeseeeeeeeeees 69 2,476 
371 bags arrived in the cor- COO ° Sa-ncakcan<eeadess 16,396 32,043 
res i i SE Wa pa wavesebehuowns ae 4,476 15,140 
e pond ng per od a year ago. Digitalis leaves (cases)... ote o xe 
_ Prices have changed little NN chs Bee Rene a 4,318 17,784 
since the beginning of the war. WE becevackdacsaccbans 210 2,274 
| At present, the spot market is ne weaves (ates)... a6 saker 
S a PLAT «cee eo ee ersreseseee eee ‘ 
| 8c. per pound, while on Au- MME acres ek sic ies Fes ose 1,080 3,785 
gue : 1 Sage leaves (bales)........ 1,558 9,240 
gust 25, 1939, it was 7c. RS oe CN aiacds ceca 3,461 9,500 
i! | ONNEOE. esas snes tca'ess 6 248 
ooo NUE 5384 Sees vad cance ue 1,740 5,618 


Current prices on botanical drugs and spices are given in the alphabetical list 
of prices beginning on page 7 
oo SSeSeEeESeSSeSeSSSSSSSSSFSFSMSMSsaseseseses 
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¥ ALOES ¥ DAMIA Select 
YALTHEA ROOT 1 ORR eam 
¥ ARECA NUTS y Dona amas Rass cuy ) 
v¥ ASAFOETIDA GUM 7 encor ans 148% Active) 

¢/ BENZOIN GUM ¢/ EUPHORBIA PIL. 
¢BUCHU LEAVES ¥ FENNEL 

v¥ CALAMUS ROOT Vv GALANGAL ROOT 

” CHNOSTONaA BARK \ GuaEan 

¥ COCILLANA ¥ GaAenn er nl 


Philadelphia San Francisco 






CHECK THIS LIST 


OF HOPKINS’ PROFESSIONALLY MILLED, 
ANALYZED, HIGH STANDARD 


CRUDE DRUGS 


= earth contributes and J. T. Hopkins & Com distribut 

: oa an ee for oa there bc aud dee 
ew @ many nica , rea prompt 

our New York City werehouees | and salle, follows a 


Vv PEPPERMINT 
¥ PSYLLIUM SEED 
7 QUASSIA 
¥ QUINCE SEED 
) Vv RHUBARB ROOT 
| i | HE ime =v SARSAPARILLA 
BEE oF ) VSENEGA ROOT 
Gigs ie 
P sad / 
han nr r rf ' 7 STRAMONIUM 
m 7 UVA URSI 
/ WILD CHERRY BARK 
V PALE ROSE BUDS 
© @ © @ QUOTATIONS AND SAMPLES ON REQUEST @ @ @ « 


J. L. HOPKINS & CO. 


IMPORTERS, MILLERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF PROFESS 
MILLED, ANALYZED CRUDE DRUGS ee 
Boston 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY Memphis 













































COMPANY 


31 Nassau Street, New York 





Association meetings:— KELCO Algin in Chicago 


Chemical Show, Grand Central Palace, New York, Dec. 1 to 6. your processing 


75 E. Wacker Drive 


530 W. Sixth Street 
Los Angeles 
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VERKOCHT ANN 
R. J. PRENTISS 


(DUTCH FOR “SOLD TO R. J. PRENTISS”’ ) 


Fully aware of the impending shortage of certain 
imported Botanical Drugs, our foreign agents are 
redoubling their efforts to discover new sources and, 
even more important, see that shipments arrive 
safely in United States. If Botanical Drugs are to be 
had, our buyers know where and how to get them. 
When the familiar sentence ‘‘Sold to R. J. Prentiss’’ 
rings out in some far off market, the local mer- 
chants know that another choice group of Botanicals 
has been sold... for Prentiss buys only ‘‘The Best 
in Botanicals.”’ 






R. J. PRENTISS & CO. 


8O JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





General Exporter and Importer 
of Raw Materials 
from the 
Near East and Orient 


Specializing in Gum Tragacanth 


165 BROADWAY WOrth 2-2473,-2474 NEW YORK, N.Y. 








IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS: 
GUM ARABIC GUM TRAGACANTH 
LOCUST BEANGUM = GUM KARAYA 
MENTHOL CRYSTALS JAPAN WAX 


UL ee 


CPA O MS a Da 


27-2750 
Representatives: 






CHICAGO: J. H. DELAMAR & SON, 160 E. ILLINOIS ST, 
NEW ENGLAND: P. A.HOUGHTON,INC,,BOSTON, MASS 


PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO.,36 KENILWORTH ST, 


VanillaBeans—Tonka Beans 
Thurston & Braidich, Importers, 286 Spring Street, New York 



















OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Flowers 


Borage.—Small stocks closely held. 
No additions to stock recently. 


Clover.—Domestic collection fair. 
Cost comparatively high. Current call 
quiet. 

Elder.—Fair quantities domestic 
goods collected. Prices exceptionally 
firm. 

Pyrethrum.—Fair 
petitive market. 
shading noted. 


demand. Com- 
Tendency toward 


Gums 


Aloe.—Strong in primary markets. 
Firm locally. Demand normal. 

Arabic.—Fairly competitive market 
not likely to continue long. Future 
depends on arrival more gum from 
primary market. 

Benzoin.—Sumatra higher at 26c. to 
28c. per pound. Some difficulty in 
assuring future arrivals replacement 
goods. 

Mastic.—Next to nothing available. 
Prices virtually nominal. 

Sandarac.—More goods from pri- 
mary market impossible. Local stocks 
scraping bin bottoms. Prices strong 
and about nominal. 


Herbs and Leaves 


Aconite.—No spot stocks known to 
be available. 

Bucu.—Firm at the recent advance. 
Reasonably active. 

Henbane.—-Little if any available. 
All prices subject to confirmation. 

Henna.—In very fair reserve. No 
shortage likely soon. 

Marjoram. — French nominal at 
higher price of 75c. per pound. 

Thyme.—Spanish shaded to 17%c. 
to 18c. per pound. No firm offerings 
of French noted. 


Miscellaneous 


Colocynth Pulp. — More trading 
noted. Generally very firm. 

Ergot.—No change in general posi- 
tion. No further price decline. 

Grains of Paradise—Lower at 34c. 
to 35c. per pound. More competitive. 

Kola Nuts. — Requirements filled 
with reasonable promptness. Prices 
firm. 


Roots 


Arnica.—Anything available subject 
to close export control. 

Arrow.—Excellent demand at well 
Stabilized prices. 

Calamus.—Domestic root filling a 


real need. Prices favorable. Little 
foreign root here. 
Ipecac.—Some say market tends 


firmer. Good activity. 

Licorice.—Recent arrivals India root 
were large. Comparatively new item, 
this market. Importers report goods 
not yet released. Spanish natural, 
spot, quoted 30c. to 33c. per pound; 
powdered, 35c. to 38c. 


Seeds 


Anise.—Cyprus down sharply to 34c. 
to 35c. per pound. 

Caraway.—Market $1 to $1.05 per 
pound, a slight drop. 

Cardamom.—Green seed 
95c. to 98c. per pound. 

Celery.—Indian shaded to 46c. to 
47c. per pound. New crop influence. 

Coriander.—Fractionally lower at 
1034c, to 11%c. per pound; bleached, 
12c. to 12%c. 

Dill.—Easier. More’ competitive. 
Lower at 8c. to 8%c. per pound. 

Poppy.—Indian shaded to 8c. to 
9c. per pound. New crop influence. 


lower at 


Spices 
Cassia. — Selected Chinese rolls 
shaded to 16c. to 16%c. per pound. 
Batavia and Saigon very firm. 





Ginger.—Bright grinding Jamaica 
root down to 36c. to 37c. per pound. 
African shaded to 30c. to 3lc. No 
other changes. 

Pepper.—White Java Muntok down 
to 91%4c. to 9%c. per pound; Singapore 
Muntok, 9c. to 9%c. Reds and blacks 
steady. In good request. 

Trading in black pepper futures on 
the New York Produce Exchange 
from November 1 to November 7, in- 
clusive, comprised 115 contracts. Fol- 





lowing is a price record for the 
week:— 

-——-Cents per pound — 

High, w. Close. 
BU civecscave 6.05 5.97 5.97@5.99 
Pe x eernsneton 6.20 6.14 6.14@6.17 
September ...... 6.32 6.24 6.21@6,27 
December ....... 5.91 5.81 5.83@5.84 


Pimento.—Down to 18%ec. to 19c. 
per pound, spot. Might be shaded. 
November shipment, 17%c. to 18c. 
December shipment, 18c. to 18%%4c. 





U.S. Revenue Returns 


Show Gain in September 


Collections of excise taxes by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, Wash- 
ington, for September, 1941, compared 
with September, 1940, as follows:— 


Taxes Collected 





—— September——-—_, 
1. 1940. 
Coconut, ete., 
oils, processed, 2, 299,445.22 1,555, 277.36 
Distilled spirits, 
domestic, ex- 
cise tax $3 per 
Ballon ......4. 45,225,526.73 29,596,590.45 
Distilled spirits, 
imported, ex- 
cise tax $3 per 
SALON .ecsccee 4,441,526.25 2,217,078.82 
Gasoline ....... 33,854,755.32 27,049,078.16 
Lubricating oils. 3,576,516.35 2,523,120.28 
DEGREE stevaccs §  -eecess . Seweee 
Narcotics, in- 
cluding special 
SO. ansccanss 16,243.93 28,348.78 
Oleomargarin ex- 
cise taxes..... 93,418.30 72,134.25 
O1eom argarin 
special taxes.. 30,399.72 24,025.88 
Toilet prepara- 
Sarr 653,896.02 537,906.38 
Transportation of 
oil by pipeline 1,084,838.55 904,727.10 


Total internal 
revenue. . .$1,053, 458, 231.04 $654,622,519.88 


Quantities Taxed 


r7—— Sept ember——-— 
1941. 1940. 

Distilled spirits, do- 
mestic, tax gallons. 15,338,174 10,022,663 
Distilled spirits, im- 
ported, tax gallons. 1,530,774 792,441 
Distilled spirits, rec- 
tified, proof gallons 4,672,035 3,352,836 
Oleomargarin, colored 
ee er 34,082 31,498 
Oleomargarin, uncol- 
GEOG cccvcdsevescces 34,291,000 27,196,460 





CALIFORNIA COLDPRESSED 
~ 


This delicious flavoring oil 
offers food and beverage 
manufacturersevery possible 
advantage — true, tangy 
flavor, crystal clarity, high 
solubility and absolute uni- 
formity. A product of Amer- 
ican industry and enterprise, 
grown, cultivated and ex- 
tracted under the most 
modern, sanitary conditions, 
it is no wonder that 
“‘Exchange”’ Brand OIL OF 
LEMON USP outsells all 
other brands combined by 
the wide margin of three to 
one! ‘Phone or wire for 
spot quotation.... 


SIX MONTHS’ CONTRACTS 
STILL AVAILABLE ! 


3 


=e 


PRITISCHE BROTHERS, Ine. 





76 WINTH AVENUE NEW YORK, &. ¥. 

eeance sroces 
soston CHICAGO 10S ANGELES St Lome TORONTO, CANADA were oF 
Sees BF GHtetOm, & F. AMS SEF44GES (984) FERwee 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Essential Oils, 
Aromatic Chemicals 


Peppermint Turns Strong—Eucalyptus Up, Spot and Forward 
—Eucalyptol Climbing—Artificial Sassafras and Safrol 
Stocks Dwindle—Cassia Higher—Thymol Nominal 


Price upheavals were common in the market for essential oils and 
aromatic chemicals during the past week. Practically all the news 
of the period was adverse so far as consumers were concerned. 

A ship bearing Far Eastern oils was believed lost at sea. Cables 
noted sharp rises in prices for eucalyptus oil which naturally affected 
eucalyptol on spot. The almond crop report was adverse and accounted 
for much higher prices for sweet oil on the Pacific Coast. 

The situation in cassia oil was just short of desperate and the end 
of the rise was not in sight. Peppermint farmers stiffened their views 
on values and showed no disposition to sell. Anise rebounded in spot 
and forward positions. Hydroxycitronellal and all benzyl compounds 
met a demand far beyond producers ability to meet on a prompt de- 
livery basis. Thymol was just about wiped out of the picture. 

Demand pushed suppliers hard. Plenty of orders were tendered but 
many if not most of them went onto the backlog to be filled in 


their turn—and there were plenty 
of orders ahead of the new busi- 
ness accepted last week. The 
supply situation was such as to 
make substitutes more and more 
the reliance of many manufactur- 
ing consumers. 


Essential Oils 


Almond.—Due for higher spot 
prices. Primary market quotations at 
least 15c. over spot. Crop declared 
poor. 

Anise.—Rebounds 
$1.05 to $1.10 per 
placement position. 

Bay—Firm at recent advances. 
Moving well with upward tendency. 

Bergamot.—Limited quantities gen- 
uine oil prices $22 to $24 per pound. 
Seem to be sample lots for the most 
part. 

Bois de Rose.—Strong at rise late 
in previous week. Tending higher. 

Cassia.—Minimum at $7.75 to $8 per 
pound following sales at $7.50. Every- 
thing encourages view that advance 
will go much further. 

Cedarleat.—Growing stronger. 
dency upward. Stocks moderate. 

Cedarwood.—Dbtfinitely higher at 
33c. to 35c. per pound, drums; cans, 
35c. to 36c. Tigher position in country. 

Citronella—Ceylon oil cheaper at 


to minimum of 
pound due to re- 


ten- 


**Spanish”’ Oils 

Set it down that there is little 
importation of cade, origanum, 
rosemary, sage, spike lavender, 
and thyme by direct shipment 
from Spain. 

Set it down, also, that indi- 
rect importations of said oils 
from Morocco, Tunisia, Pales- 
tine and Syria are not much 
more tangible than ectoplasm. 

Finally, set it down that the 
London stocks are being in part 
transferred to the United 
States. 

Dislocation of sources of sup- 
ply started in the Spanish Civil 
War days when, after the con- 
quering Franco Facists took 
over, some important Spanish 
shippers were found to have 
fled to London with their 
stocks. 

Blockades involving Morocco 
and Tunisia came with World 
War No. 2, in the progress of 
which shipments from Palestine 
and Syria were crippled. 

Transfer of London stocks to 
agency warehouse in New York 
has been afoot for some time. 
By the end of the year, 2,000 


pounds of Spanish origanum, 
2,000 pounds of sage, 13,000 
pounds of rosemary, 20,000 


pounds of spike lavender, and 
3,000 pounds of cade will have 
created a reservoir of some 
40,000 pounds of oil for Amer- 
ican distribution. 








Price Changes 


Advanced 


Anise, 10c. per Ib. 

Cassia, 50c. per Ib. 
Cedarleaf, 7c. per Ib. 
Cedarwood, 3c. per Ib. 
Croton, 60c. per Ib. 
Eucalyptus, 5c. per Ib. 
Eucalyptol, 35c. per Ib. 
Guaiacwood concentrate, 40c. 
Hemlock, 2c. per Ib. 
Hydroxycitronellal, 65c. 
Juniper tar, 23c. per Ib. 
Lavender, spike, 15c. per Ib. 
Origanum, 55c. per bb. 
Rosemary, 20c. per Ib. 
Peppermint, 25c. per Ib. 
Thymol, 65c. per Ib. 


Reduced 


Citronella, Ceylon, 10c. per Ib. 
Coriander, $1 per Ib. 


per Ib. 


per Ib. 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
twenty typical essential oils on 
the basis of 100 for August 1, 

1914, compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week. month. year. 
230.9 228.8 227.0 154.1 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 


——_—_—_—_—_—_——————_————=_—= 


85c. to 95c. per pound. Java oil un- 
changed but showing less _ tension 
than a short time back. 

Clove.—Active. Not too plentiful. 
Tending higher. 

Coriander.—Selling at $25 to $30 
per pound, a shade lower. Very small 
stocks. Prices subject to confirma- 
tion. 

Croton.—Bringing $3 to $3.25 per 
pound under moderate offerings. Gen- 
erally firmer at rise. 

Eucalyptus.—Cables from Australia 
5c. to 7c. per pound higher. Spot up 
to 70c. to 75c. per pound in drums. 
Quite scarce. 

Geranium.—Not too much available. 
Still, stocks better than they were at 
one time. Little competition. Good 
demand. 

Ginger.—Strong and scarce. Sellers 
declare prices subject to confirmation. 


Raw material slightly lower last 
week. 
Hemlock.—Better demand puts 


price up to 95c. to $1.15 per pound. 
Juniper Tar.—In moderate supply. 
Prices higher at 95c. to $1 per pound. 
Lavender.—Prices immensely §sta- 
ble. Stocks conservative. Future ar- 
rivals highly uncertain. Supply con- 
served closely. Spike higher at $2.60 
to $3 per pound in drums. 
Lemon.—Limited stocks of imported 
goods available. Come from Uruguay. 
Main dependence remains on domes- 
tic oil. Prices firm with stabilization 
current for time being. 
Lime.—Mexican ideas on _ prices 
show further advanced. Practically 
even with spot distilled at $8.25 to 
$8.50 per pound. Situation grows 
tighter in all markets. 
Orange.—Special efforts made to 
expand interest in South American 


Current prices on essential oils and aromatic chemicals are given in the alpha- 
betical list of prices beginning on page 7 


Association meetings:— 


Chemical Show, Grand Central Palace, New York, Dec. 1 to 6. 
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A Big Economy Plus 
For Lemongrass Users 


OIL LEMONGRASS 
SUBSTITUTE No. 619 MM&R 


Closely approximates Genuine Oil Lemongrass 
Native in odor and character. Its economy of 
use and quality make it ideal for perfume and 


odor coverage in laundry and toilet soaps, liquid 
soaps, polishes, insecticides, fly sprays, disin- 
fectants and innumerable other products: 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, 1. 


Concentrated Flavers . ied 1985 

16 16 DESBROSSES ‘STREET, NEV NEW YORK, N.Y. 
CHICAGO: 221 North La Salle Street 

CANADA: Richardson Agencies, Ltd., 454 King St., W., Toronto 





Any problems in the 
Essential Oil line ? 


If so, let us help you. We are manufacturers 
and our experience covers a period of fifty-five 
years. 


Samples and quotations furnished with pleasure. 
* 


GEORGE LUEDERS & CO. 
427-429 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK 
Factory: Brooklyn Branches: Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal 


D. W. HUTCHINSON & CO., Inc. 
ESSENTIAL OILS EXPORT 


Established 1896 New Yerk City 





IMPORT 
162-164 Front Street 


TOMBAREL 


Supreme Flower Essences 
Surfine Essential Oils 
Basic Perfume Materials 


Special Perfume Creations for 
All Purposes 


Citragold Brand Oils 


ORANGE 
LEMON 

LIME and 
GRAPEFRUIT 


E. A. SILZLE: CORPORATION 


1300 West 8th Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Cable Address: 


Tombarel Products Corp. CITRAGOLD Los A. 
s Angeles 


9-11 East 19th Street, New York, N.Y. 


BENZALDEHYDE 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Wan SCHAACK CHEMICAL WorkKS, INC. 


3430 Henderson Street Chicago 
Eastern Representative: Robert & Co., 25 Broad St., New York 
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Distillers and Importers cf Essential Oils, special- 
izing in genuine Spanish Rosemary, Spike Laven- 
der, Sage, Thyme, etc. Manufacturers of Aroma- 
tics, Perfume Bases, and Terpeneless Oils. Special 

















Citsenelis, compounds for all kinds of Soaps, Disinfectants, 
Cloves, Sprays and Insecticides. 

Labdanum, Ned 
Cade, Samples gladly submitted. Send us your problems 

Also Lemon, 





STANDARD SYNTHETICS, Inc. 
119 West 25th Street ¢ New York, N. Y. 


Orange, Limes, 
Peppermint Oils, 
etc. 
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PERFECT FOR PERFUMING 


@ LIQUID CLEANSERS 
e POLISHES, ETC. 





e LAUNDRY SOAPS 


EVEN when oil of citronelle was 

low in price and easy to obtain, 
, JAVONELLA was a reliable 
+ favorite. A great many manufac- 
turers preferred its finer, cleaner 
odor, its uniform quality and con- 
sistent economy. And now that 
Citronella is high in price and 
difficult to get, JAVONELLA 
is more important than ever before. 
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e WASHING POWDERS 






MORE IMPORTANT THAN EVER! 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
AND QUOTATION 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


oils from Brazil and Argentina. Deal- 
ers say California oil is backbone of 
market. 


Origanum.—Spanish oil strong and 
in strong hands. Market higher at 
$2.85 per pound. 


Rosemary.—Higher at $1.40 to $1.45 
per pound, drums. Spanish oil close- 
ly held. Most dealers’ stocks mod- 
erate. 

Peppermint.—Uprising of prices in 
Middle West. Farmers’ ideas around 
$4 per pound for natural. Show no 
desire to sell. View inflation as cer- 
tain. Count merchandise more val- 
uable than dollars. Spot up to $4 to 
$4.25 natural; redistilled, $4.25 to $4.50. 


Aromatic Chemicals 


Anethol.—Firmer due to upthrust in 
raw material prices. 

Anisic Aldehyde.—Tends toward 
firmer position. Raw material up. 

Benzaldehyde.—Strong. Scarce. No 
improvement in sight. 

Benzyl Acetate——Strong. Production 
far behind orders. Insufficient raw 
material continues. 

Benzyl Alcohol.—Little chance for 
improvement in supplies. 

Benzyl Benzoate-——Demand far in 
excess of output of plants. Demand 
excellent. Heavy backlog of orders 
exists, 

Benzyl Cinnamate.—Demand main- 
tained at high level. Presses producers 
sorely. Output insufficient. 

Benzyl Isoeugenol.—Straining to- 
ward higher levels as supply proves 
insufficient to meet needs. 

Benzyl Propionate.—Shortages pre- 
vail. Likely to continue. 

Benzyl Salicylate.—Strong position. 
Demand _ undiminished. Stocks no 
larger. 

Cinnamic Alcohol.—Purely nominal 
market. No open market offerings. 
Limited output goes to regular cus- 
tomers. 

Eucalyptol—Raw material advanc- 
ing. Eucalyptol higher at $1.50 to 
$1.60 per pound. 

Eugenol.—Very firm. Good demand. 
Supply moderate. 

Geraniol. — Consumption requires 
added production hard to get. Very 
firm market. 

Heliotropine.—Purely nominal ar- 
ticle. Raw material exceptionally 
searce. Also high. Nominally around 
$5 per pound. 


Hydroxycitronellal.— Demand far 
ahead of factory output. Prices up to 
$5.90 to $6.05 per pound. 

Linalyl Acetate.—Excellent demand. 
Supplies short. 

Methyl Salicylate—No surplus in 
view of diversion of raw material to 
defense industries. Excellent call. 

Phenylethyl Acetate——Not so much 
demand. No easier situation as to 
supply. 

Safrol—Tending higher in keeping 
with production ‘costs and decreasing 
raw material supplies. 

Strolyl Acetate—Demand finds 
market short of prompt delivery sup- 
plies. 

Thymol.—Extremely scarce. First 
hands’ output crippled by insufficient 
raw materials and chemicals. Market 
$3 per pound nominal. 

Vanillin—Demand active. Supply 
shows no surplus. Prices firm to 
strong. 





Toilet Goods Association 
To Save Paper in Displays 

By resolution directed to the Of- 
fice of Production Management and 
to leading trade associations in other 
fields, the Toilet Goods Association is 
voluntarily offering to reduce the 
tonnage of paper used in window dis- 
plays, counter displays, and similar 
materials. 

The T.G.A. resolution urges other 
industries which are large consumers 
of paper and paperboard in advertis- 
ing display material to adopt the 
same policy. It follows a survey of 
the industry’s needs for paper and 
paperboard whick was directed, not 
only at displays, but also at packaging 
and shipping materials. The associa- 
tion through this survey came to the 
conclusion that the display field of- 
fered the most satisfactory basis for 
the conservation of paper. 


— 


Flavoring Extract Makers 
Annual Meeting May 18-20 


The Flavoring Extract Manufac- 
turers Association of the United States 
will hold its thirty-third annual con- 
vention in the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
this city, May 18-20. John H. Beach, 
of Seeley & Co., this city, president 
of the association, has called a meeting 
of the executive and entertainment 
committees for May 17. 
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FLAVOR 





DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 


180 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ASK OUR JOBBERS FOR SAMPLES 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC. 


76 Ninth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Distributors for: CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE » Products Department, Ontario, California 


Producing Plant: The Exchange Orange Products Company, Ontario, California 


Copyright. 1941 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, Products Dept, 
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Petroleum Products 


North Texas Crude Oil Price Raised by Prominent Buyers—OPA 


Criticizes Move and Asks for Conference—Government 


Also Protests Gulf 


Coast Gasoline Prices 


The majority of the large buyers of crude oil in the North Texas 
Fields last week advanced the posted price by 7 cents per barrel. The 
new price brings the schedule for those fields on a parity with Okla- 


homa-Kansas, where it had been 7 cents a barrel higher. 


Leon Hen- 


derson, Price Administrator, promptly announced the advance was 
without his approval, and sent telegrams to the buyers asking them to 


come to Washington for a conference. 


He also sent telegrams to 


twenty-two independent Gulf Coast refiners calling their attention to 
the fact that they are charging 14 cent per gallon more than the 6%- 
cent price established for Gulf Coast gasoline. He asked that the OPA 


be observed. 


Nothing transpired last week to relieve the stringency prevailing in 
the market for many refined petroleum products. Paraffin remained 
very scarce and in heavy demand, with the trade still awaiting a price 
ceiling decision by the Office of Price Administration. Petrolatums and 
white mineral oils were attracting considerable buying attention, but 


supplies were short and offerings 
limited. Bidding for various sol- 
vents and naphthas was active, 
but suppliers were resisting efforts 
to overload them with orders. Bu- 
tane and propane remained very 
tight. 


Solvents and Diluents 


Aromatic Naphthas. — Heavy de- 
mand. Market tight. Prices firm. 

Cleaners’ Naphtha.—Good call. Ship- 
ments large. Prices steady. 


Lacquer Diluent.—Offerings small. 
Stocks low. Demand heavy. Prices 
firm. 


Mineral Spirits—Paint trade active 


buyers. Prices unchanged. 
Rubber Solvent.—Demand continued 


to taper. Prices steady. 

Stoddard Solvent.—Movement large. 
Consumers bidding actively. Prices 
firm. 

V. M. & P. Naphtha.—Continued 
good call reported. Quotations stable. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Chicago—Nov. 7 
Petroleum solvents and diluents have 


been in good call, with tone strong. 
Supplies are not large and in some 
grades there is a decided pinch. 

Aromatic Naphthas.—Inquiry active, 
prices strong. 


Cleaners’ Napntha.—Supplies limited, 


market firm. 


Lacquer Diluent.—Tone tight, prices 
holding. 

Mineral Spirits—Good call, no price 
change. 

Rubber Solvent.—Quiet situation, prices 
steady. 


Stoddard Solvent.—Orders brisk, quo- 


tations holding. 
V. M. & P. Naphtha.—Movement good, 


prices firm. 


New Orleans—Nov. 7 


Little change was noted in the do- 
mestic market on cleaning solvent and 
V. M. & P. naphtha. Prices were firm 
and a conservative demand continued. 








Cleaning Solvent—Demand routine; 
price unchanged. 
{} 
Natural Gasoline 


The production of natural 
gasoline in August increased to 
5,639,000 barrels, a daily average 
of 182,000 barrels, the Bureau of 
Mines reported last week. 
August production compares 
with a July output of 5,252,000 
barrels, a daily average of 169,- 
000. 

For the first eight months of 
1941 manufacturers of natural 
gasoline in this country have 
produced 40,512,000 barrels, 
compared to 36,006,000 barrels 
produced in the corresponding 
period of 1940. The most sub- 
stantial increase in the country 
was reported in Louisiana, 
where August production was 
nearly double that reported in 
July. Texas production was up 
about 4,500,000 barrels and the 
Oklahoma output = advanced 
1,200,000 barrels. 
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Price Changes 


Advanced 
Petroleum, crude, bulk, at well, North 
Texas, 7c. per bbl. 
Reduced 


None 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 
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V. M. & P. Naphtha.—Normal demand; 
no change in price. 


San Francisco—Nov. 7 

Practically all divisions of the petro- 
leum specialties market remain active, 
with little of new feature to report. 
Prices have not changed. 

Aromatic Naphthas. — Demand 
good. 

Petroleum Thinners.—Demand active. 

Lacquer Diluent.—Production moving 
steadily into consumers’ hands. 

V.M. & P. Naphthas.—Active. 

Rubber Solvent.—Routine. 

Stoddard.—Very fair. 

Cleaners’ Naphtha.—Routine. 


very 


Tulsa—Nov. 7 


A steady stream of inquiries is com- 
ing into the market for specialties. 


Cleaners’ Naphtha.—Fair call, prices 
unchanged. 
Stoddard Solvent. — Steady demand, 


prices unchanged. 

V.M. & P. Naphtha.—Good takings by 
paint manufacturers, prices firm. 

Mineral Spirits—Good demand, prices 
firm. 

Lacquer Diluent. 
prices firm. 

Rubber’ Solvent. 
prices unchanged. 
ings, prices firm. 


— Fewer offerings, 


— Lower activity, 


Lighter Fractions 


Butane.— Very _ scarce. Demand 
heavy. Price firm. 
Heptane.—Good all. Price un- 


changed. 

Hexane. — Satisfactory movement, 
Inquiries active. Price steady. 

Octanes.—Fair contract demand. 
Price unchanged. 

Pentanes.—More new business re- 
ported. Contract movement large. 
Quotations unchanged and firm. 

Propane.—Very _ scarce. Demand 
heavy. Tone stable. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Chicago—Nov. 7 
Strong market tone is continuing in 
these products. Supplies are still lag- 
ging behind buying. 


Butane.— Offerings small. Prices 
strong. 

Heptane.—Movement good, market un- 
changed. 

Hexane.— Demand gooi, no _ price 
change. 

Octane. — Active interest, quotations 
holding. 


Pentanes.—Buying interest good, mar- 


ket unchanged. 
Propane.—Supply limited, prices stiff. 


Tulsa—Nov. 7 
Demand for all light fractions con- 
tinues at the peak of the year, with 


offerings exceedingly scarce and rising 
production still short of demand. 


Current prices on petroleum and its pruducts are given in the alphabetical list 
of prices beginning on page 7 





Association meetings:— 


Chemical Show, Grand Central Palace, New York, Dec. 1 to 6. 
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Butane.—Fewer offerings, prices firm. 


Propane. — Offerings scarce, prices 
strong. 

Pentane. — Good demand, quotations 
firm, 


Petrolatums and Waxes 


Paraffin.—Very tight. Offerings lim- 
ited. Price nominal. 

Petrolatums.—Strong demand. Few 
spot offerings. Prices unchanged. 

White Mineral Oils. — Movement 
narrower due to few offerings. Sup- 
plies short. Prices steady. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Chicago—Nov. 7 


Trade in general is good in these items. 
Buyers in most cases are seeking addi- 
tional material and suppliers are not 
inclined to expand their bookings. 


Paraffin.—Actve demand, prices strong. 
Petrolatums.—Offerings limited, mar- 
ket firm. 
White Mineral Oils——Orders extensive, 
no price change. 
Tulsa—Nov. 7 


Market activity continues at fair level 
with quotations well maintained. 


Paraffin.—Broad inquiries, prices firm. 


Petrolatum. — Demand fair, prices 
steady. 


Fuels and Lubricants 


Gasoline.— Demand fair. Prices 
firm. 

Kerosene.—Satisfactory movement. 
Prices steady. 

Lubricating Oils.— Pennsylvania 
grades in good demand. Prices firm. 


Crude Oil Price Changes 


Buyers of crude from North Texas 
fields advanced the price 7c. per barrel, 
bringing it in line with the Oklahoma- 
Kansas price. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Chicago—Nov. 7 


Gasoline remains easy. Kerosene is 


quiet. Lubricating oils are in good de- 
mand. 

Gasoline.—Tone easy, prices little 
changed. 

Kerosene.— Movement fair, market 


prices unchanged. 
Lubricating Oils.—Good orders, quota- 
tions firm. 


New Orleans—Nov. 7 
Firmness prevails in market on gaso- 
line and kerosene, quotations remaining 
unchanged. 
Gasoline.—Market normal; price stable. 
Kerosene. — Demand moderate; no 
change in price. 


Tulsa—Nov. 7 

There has been a falling off in buying 
of gasoline as a result of lower tempera- 
tures. 

Gasoline. — Offerings more plentiful, 
prices easy. 

Kerosene.—Fair buying, quotations un- 
changed. 

Lubricants.—Refiners behind 
ments, prices strong. 


A.P.I, Reviews 
Research Progress 


in ship- 





—Continued from page 5 

ernment will insure adequate priorities 
for tools and materials, and if all gov- 
ernment agencies having to do with oil 
will let the industry cooperate fully in 
furnishing whatever materials and sup- 
plies are necessary for national defense 
and civilian needs, there will be funda- 
mentally no oil problem. 


J. A. Brown, president of the So- 
cony-Vacuum Company, estimated 
Germany probably is getting along on 
about 250,000 barrels of petroleum 
daily, only a little more than one- 
twentieth of the United States produc- 
tion. 


Federal Control 


Some measure of Federal control of 
the oil industry was “surely and in- 
evitably” coming unless the industry 
exerted enough self-control to prevent 
waste and “intemperate exploitation,” 
Harold Ickes, Petroleum Coordinator, 
declared at the meeting. So far as 
he knew, the Petroleum Coordinator 
said, the government had no wish to 
control. the .oil’ business, but if it ever 
took this step it would be “in the in- 
terest of conservation.” 

Mr. Ickes said that the tanker prob- 
lem would be “troublesome” through- 
out the emergency, and asserted that 
the potential supply of 100 octane gas- 
oline for aviation purposes would come 
far short of supplying our own needs 


and those of Great Britain, Russia and 
China even by January 1, 1943. 

Representative William P. Cole, jr., 
of Maryland, told the oil men that this 
country, Britain and her allies were 
likely to need 5,000,000 barrels of pe- 
troleum daily from us by July, 1943, 
and said that compared with the pres- 
ent all-time peak production of 4,100,- 
000 barrels daily. 

Ralph K. Davies, deputy petroleum 
coordinator, warned that “either 
there must be voluntary coordination 
or rigid regulation.” He added:— 

But it is our current rate of discov- 
ery, and the relatively smaller size of 
the fields, that gives us concern in these 
days, when not only our present de- 
fense needs require that we produce 
more, but our future security makes 
it imperative that we do so efficiently. 

Enforced curtailment of oil produc- 
tion and the necessity for reducing 
costs and increasing efficiency have 
encouraged a definite trend toward 
“slim-hole” drilling in the petroleum 
industry, the institute was told. Re- 
port of a survey of 2,300 oil wells in 
all sections of the country, made by 
I. W. Alcorn, of the Pure Oil Co., and 
J. U. Teague, of the Hogg Oil Com- 
pany, both of Houston, Texas, indi- 
cated that the great majority of small- 
diameter wells are being drilled with 
an eight and three-quarter-inch hole 
in which five and one-half inch cas- 
ing is being set. 

The trend toward the’ smaller- 
diameter wells, or “slim holes,” is gen- 
eral, the speakers told the institute’s 
division of production group session 
on production practice. They said 
that substantial savings are being 
realized in initial well costs, and that 
smaller-diameter wells are being 


drilled both in exploratory and proven 
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operations, and are being completed 
with smaller-diameter casing. 


Oil Flow Studied 

Seeking to find methods of increas- 
ing the efficiency of production of oil 
from underground reservoirs, petro- 
leum production technologists attend- 
ing the meeting discussed the factors 
influencing the movement of oil in the 
earth. Research workers reviewed 
their findings in the continuing search 
for ways and means whereby oil can 
be induced to flow more easily from 
porous subterranean strata, particu- 
larly in fields where initial flow has 
declined and the oil must be pumped 
from the wells. 


Hydrocarbon Compounds 

Efforts to ascertain the number and 
nature of the hydrocarbon compounds 
in petroleum were reported as mak- 
ing progress, with eight previously 
unavailable hydrocarbons from the 
kerosene fraction isolated and identi- 
fied. 

The report was made to the divi- 
sion of refining group session by 
Frederick D. Rossini and Beveridge 
J. Mair, both of Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Rossin is director and Mr. Mair 
senior research associate of an in- 
stitute research project now being 
carried on at the National Bureau 
of Standards. 

The new hydrocarbons were named 
as follows:—n-Dodecane; 1, 2, 3, 4- 
tetramethylbenzene; 5, 6, 7, 8-tetra- 
hydronaphthalene; 1-methyl-5, 6, 7, 8- 
tetrahydronaphthalene; 2-methyl-5, 6, 
7,  8-tetrahydronaphthalene; naph- 
thalene; 1-methylnaphthalene, and 2- 
methylnaphthalene. 

In the course of the institute re- 
search project, it was said, it has been 
possible to isolate and to identify 
forty-nine hydrocarbons in slightly 
more than one-half of the gasoline 
fraction of crude oil, which appears 
to be less complex than originally 
was supposed. Work on the lubri- 
cant fraction, however, has substan- 
tiated beliefs as to the complexity of 
the material, and while new methods 
were developed to meet increased dif- 
ficulties of the separations involved, 
no pure hydrocarbons have been 
isolated. 

In 1938 work on the lubricant frac- 
tion was held in abeyance, and in- 
vestigation of the kerosine fraction be- 
gan in the belief that findings would 
throw light on the relative abundance 
of different types of hydrocarbons in 
the lubricant fraction and also in gas- 
oil. It was reported that work on 
the gasoline fraction has revealed that 
aromatic hydrocarbons with ethyl and 
prolpy groups are present to a greater 
extent than in coal tar, heretofore the 
most important source of aromatics. 

The authors reported that without 
exception each of the best lots of 
the eight newly isolated and identified 
hydrocarbons were purer than any 
previously prepared, either syn- 
thetically or otherwise. 


Additional Research Work 

Twenty-two hydrocarbons ranging 
in molecular weight from 344 to 450 
have been prepared with a purity of 
95 percent or better and have been 
measured as to viscosity, density, 
melting point, boiling point, heat of 
vaporization, refractive index, etc., 
in an institute research project con- 
ducted at Pennsylvania State College 
for sixteen months, it was reported by 
J. N. Cosby and L. H. Sutherland, 
of Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. The report was read by 
C. R. Wagner, of the Pure Oil Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

The project was undertaken in a 
scientific effort to determine the prop- 
erties of carefully selected hydrocar- 
bons in the range of 25 to 60 carbon 
atoms to permit of more exact con- 
clusions concerning the effect of 
chemical structure on the physical 
properties in the range of lubricants. 
It is expected that the data will not 
only aid in making generalizations of 
value in the identification of hydro- 
carbons or hydrocarbon mixtures 
isolated from petroleum, but will sup- 
ply information needed in chemical- 
engineering calculations. 

Study of the chemical structure of 
lubricating oil has been under way 
since 1897, but difficulty always has 
attended the preparation of pure hy- 
drocarbons in the lubricant range of 
crude oil. Until recently virtually all 
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the research in this field has been 
carried on by Europeans, yet twenty- 
one of the twenty-two hydrocarbons 
isolated in the institute project have 
not been prepared before. 

Changes in structural type of the 
hydrocarbons were reported to exer- 
cise profound influence upon viscosity, 
a discovery of considerable impor- 
tance to manufacturers of lubricants. 


California Oils 

Methods of analyzing California 
crude oils, which differ not only from 
oils produced elsewhere in the United 
States but among themselves, were 
described by R. C. Mithoff, G. R. Mac- 
Pherson, and F. Sipos, of Standard 
Oil Co. of California, San Francisco. 
It was explained that variations in 
weight, viscosity, sulphur content, and 
boiling characteristics demand refin- 
ing requirements different than those 
of Mid Continent, Pennsylvania, and 
Texas crudes, 

The wide variations in character- 
istics necessitate both crude-oil analy- 
sis and variation in refining methods 
employed, the authors said, and they 
compared the California oils with the 
others and outlined the refining meth- 
ods used. 


Pipe Line Corrosion 

The newly-developed problem of 
combatting corrosion in gasoline pipe 
lines was discussed. Since the coun- 
try’s gasoline pipe line mileage is 
scarcely more than ten years old and 
totals only about 3,000 miles operated 
by nearly forty different companies, 
with only about a dozen operating as 
much as 200 miles, it was explained 
that research has been limited and the 
compilation of information from ex- 
perience attended by considerable 
difficulty. 

J. M. Pearson, of the Susquehanna 
Pipe Line Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., told the Division of Production 
group session on gasoline pipe lines 
that it is difficult even to ascertain 
exactly how much a gasoline line 
really corrodes. He compared the re- 
sults of measuring debris removed, of 
measuring the pipe wall, and of cor- 
rosion of test coupons introduced into 
the pipe, and said that so far as can 
be ascertained the rates of corrosion 
vary from less than 0.1 to two percent 
of the pipe weight annually. 


Mexico Advises Oil 


Firms to Accept Terms 


Mexico City, Nov. 4, 1941 

In what was interpreted as a kind 
of ultimatum, Ezequiel Padilla, the 
Mexican Foreign Minister, today ad- 
vised American oil companies whose 
properties in Mexico have been ex- 
propriated to accept without delay 
the solution to the problem suggested 
by him to the United States State De- 
partment. In a statement to the press 
he said that “it is to be hoped in their 
own interests the expropriated com- 
panies will become persuaded that 
further delay in settling this question 
would not be without prejudice to the 
companies.” 

The Minister referred to what he 
called “the campaign recently made in 
the United States press by certain 
representatives of the oil companies” 
and said that this would “change 
neither the spirit of positive justice 
with which the Mexican government 
considers the question nor the facili- 
ties that this government is disposed 
to grant for a juridically irreproach- 
able and internationally equitable so- 
lution.” 

His hidden threats caused bewilder- 
ment in oil circles here because of his 
reputation as the leader in efforts for 
reapproachment with the United 
States.* His threatening tone is at- 
tributed to his disappointment because 
the United States State Department 
has failed to bring the companies into 
line. 


Oil Tankers Returned 
From Britain Reach 15 


OPD Washington Bureau 
November 3, 1941 
Petroleum Coordinator Harold Ickes 
today announced that three more 
United States oil tankers had been re- 
leased from the British shuttle serv- 
ice. This makes fifteen returned to 
normal American service during Oc- 
tober. ‘Twenty-five more were ex- 
pected to be released by the British in 
November. 
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Guano Commercial Use 
One Hundred Years Old 


OPD Washington Bureau 
November 7, 1941 

The one hundredth anniversary of 
guano, one of the first commercial 
fertilizers to be used in the United 
States, is being observed this year, the 
Department of Agriculture reported 
today. The nitrogen-bearing fertilizer 
was first discovered in 1841 on islands 
off the Pacific coast of Peru. 

The product soon became an im- 
portant item of trade and until 1860 
was the principal fertilizer used in 
the United States. The industry as- 
sumed enormous proportions after it 
was discovered and in one tweny-year 
period guano valued at $20,000,000 
was marketed from one small group 
of islands. Today, Peru exports no 
guano to the United States and little 
to other countries, although it is still 
widely used by Peruvian farmers. 





Fertilizer Cartel 
Set Up in Germany 
OPD Washington Bureau 
November 4, 1941 
The Greater German Phosphate 
Union has been formed in Berlin to 
control the distribution of all phos- 
phate fertilizers in Germany, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce. 
The new union was made up of the 
Basic Slag Cartel, Berlin; the Super- 
phosphate Cartel, Berlin; and two 
companies, Kali-Chemie A. G., Ber- 
lin, and Chemirche Fabrik Kalk, 
G.m.b.H, Cologne. A collateral cartel 
agreements have been concluded be- 
tween the pkosphate union and the 
Nitrogen Syndicate, Berlin, covering 
the mixed fertilizer of the latter, 
which contains superphosphate. 


Webster to Head Chicago 
Office of American Potash 

The American Potash & Chemical 
Corporation, this city, announced last 
week that, effective November 15, 
W. A. Webster will be in charge of the 
Chicago office. He will replace J. W. 





McGinnis, who is confined to his home 
for an indefinite period due to ill- 














OFFICES: 
122 East 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. 








LEADING THE WORLD 
IN CHEMICALS 


The United States makes more chemicals — 
measured either in tons or dollars—than Germany, 
England, France, Italy, Japan and Russia put 
together, an authoritative commentator on the 


chemical industry has written. 


Along with producing more chemicals than 
anyone else, we have become by far the greatest 
chemical user in the world. The chemical con- 
sumption of the milltown of Pawtucket, R. I., 
has been estimated to be larger than that of the 
whole continent of South America. 


A leading raw material in the manufacture of 
chemicals is Sulphur. At our mines in Louisiana 
and Texas we have ample above-ground stocks of 
crude Sulphur — free from arsenic, selenium and 
tellurium and better than 99% per cent pure. 


FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 





ness. Mr. Webster was for thirteen 
years with the Chilean Nitrate Sales 
Corporation, this city. 


Fertilizer Ass’n to Discuss 


Effects of Defense Plan 


—Continued from page 5 
dent, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla. 

“Food in Peace and War,” Roy F. 
Hendrickson, Administrator, Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington. 

“Fertilizer Industry Adjustments Dur- 
ing the Emergency,” T. E. Milliman, 
Office of Price Administration, Washing- 


ton, 
Contract Distribution 


Managers Are Named 


OPD Washington Bureau 
November 4, 1941 
Appointment of three managers of 
newly-created field offices of the Con- 
tract Distribution Division of OPM 
was announced today by Director 
Floyd B. Odlum. F. J. Holman is man- 
ager of the office at Albany, N. Y. He 
was formerly connected with the So- 
cony Vacuum Oil Company. T. D. 
Harter is manager of the office at 
Syracuse, N. Y. T. Wilbur Weger is 
manager at Spokane, Wash. 


Chemicals Control Board 
Established in Venezuela 

Venezuela has established a Na- 
tional Price Control Board to regu- 
late prices on various commodities, 
including alkalies, alcohol, calcium 
carbide, dyes, insecticides, medicinals 
and fertilizers. 


Jefferson Lake Purchases 
Nevada Mill and Mines 
Manhattan, Nev., Nov. 3, 1941 

The Jefferson Lake Sulphur Com- 
pany, New Orleans, has purchased the 
War Eagle Mill and the surrounding 
group of eight lode claims, it has been 
reported here. The properties were 
acquired from Matt Kane, veteran 
Manhattan mining operator, and in- 
clude the Dexter group of four pat- 
ented claims, the Verden mine and 
Midas locations. 
































































MINES: 
Port Sulphur, La. 
Freeport, Tex. 
























































OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Fertilizer Materials 


Less Activity Reported in Organics End of Fertilizer Market 
—Fish Meal, Imported Tankage and Hoofmeal Advanced 


— Steamed 3%-50% 


Bone Meal Advanced 


A low level of activity was reported last week in the organics section 


of the fertilizer materials market. 


In most directions the volume of 


new business only could be described as very moderate, although con- 


tract movement held to fair tonnages. 


Blood was quiet, with tone firm. 


Bone materials were easing, with steamed domestic 3 and 50 stocks 


lowered. Domestic hoofmeal was 
was quoted at a higher figure. 
in somewhat higher quotations. 

Contract movement of chemical 
though there was little material 
available in the spot market. One 
exception to this was nitrate of 
soda which was being sold on a 
spot basis. Suphate of ammonia 
was very tight. Potash salts sup- 
plies were low. 


Nitrogenates 
Castor Pomace.—Fair interest in 
domestic material. Offerings normal. 
Price firm. 


Dried Blood.—Less interest being 
shown by consumers. Offerings nor- 
mal. Movement slow. Prices steady. 

Fish Scrap.— Menhaden meal ad- 
vanced $1 per ton, f.o.b. Baltimore. 
Dried menhaden futures at unchanged 
level. 

Nitrate of Soda—Spot offerings at 
previous levels. Demand well main- 
tained. Prices firm and unrevised. 

Nitrogenous Material.— Very tight. 
Offerings small. Prices nominal. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. — Demand 
large. Offerings small. Prices firm. 

Tankage.—Imported product ad- 
vanced 25c. per unit to $4.75 and 10c. 
cif. ports. Domestic product un- 
changed, with demand tapering. 


Potashes 


Consuming interest continued to run 
at previous levels. There were few 
spot offerings reported, prominent 
producers accomodating contract de- 
mand only. Supplies were tight. 
Prices were steady and unchanged. 


Phosphates 


Bone Materials.—Steamed domestic 
3 and 50 meal lowered $1 per ton to 
$38 to $40, f.o.b. Chicago. Other 
grades steady, with some easing re- 
ported. 

Superphosphate.—Market tight. De- 
mand heavy. Offerings small. Prices 
unchanged. 


Sulphur and Pyrites 


Crude sulphur movement remained 
normal during the week. There was 
a pick-up in call for nearby delivery, 





Fish Scrap ] 


| 

Operations of fishing com- } 

| panies in the Chesapeake Bay | 

| area were expected to come to a 

| complete stop by the end of last 
week. The fishing season had 
been longer than 
usual schools of 


somewhat 
because the 
|| menhaden had remained in the 

} area due to the mild weather. 
| However, in midweek the || 
migration to warmer waters 

|| Was underway. 

Practically all the contracts || 
held by Chesapeake Bay plants 
have been filled. Business this 
year to date has been better || 
than normal and is believed || 
running far ahead of last year. 
| This upswing in trade has been 
abetted by absence of substan- 
tial offers of foreign scrap. 
Production is at previous levels | 
and there is no indications that || 
a drop will be seen. As fishing 
| begins off the North Carolina 
coast the demand in the trade 
continues to hold, with about 
100 tons of Carolina production 
contracted for at the unchanged 


| price of $4.75 and 10c. 

















advanced and spot menhaden meal 


Imported tankage scarcity was reflected 


products continued fairly active, al- 





Price Changes 


Advanced 
Fish scrap, menhaden, meal, spot, $1 
per ton, f.o.b. Balto. factories 
Tankage, imp., 25c. per unit, c.i.f. 
orts 
Hoofmeal, 17%-18% ammon., bulk, ic. 
per unit, f.o.b. Chi. 
Reduced 
Bone meal, steamed, 3%-50%, $1 per 


ton, f.0.b. Chi. 


Comparative Values 


Index numbers compiled from 
four typical fertilizer materials, 
on the basis of 100 for August 1, 
1914, compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week. month, year. 
70.6 70.6 70.6 67.3 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 








stocks apparently begin- 
Price was steady 


consumers’ 
ning to grow short. 
and unchanged. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Atlanta—Nov. 7 


The market for fertilizer materials is 
slow. Buying of some lines does not 
pick up until after the meeting of The 
National Fertilizer Association in At- 
lanta. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Bulk, port basis, $30 
per ton. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Tight, $29 per 
ton, port basis. 

Cottonseed Meal.—8 per cent, $37.50 to 
$38 per ton, Southeastern points. 


Baltimore—Nov. 7 


The market for crude fertilizer ma- 
terials is reported quiet, with buyers 
showing a disposition to hold off. 

Fish Scrap.—About 100 tons of scrap 
were sold last week at $4.75 and 10c. per 
unit-ton, f.o.b. factory. About all of the 
contracts held by the Chesapeake Bay 
plants have been filled. Fish meal is 
quoted at $70 per ton. 

Superphosphate. — Nominal quotations 
of $9.50 per ton for run-of-pile, $10 per 
ton for 16 percent milled and screened 
stocks, and $12 per ton for 20 percent 
supplies are still held. 

Tankage.—Business was effected at 
$4.50 and 10c. per unit-ton for 11 to 12 
percent ground supplies. South Ameri- 
can material was last sold at $4.50 and 
10c. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Conditions as 
to this product are about as they have 
been with domestic business being done 
at 529 per ton. 


Chicago—Nov. 7 


Some price irregularity continues to be 
shown in the fertilizer materials market. 
Blood movement fair. Tankage is a little 
spotty. Bone materials are inclined to 
easiness. 

Blood.—Principal grade, $4.35 per unit. 

Tankage.—High grade, $4.50 and 10c.; 
hoofmeal, $3 to $3.05; liquid stick, $2.25 
to $2.50. 

Bone Materials. — Ground, steamed 
bone, 114 and 60 percent, $40 to $41; 3 
and 50 percent, $38 to $40; 442 and 50, $39 
to $40; grinding hoofs, pigs’ toes and 
waste horn materials, $40 to $42.50; cattle 
jaws, skulls and knuckles, $40 to $45; 
pork cracklings, soft pressed, $52.50 to 
$57.50; beef cracklings, soft pressed, $50 
to $55; hard pressed cracklings, per unit 
of protein, $1 to $1.05. 


San Francisco—Nov. 7 


There are no first hand offerings of 
either sulphate of ammonia or ammonia 
phosphate. Resales on sulphate have 
been reported as high as $52 per ton and 
on 16/20 ammonia phosphate up to $56. 





Association meetings:— 


American Society of Agronomy, Washington, Nov. 12-14. 
National Fertilizer Ass’n, Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 17-19. 


Chemical Show, Grand Central Palace, New York, Dec. 1 to 6. 
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Sulphate of Ammonia.—No first hand : 
Fish Meal. — Trading light Market 
off s. R i 
C ee esales at $50 to $52 per ton. steady. San Francisco Bay area produc- 
Nitrate of Soda.—100-pound bags, $33 tien, 67 reent tei 3 
per ton, ex vessel or warehouse. iiiiteamni "i erc ra ee = a — 
Superphosphate.— Domestic, 83c. per : Tankage ntaie ae as _ d. 50 
unit in bulk, f.o.b. San Francisco. Bags, Seen oe coe 
percent, $52.50 per ton, f.o.b. cars: 55 


99¢c. 

Ammonia Phosphate—Resale market 
reported currently on 16/20 at $55 to $56 
per ton. 
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percent, $56.50. Unground, dry rendered, 
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Industrial Uses ot Chemicals and Related Materials 
(“Where You Can Sell”) 


Seven-hundred-seventy-first Recapitulative Instalment — Fully Protected by Copyright 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


(Parenthetical figures are the numbers of patents in the United States or other countries, as designated) 


Acetoacetparaphenetidide 
Dye 
New intermediate for making— 
Yellow dyestuffs of the Hansa yel- 
low type, also variations of yel- 
low shades 





Betachloropropionyl Chloride 
Chemical 
New chemical available for experi- 
mental use 


Butylmercaptan, Normal 
(1-Butanethiol) 
(Additional uses—supplementary to 
information in the book, Uses and 
Applications of Chemicals and Re- 
lated Materials—see bottom of this 

page) 
Miscellaneous 


Repellent for— 

Rats (said to be the active ingredi- 
ent of the odor of the skunk; 
experiments are claimed to 
demonstrate that if this chemi- 
cal is mixed with honey and 
placed on commercial foods rats 
will not touch it for as long as 
four months after application, 
skunks being natural enemies 
of rats) 





Cadmium Dithiobenzoate 
Rubber 
Accelerator (U.S. 1440962 and 1440963) 
in— 
Vulcanizing 





Casein-Viscose Fiber 
(A synthetic fiber consisting of casein 
mixediwith viscose, reported in use 
. in various: countries, particularly in 
Europe, under various trade or 
' brand * names: —“Cisalfa” (Italian), 
“Fibramine,” (Belgian), “Lacisana,” 
(Italian) fiber) 


Textile 


Synthetic fiber said to offer the fol- 
lowing characteristics:— 
Affinity for wool dyes 
Parallel properties with viscose 
Possibilities for cross-dye effects 
when mixed with other fibers 





Cassareep 
(Cassaripe) 


(Cassava juice boiled to a viscous mo- 
lasseslike consistency) 


Food 
Base for— 
Sauces 
Condiment 
Ingredient of— 
Condiments 
Preservative for— 
Meat (Brazilian use) 


Pharmaceutical 


In compounding and dispensing prac- 
tice 





N-N’-Diphenylparaphe- 
nylenediamine 
Rubber 


Antioxidant in— 
Rubber compounding 





6-Ethoxy-2 :2:4-trimethyl- 
1:2-dihydroquinolin 
Chemical 
Starting point (Brit. 505113) in mak- 
ing— 

Antiagers and improvers of flex- 
cracking resistance for rubber 
compounds, with the aid of— 

Condensation of diphenylamine 
with acetone 

Phenylalphanaphthylamine 

Phenylbetanaphthylamine 


Gramocidine 


Animal Husbandry 
Chemotherapeutic agent (sponsored 
by the Rockefeller Institute and 
the United States Dept. of Agri- 
culture) reported to cure— 
Mastitis (a disease of cow’s udders 
which recently cut British milk 
production by 15 percent) 





Isobutylene Polymers 
Chemical 
(Continued from November 3 issue) 
Construction lining material resistant 
to— 
Alternate wetting and drying 
Atmospheric changes 


Attack by— 
Alcohols Ketones 
Bases Oxygenated 
Corrosive solvents 
chemicals Ozone 
Esters Strong acids 
Cracking 


Impact rupture 
Loosening by vibration 
Splitting 
Construction material for— 
Air, steam, and water hose 
Gaskets Packing 
(For other applications see “Mechani- 
eal,” “Clothing,” and “Miscella- 


neous” ) 
Clothing 
Improver in construction material 
for— 
Aprons 


Boots, waders, and hip boots for 
workers in petroleum refineries 
and other plants involving en- 
counters with corrosive chemi- 
cals 


Electrical and other utility workers’ 
clothing 


Gloves 

Hospital sheeting 
Infants’ wear 
Raincoats 
Waterproof clothing 


Dye 


(Uses and application similar to those 
given under “Chemical”) 


Electrical 


Improver in construction material 


for— 


Devices 
Electricians’ gloves 
Fan and blower blades, wheels, and 
parts 
Lineman’s blankets 
Motor and equipment parts 
Side plates and other parts 
Covering and lining agent for— 
Devices 
Fan and blower blades, wheels, and 
parts 
Side plates and other parts 
Damping agent for— 
Sounds 
Improver of— 
Ozone resistance of wire and cable 
insulation 
Insulating material for— 
Cable, cord, wire, connections, and 
the like 
Lampguards 
Motors, generators, and other equip- 
ment 
Panels, fixtures, devices, and the 
like 
Plating racks 
Tools, such as pliers, nippers, screw- 
drivers, drills, and the like 
Various other uses 


Vibrations 


Waterproofing agent for— 
Cable, wire, cords, connections, and 


the like 
Devices Fixtures 
Equipment Motors 


Highway Construction 


Improver and modifying agent for— 
Asphalt 
Asphalt compositions 


Leather 


Plasticizer for— 
Waxes in dressing and polishing 
compositions 
(See also “Chemical’—many of the 
applications there listed apply 
equally to this industry) 


Lubricant 


Imparter of— 
Nonleaking characteristics 
Stringyness in greases 
Plasticizer for— 
Lubricating compositions 


Waxes 
Mechanical 
Improver in construction material 
for— 
Bumpers Power trans- 
Conveyor belts mission belts 
Gaskets Pumps 
Elevator belts Valves 
Packing V belts 
Pipes and fittings 


Improver of— 

Chemical attack resistance of tank 
linings and other equipment 
coverings 

Resistance to repeated flexing 

Heat resistance in steam hose and 
belt covers 

Lining and covering agent for— 

Air-drill hose Pipe 

Belts Pumps 

Conveyor pins Perforated meta] 

Conveyor buckets Sand and gravel 


Dishwashing chutes 

racks Sandblast hose 
Drums Screens 
Fittings Steam hose 
Fire hose Spray hose 
Paint hose 


Tanks for acids, bases, alcohols, es- 
ters, ketones, and other corro- 
sive substances 

Tankcars for acids, bases, alcohols, 
esters, ketones, and other cor- 
rosive substances 

Valves Welding Hose 


Military 


Improver of— 
Impermeability of— 
Gasmasks 
Balloon cloth 


Miscellaneous 


Base material in— 
Caulking compounds 
Hot-melt coatings 
Linings and coatings for tanks, ket- 
tles and other equipment re- 
quiring resistance to ~ ozone, 
strong acids, bases, alcohols, es- 


ters, ketones, oxygenated sol- 
vents, and other corrosive sub- 
stances 
Improver in construction material 
for— 
Bathmats Gas meter 
Bottles diaphragms 
Buckets Kneeling mats 
Balloon fabric Mattresses 
Dippers Measures 
Dipping baskets Pails 
Fountain pens Rubber thread 
Fire hose Sink stoppers 
Funnels Stamp and pads 
Garden hose Typewriter pads 
Gasmasks Waterproofing 
Improver in damping agents for— 
Sound Vibration 


Do Your Own Allocating; Consult: — 
Uses and ‘Applications of Chemicals and Related ‘Materials 


A:cloth-bound book of'665"pages' (6 x 9) ‘containing 
information similar to that above on 5,167 materials 
$10; postage paid in U.S.; 39c. postage elsewhere 





Oils, Fats, and Waxes 
Modifying agent for— 
Waxes 
Plasticizer for— 
Waxes 
Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer 
(See “Chemical” and “Mechanical’’) 


Paper 


Plasticizer for— 
Waxes in coatings 
(See also “Chemical” and “Mechani- 
cal”—many of the applications 
there listed apply equally to 
this industry) 


Plastics 


Improver and modifying agent for— 
Asphalt Resins 


Plumbing and Pipefitting 


Improver in construction material 
for— 
Fittings Tanks 
Gaskets Valves 
Packing Washers 
Pipe 
Lining material for— 
Fittings Tanks 
Pipe Valves 
Rayon 


(See “Chemical”—many of the appli- 
cations there listed apply equal- 
ly to this industry) 

Resins 

Improver of— 

Low temperature flexibility 
Moisture vaporproofness 
Sealing strengths 

Modifying agent 

Plasticizer 

Rubber 

Improver of— 

Impermeability properties of natu- 
ral rubber 

Resistance to repeated flexing 

Modifying agent for— 

Natural rubber and 
based upon it 

Tire and tube batches 

(To be continued) 


compounds 





Manson’s Blue 
(Azul de Manson, Azzurro di Manson, 
Bleu Manson, Mansonblau) 
Analysis 
Stain in— 
Microscopic technic 





Resin-Viscose Fibers 


(A group of synthetic fibers made by 
incorporating synthetic resins in vis- 
cose—“‘Rayolanda WD” is a British 
fiber, and “Vistralan” is a German 
fiber of this group) 


Textile 


Synthetic fiber said to offer the fol- 

lowing characteristics— 

Dyeable at a much lower tempera- 
ture than wool 

Dyeable successfully with a wide 
range of acid and chrome dyes 

Dyeable with sulphur dyes 

Mixtures with wool are ordinarily 
dyes at the boil 

Reduced _light-fastness 
with viscose alone 

Solid shades can be obtained (if 
carefully selected) 

Superior affinity for direct dyes 
compared with viscose alone 
Superior water-resistance com- 
pared with all-viscose fibers 
Yarn gives a soft, warm, woolly 
handle and has a low luster 
Synthetic fiber used in making— 

Fabrics 


compared 





Zein-Base Synthetic Fiber 


Miscellaneous 
New synthetic fiber reported to offer 
the following characteristics:— 
Colorable with spirit-soluble dyes 
Good elasticity 
Wet strength superior to that of 
the synthetic cellulose fibers 
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Shipping Information 


All matter under this head fully protected by copyright 


Imports at U. S. Ports 


New York Imports 


AGAR—22 bls, Kachurin Drug Co 
ALBUMEN, EGG FLAKE—56 cs, 
Dunkel & Co, Inc 
ALCOHOL, GRAIN—500 crates, G H Munn, 
Champagne & Assoc, Inc, Buenos Aires 
ALOE—94 bxs, Max Van Pels 
4 bxs, E Meer & Co 
 bxs, Peek & Velsor 
9 cs, Meck & Co, Trujillo 
36 cs, Selma Mercantile Corp, Curacao 
20 cs, W R Grace & Co, Pto Cabello 
70 cs, H E Botzow, Pto Cabello 
ANISE—71 bgs, De la Roma, Valencia 
STAR—100 bis. S B Penick & Co 
300 bls, S B Penick & Co 
ANNATTO SEED—50 bes, John Heinz Skill 
Soap Works 
ANTIMONY ORE—975 bes, Banco Muiero de 
Bolivia, Antofagasta 
3,436 bgs. Chemical 
Antofagasta 
ARACANUT—34 begs, R J Prentiss & Co 
100 bgs, R J Frentiss & Co 
A SBESTOS—100 bgs 
700 bes, Johns Manville Corp 


Paul A 


Bank & Trust Co, 


1,316 bes, Keasbey Mattison 
3.000 bes 
BANANA POWDER-—2 cs, Ecuadorian Corp, 
Cristobal 


BEEF EXTRACT—10 cs, International Prod- 
uct Corp, Buenos Aires 
50 cs, Buenos Aires 
LIVER EXTRACT—34 cs, 
Santos 3 
BONES—1,165 bes, American Agricultural & 
Chem Co, Cartagena 
535 bes. American Agricultural & 
Co, Barranquilla 
BRISTLES—20 cs, Bowring & Co 
51 cs, Amtorg Trading Corp ; 
3 es, Chase National Bank, Buenos Aires 
BUCHU LEAVES—5 bls, C L Huisking & Co 
CANARY SEED—590 bes, Hinton & Co, Bu- 
enos Aires 
834 begs, Buenos Aires P 
1,120 bgs, Bunge North American Grain 
Co, Buenos Aires 
CARDAMOM-—5 cs. Knickerbocker Mills Co 
20 cs, Norda Essential Oi] & Chem Co 
10 cs, Knickerbocker Mills Co 
77 cs, Volkart Bros 
CASEIN—417 bes, Eugene Lang, Inc, Buenos 
Aires 
oot bes, J Henry Schroeder Banking Corp, 
Buenos Aires 
417 bgs, American British Chemical Sup- 
plies, Buenos Aires 
50 bes, Buenos Aires , 
368 bes, J Henry Schroeder Banking Corp, 
Buenos Aires 
491 begs, J Henry 
Ruenos Aires 
167 bes, Buenos Aires F 
50 bes, Antolini & Co, Buenos Aires : 
417 bes, American British Chemical Sup- 
plies, Buenos Aires 
CASSIA—150 bis, Segal Brokage Co 
100 bls, H E Botzow, Inc ; . 
BUDS—70 begs. Knickerbocker Mills Co 
RROKEN—75 bis, A G Dunn 
ROLLS—100 bis, Jewett & Sherman 
20) bls, Durkee Famous Food 
200 bis, Durkee Famous Food 


Wilson & Co, 


Chem 


Schroeder Bank Corp, 


100 bis, Credo Commodittes Co ss 
CASTOR BEANS—3.400 bes, Spencer Kel- 

loge & Sons, Bahia 

11.900 bgs, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Bahia s 

5.100 bes, Guaranty Trust Co, Bahia 

5.100 bes, Bahia s 

10.200 bes, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Bahia io 

20.400 begs, Guaranty Trust Co, sahia 


1,734 bgs, Baker Castor Oil Co, tio de 


Janeiro , : “i 
2.336 bes, Baker Castor Oil Co, Rio de 
Janeiro ae 
3.386 bes, National City Bank, Rio de 

Janeiro 


5.100 bes, Baker Castor Oil Co. Bahia 
2.400 bes, Baker Castor Oil Co, Bahia 
694 bgs, Blue Point Corp, Bahia - 
400 bes, ‘Baker Castor Oil Co, Bahia 


CO mt : 


1.700 bes, Bahia . 

1.693 bes, Baker Castor Oil Co, Bahia 
3.390 bes, Baker Castor Oil Co, Bahia 

6.800 begs, Baker Castor Oil Co, Recife 
1,700 bes, Baker Castor Oil Co, Recife 
1.700 bes. Berkshire Chem Co, Recife 


2.164 bgs, Bunge North American Grain 
Co, Recife : 

847 bes, Baker Castor Oil Co, Recife . 

1,166 bes. Bunge North American Grain 
Co. Recife 


CHROME ORE—6 pockets, American Metal 
Co 
2,849 tons. 19 ecwt, 2 qtrs, 8 lbs, E J 


Lavino & Co 
CINNAMON QUILLS—25 bls, 
Whitney 
100 bis, Catz American Co 
40 bls, Archibald & Kendall 
1% bls, Volkart Bros 
200 bis 
% bls, Kempday & Co 
50 bls, J H Vavasseur & Co 
125 bls, Archibald & Kendall 
100 bls, Volkart Bros 
300 bls, Holland Colombo Trading Co 
75 bis. Duncan Fox & Co 
148 bls, O Gerdau Co 
300 bis, C M Van Sillevoldt : 
175 bls, Holland Colombo Trading Co 
125 bls, Duncan Fox & Co 
150 bls, C M Van Sillevoldt 
250 bls, C T Wilson & Co 
50 bls, Catz American Co 
25 bis, E Klinko 
190 bls, Holland Colombo Trading Co 
125 bls, I Harrison & Whitney 
44 bls, C T Wilson & Co 


I Harrison & 


COBALT COPPER RESIDUE — 3,000 bgs, 
Deloro Smelting & Refining Co 
COCOA BEANS—65 bgs, Kennedy, Butcher 
& Co, Trinidad 
240 bgs, Gillespie & Co, Puerto Plata 
421 bgs,. Curacao ‘Trading Co, Puerto 
Plata 
700 bgs, Curacao Trading Co, Trujillo 


128 bes, General Cocoa Co 


COCOA BEANS—100 begs, Daarnhouwer & Co 
120 Des, Schwabach & Co 
SO bes, W R Grace & Co 
128 bgs, General Cocoa Co 
3,000 begs, Rockwood & Co, Bahia 
1,000 begs, W Bartholomew & Co, Bahia 
1,500 bes, Middleton & Co, Bahia 
1,000 bgs, J Henry Schroeder 
Corp, Bahia 
3,000 begs, Rockwood & Co, Bahia 
1,500 bgs, Middleton & Co, Bahia 
3,000 bgs, J Henry Schroeder Banking 
Corp, Bahia 
1,000 bgs, Rockwood & Co, Bahia 
500 begs, W F Scharfft & Son, Lisbon 
COCOABUTTER—167_ bxs, Bankers Trust 
Co, Rio de Janeiro 
COCONUT, DESIC—1,306 
Desic Coconut Corp 
514 cs, Philippines Desic Coconut Corp 
1,700 bgs, General Food Sales Corp 
240 begs, Philippine Desic Coconut Corp 
3,800 bes, General Food Sales Corp 
540 bes, Philippine Desic Coconut Corp 
1,000 bes, General Food Sales Corp 
996 cs, Balfour, Guthrie & Co 
790 bgs, Balfour, Guthrie & Co 
76 cs, Balfour,.Guthrie. & Co 
329 bes, Balfour, Guthrie & Co 
593 cs, Balfour, Guthrie & Co 
500 cs, General Food Sales Corp 
150 cs, J Pechman 
300 cs, Dodwell & Co 
535 bes, General Food Sales Corp 
200 cs, General Food Sales Corp 
200 cs, Dodwell & Co 
2,150 cs, Wood & Selick 
650 bes, General Food Sales Corp 
378 ctns, Wood & Selick 
300 bes, General Food Sales Corp 
‘80 cs, Wood & Selick 
630 ctns, Wood & Selick 
620 cs, Wood & Selick 
840 bes, Wood & Selick 
991 cs, Philip Levy 
505 cs, Philippine Desic Coconut Co 
2,770 bes, Wood & Selick 
2,150 bes, General Food Sales Corp 
448 cs, General Food Sales Corp 
1,235 bgs, Wood & Selick 
7,980 bgs, General Food Sales Corp 
380 cs, Philippine Desic Coconut Co 
505 bes, Wood & Selick 
1,124 bgs, General Food Sales Corp 
406 bes, Philippine Desic Coconut Co 
1,828 cs, Durkee Famous Food 
216 cs, Philippine Desic Coconut Co 
636 cs, Durkee Famous Food 
88 cs, Philippine Desic Coconut Co 
1,500 bes, General Food Sales Corp 
979 cs, Durkee Famous Food 
300 cs, 
549 cs, Wood & Selick 
2,500 bgs, General Food Sales Corp 
494 begs, Balfour, Guthrie & Co 


COCONUT SHBELL—755 bgs, Kingston 
COCONUT, SHELL CHARCOAL—626_ bgs, 
United Fruit Co, Kingston 


COCONUTS—650 bgs, General 
Corp, Kingston 


CONCENTRATES—172 dms, San Antonio 


CORK, VIRGIN—269 bls, Cork Insulation Co 
670 bis, Cork Insulation Co 
1,978 bls, Cox & Fahner 
2,160 bls, United Cork Co 
WASTE—1,500 bls, Cox & Fahner 
4°2 bls, Consolidated Cork Co 
991 bls, Cox & Fahner 
849 bls, Consolidated Cork Co 
859 bls, Cox & Fahner 
5,200 bls, Cox & Fahner 
WOOD—2,000 bls, H Casademont 
370 bls, Cox & Fahner 
COTTON LINTERS—226 bls, Schimmel Trad- 
ing Corp, Recife 
101 bls, Schimmel Trading Corp, Recife 
48 bls, Lush Cotton Prod Co, Recife 
29 bls, Schimmel Trading Corp, Recife 
COTTONSEED MEAL—22,400 bgs, H J 
Baker & Bro, Cerro Azul 
COTTONSEED & CASTOR MEAL-—11,182 
begs, S Stern, Stiner & Co, Pisco 
CREAM OF TARTAR—42 bgs, Paul A Kor- 
ody & Co, Rio de Janeiro 


CUMIN SEED—353 bgs, Morteza 
vechahi 
564 bes, U G Scarlett 
160 bgs, Morteza Khosrovschahi 
DERRISROOT—128 bls, John Powell & Co 
DRUGS, CRUDE—41 bls, E S Ullman Allied 
Corp, Callao 
YOLK, HEN—224 cs, Paul A 
& Co, Inc 
FLAXSEED—254 tons, 
Co, Buenos Aires 
4,173 bgs, 9,180 bus, Leval & Co, 


Banking 


bgs, Philippines 


Food Sales 





Khosro- 


EGG, Dunkel 


18,160 bus, Leval & 


Buenos 


Aires 
2,032 tons, 81,280 bus, Leval & Co, Buenos 
Aires 
FUSTIC—772 pes, American Dyewood Co, 
Cristobal 


GALANGAL ROOT—67 bis, S B Penick & 
oO 
GAMBIER—340 cs, American Cyanamid & 
Chem Co 
210 begs, E E Androvette 
170 cs, American Dyewood Co 
425 es, American Cyanamid & Chem Co 
170 cs, American Dyewood Co 
425 cs, American Cyanamid & Chem Co 
GASOLINE—73,993 bbls, Standard Oil Co 
of N J, Aruba : 
GELATIN—20 bgs, T W Dunn, Buenos Aires 
GENTIAN ROOT—121 bls, Royal Bank of 
Canada, Vigo 
209 bis, Vigo 
216 bls, S B Penick & Co, Vigo 
31 bls, S B Penick & Co, Barcelona 
GLANDS—17 cs, Wilson & Co, Buenos Aires 
GLUE—100 bes, T W Dunn Co, Buenos Aires 
194 bes, Transatlantic Animal By-Product 
Corp, Buenos Aires 
BONE—100 bgs, Rio Janeiro 
HIDE—89 begs, T W Dunn, Santos 
GLUESTOCK—30 bls, Edmond J Lang, San- 
tos 





GRAPHITE—414 bgs, Asbury Graphite Mills 
250 bgs, Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 
266 bgs, J F Starkey & Co 
266 bgs, Asbury Graphite Mills 
250 bes, G F Pettinos 
23 begs, Paterson, Boardman & Knapp 
616 bgs, C E Pettinos 
1,143 begs, J F Starkey & Co 
250 bgs, Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 
250 bes, C E Pettinos 
572 bgs, J F Starkey & Co 
250 bes, C E Pettinos 
399 begs, Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 
67 bes. Paterson, Boardman & Knapp 
GUM, COPAL—77 bgs, France, Campbell & 
Darling 
70 begs, W H Scheel 
79 bgs, Stroock & Wittenberg Corp 
269 bgs, S Winterbourne & Co 
80 bgs, O G Innes Corp 
67 bgs, Stroock & Wittenberg Corp 
268 begs, S Winterbourne & Co 
230 begs, S Winterbourne & Co 
98 begs, G W S Patterson & Co 
DAMMAR-—150 bgs, Thurston & Braidich 
500 cs, Thurston & Braidich 
150 cs, Thurston & Braidich 
200 cs, Guaranty Trust Co 
144 cs, Chase National Bank 
200 bgs, Guaranty Trust Co 
200 cs, Guaranty Trust Co 
56 cs, Chase National Bank 
200 bgs, Guaranty Trust Co 
ELEMI—132 cs, American 
Chem Co 
264 cs, O G Innes Corp 
GUAIAC — 58 cs, Curacao Trading Co, 
Trujillo 
NISPERO—78 begs, L A Dryfus, Cristobal 
60 bgs, L A Dryfus, Cristobal 
TRAGACANTH—1,295 bgs, S B Penick & Co 
31 cs, Nawi Moonoo 
76 cs, E Meer & Co 
48 cs, Morteza Khosrovschahi 
392 bes, E Meer & Co 
55 cs, S B Penick & Co 
143 bes, A D Isbetcherian 
349 bes, E Meer & Co 
261 begs, E Meer & Co 
HERBS—402 cs, Amtorg Trading Corp 
69 bls, Kachurin Drug Co, Valencia 


Cyanamid & 


ILMENITE SAND — 1,500 tons, National 
Lead Co 

IPECAC ROOT—5 ber, N Brandon Co, Pt 
Limon 


4 bes, Ekstrand & Thaland, Inc, Pt Limon 
6 bes, Ekstrand & Thaland, Inc, Pt Limon 
8 begs, R D Heins, Cristobal , 
10 bes, S B Penick & Co, Rio de Janeiro 
IRISH MOSS—61 bls, Canada 
LICORICE ROOT—9,378 pkgs, Amtorg Trad- 
ing Corp 
2.433 begs, Amtorg Trading Corp 
LIME JUICE—1 ck, Robin Line, Trinidad 
10 cks, Middleton & Co, Trinidad 
40 cks, Middleton & Co, Trinidad 


LINDEN FLOWERS—1,271 pkgs, 
Trading Corp 
LIVER, POWDER-—5 cs, International Prod- 
uct Corp, Buenos Aires 
WHALE-—6 bbls, Canada 
171 tes, Canada 
LOGWOOD EXTRACT—28 cks, United Trust 
‘o, Kingston 
200 che, Resevtons. Dyewood Co, Kingston 
STRAIGHTS—47 tons, American Dyewood 
Co, Kingston 
MANGANESE ORE--6C4 tons, 
& Co 
MANGROVE BARK-157 bgs, Puna 
MANIOC FLOUR—2 begs, Simmonds ‘& Grey, 
Santos 
1 bg, United Sales & Export Co, Santos 
MARGARIN—1,650 ting, Philippine Refg Co 
MEDICINAL PREPS—6 cs, Bisleri Co, Bu- 
enos Aires . 
10 es, Freed, Stearns & Co, Buenos Aires 
11 cs, D C Andrews & Co, Buenos Aires 
MENTHOI-—20 cs, Paul A Dunkel & Co, Inc 
METAL RESIDUE—13 cks, Irvington Smelt- 
ing & Refg Co, Buenos Aires 


MICA—26 cs, Rio de Janeiro . 
31 cs, F D Pitts Co, Rio de Janeiro 


Amtorg 


E J Lavino 


62 cs, D F Young & Co, Buenos Aires 
BLOCK—2 ce, A O Schoonmaker Insulator 
Co 


16 cs, Heyman & Co 
3 cs, Anglo American Colonial Co 
9 cs, Heyman & Co 
11 cs, Ford Radio & Mica Co 
3 cs, Heyman & Co 
10 cs, W Brand & Co 
DISCS—5 cs, Heyman & Co 
FILM—2 cs, Anglo American Colonial Co 
7 cs, Heyman & Co 
2 es, Mercantile Import & Export Co 
SPLITTINGS—75 cs, Heyman & Co 
300 cs, A O Schoonmaker Insulator Co 
850 cs, Schwab Bros 
25 cs, Heyman & Co 
115 es, Anglo American Colonial Co 
260 cs, Heyman & Co 
39 cs, Heyman & Co 
11 cs, Mercantile Import & Export Co 
75 cs. E Munsell & Co 
200 cs, Mica Insulator Co 
168 cs, Heyman & Co 
485 cs, Mica Insulator Co 
SPOTTED—3 cs, Heyman & Co 
MILK POWD—78 cs, Nestles Milk Product 
Inc., Buenos Aires 
455 cs, Nestles Milk Product, Inc., Buenos 


Aires . 
MINERALS—10 begs, 6 dms, A E Kipps, Rio 
de Janeiro 
10 bes. W H Muller & Co, Recife 
NUTGALLS—168 bgs, I R Brody Co 
504 bes, Bowring & Co 
252 bes, Balfour Guthrie & Co 
NUX VOMICA—80 begs, H P Winter & Co 
800 bes, Carleton & Moffatt 
OIL, CASTOR—125 dms, B & S H Thompson, 
Recife 
1 cs, Alvaro Lopez, Santos 
CHINAWOOD—1,190 dms, Universal Trad- 
ing Co 





YOU, too, should have your imports listed here for the information 


of OPD readers—it costs you nothing. 
Mail lists of arrivals promptly and regularly, or telephone them — 


REctor 2-9820. 








VIL, CINNAMON LEAF—10 dms, Givaudan 
Delawanna 
CITRONELLA—58 dms, Volkart Bros 
ne long tons, Philippine Refg 
‘orp 
250 long tons, Philippine Refg Corp 
502 long tons, Philippine Refg Corp 
100 cyls 
40 cyls, Volkart Bios 
200 dms, National City Bank 
“6 dms, Southseas Export & Import Co 
100 dmé, National City Bank 
527 dms, National City Bank 
CODLIVE® -100 bbis, Canada 


CORIANDER—30 cs, 2,622 It PY 
Trading Corp ae 
COTTONSEED—524 dms, Punge North 


pinsne nanan Co, Recife 

JIESEL—7,955 bbls, Standard 

"td, keen rd Oil Co of 

oa —_s dms, Atlantic Coast Fish- 
ries 

FUEL—10,000 bbls, Asiatic Petroleum Corp, 


Curacao 

130,000 bbls, Standard Oil Co of N J 
Aruba : 
420,000 gls, First National Oil Co, Co- 


atzacaalcos 


GAS—86,779 bbls, Central Petroleum Co 
Tampico : 

HAKE LIVER—45 dime, Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries 


KINGKLIP LIVER—2 dms, Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries 
LEMON—33 cs, Banco de Londres & Amer- 
ica del Sud, Buenos Aires 
UESUNGRASS—18 dms, J Berlage Co, 
nc 
3 dms, H P Winter & Co 
6 dms, Geo Lueders & Co 
9 dms, Norda Essential Oil & Chem Co 
5 dms, Van. Ameringen Harbler, Inc 
-IME DIST—2 cs, P R Dreyer 
4 cs, Gillespie & Co, Kingston 
l4 dms, Fritzsche Bros, Trinidad 
26 dms, Dodge & Olcott Co, Trinidad 
17 dms, Ungerer & Co. Trinidad 
5 i 
3 dms, Fritzsche Bros, Trinida 
NEATSFOOT—75 dms, 40,805 tee, 
1. ao Buenos Aires 
es, son & Co, Buenos Aires 
ORANGE—53 cs, Bank of Manhattan 
Santos f 
8 crates, Guaranty Trust Co, Santos 
26 crates, Bank of Manhattan, Santos 
22 cs, United Fruit Co, Kingston 
6 cs, United Fruit Co, Kingston 
23 cs, Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Santos 
34 cs, P R Dreyer, Santos 
33 es, Fritzsche Bros, Santos 
25 cs, Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Santos 


~ 


Charles 


2 dms, 2 erts, Magnus, Mabee ‘& Rey- 
nard, Santos 
20 crates, Biological Raw Product, Ine, 


Santos 
: es, nee & Ellis Co, Santos 
cs, Tupman, Thurlow & Co, Santos 
PEANUT—26 dms, Southseas E - 
nami gy as Export & Im 
118 tons, Balfour, Guthrie & Co 
112 tons, Balfour, Guthrie & Co 
PETITGRAIN—5 dms, Buenos Aires 
34 cs, Guaranty Trust Co. Buenos Aires 
10 dms, Guaranty Trust Co, Buenos Aires 
1 dm, 1 cs, Buenos Aires 
SHARK LIVER—4 dms. American Union 
oan - a- Guaira 
2 ens, es, American Unio 
Inc, La Guaira oe 
SUNFLOWER SEED—100 dms, 
Guthrie & Co, Buenos Aires 
270 dms, Furness, Witby & Co, Buenos 
Aires 
100 dms, Buenos Aires 


ORE—740 bgs, Cotopaxi Export Co, Puna 


PAPAIN—20 cs, C L Huisking & Co 
10 cs, J L Hopkins & Co 
PATCHOULI LEAVES—20 
Bros 
10 tons, Volkart Bros 
10 tons, Volkart Bros 
PEPPER, WHITE—252 bgs, W C Borges 
84 bes, W C Borges 
PETROLEUM, CRUDE—101,223 bbls, Barber 
Asphalt Corp, Las Piedras 
PIMENTO—37 bes, United Fruit Co, Kingston 
30 bes, Barclay Bank, Kingston 
100 bes, Royal Bank of Canada, Kingston 
30 begs, United Fruit Co, Kingston 
100 bes, Kingston 
POPPYSEED—132 
Co 
QUEBRACHO EXTRACT—636 bes, R J Vogel 
Co, Buenos Aires 
1,000 bgs, International 
Buenos Aires 
1,430 bgs, Tannin Corp, Buenos Aires 
1,070 bgs, R J Vogel Co, Buenos Aires 
1,445 bgs, Tannin Corp, Buenos Aires 
0 bls, Tannin Corp, Buenos Aires 
2,000 bes, Tannin Corp, Buenos Aires 
1,500 bgs, Tannin Corp. Buenos Aires 
QUININE SULPHATE—76 cs, New York 
Quinine & Chemical Works 
ROSEMARY LEAVES—50 bls, Alicante 
SAFFRON FLOWERS—2 begs, Valencia 
SAGE LEAVES—175 bls, Kachurin Drug Co, 
Alicante 
319 bls, Alicante 
SARSAPARILLA ROOT—59 bis, 
kins & Co, Tampico 
SCHEELITE—100 bgs, H A Watson, Inc 
SCLAREA—10 cs, Amtorg Trading Corp 


Balfour, 


tons, Volkart 


bes, Credo Commodities 


Product Co, 


J L Hop- 


NG MI 
swt Ly 
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SENNA LEAVES—150 bis, Volkart Bros 
166 bis, Volkart Bros 
80 bis, J L Hopkins & Co, Tampico 
SESAME SEED—30 bes, Wah Young Co 
112 bes, Biddle Purchasing Co 
20 bes, Wah Young Co 
1% begs, Bingham & Co 
120 begs, East Asiatic Co 
158 bes, Credo Commodities Co 
SODA LIME—10 cs, Wah Chang Trading 
Corp 
TALLOW-—1 cs, Wilson & Co, Santos 
TAPIOCA FLOUR—5,375 bes, Corn Product 
Refg Co, Puerto Plata 
700 bes, Stein, Hall & Co 
TARTAR—67 begs, Standard Brands, San 
Antonio 
THYME LEAVES—274 bis, Kachurin Drug 
Co, Alicante 


49 bis, Alicante 
254 bis, Kachurin Drug Co, Alicante 


464 bis, Alicante 
95 bls, Hudson Tea & Spice Co, Alicante 
91 bis, Peek & Velsor, Alicante 
149 bis, Alicante 
TIN ORE—1,582 begs, American Smelting & 
Refg Co, Antofagasta 
TOLT’ BALSAM-—30 cs, I Mezrahi, Barran- 
quilla 
50 cs, Pan-American Import & Export Co, 
Barranquilla 
TONKA BEANS—4 cks, Kennedy, Butcher & 
Co, Trinidad 
8 cks, Kennedy, Butcher & Co, Trinidad 
100 bbls, Guaranty Trust Co, Puerto Ca- 
bello 
TUNGSTEN ORE—100 bgs, Philipp Bros 
UVA URSI LEAVES—4 bls, Alicante 
757 bis, C L Huisking & Co, Alicante 
116 bis, Alicante 
VANADIUM ORE—6,415 bgs, Vanadium Corp 
of America, Callao 
VEGETABLE EXTRACT—20 cks, Fratelli, 
Branca & Co, Buenos Aires 
WATTLE BARK. CHOPPED-—2,178 bis, 
Hammond & Carpenter 
EXTRACT—2,000 bgs, International Prod- 
uct Corp 
2.000 bes, International Product Corp 
WAX, BEES—25 seroons, J Porcello, Puerto 
Plata 
4& seroons, Sion Solomon, Puerto Plata 
11 begs, Curacao Trading Co, Trujillo 
14 bes, Mecke & Co, Trujillo 
11 bes, Gillespie & Co, Puerto Barrios 
5 bes, Puerto Barrios 
14 bes, Olavarria Co, Havana 
46 bes, W R Grace & Co, Talcahuano 
97 bes, W R Grace & Co, Taleahuano 
10 bes, Duncan, Fox & Co, Valparaiso 
9 bes, E Vadillo Ruiz, Havana 
26 bes, Lopez, Serrano & Co, Havana 
CARNAUBA—68 bgs, Strahl & _ Pitsch, 
35 bes, American Cyanamid & Chem Co, 
Bahia 
iS bes, Smith & Nichols, Bahia 
@8 bes, Strahl] & Pitsch. Bahia 
OTRICURY—180 bes, A Hurst & Co, Bahia 
Bahia 
WINE LEPS—659 begs, British American 
Trading Co, Valparaiso 
WOLFRAM, CONC—140 bgs, Central Han- 
over Bank Trust Co 
120 bes, L J Buck, Inc 
ORE—1.144 bgs, Wah Chang Trading Co, 
Antofagasta 
ZIRCON SAND—700 bes, Foote Mineral Co 





New York Transit Imports 


ARACANUT—100 bgs, Allaire, Woodward & 
Co, to Peoria 
ASBESTOS—38,000 bgs, Union Asbestos & 
Rubber Co, to Chicago 
2,000 bes, Continental Illinois National 
Bank Trust Co, to Chicago 
CASSIA ROLLS—100 bls, S L Jones & Co, 
* to San Francisco 
CHROME ORE—2,500 tons, E J Lavino & 
Co, to Norfolk 
3,004 tons, to Ontario 
CINNAMON QUILLS—100 bis, Willitts & 
Co, to San Francisco 
120 bis, Willitts & Co, to San_Francisco 
240 bis, Willitts & Co, to San Francisco 
100 bls, Volkart Bros, to San Francisco 
COCONTT, DESIC—1,537 sibs, Durkee 
Famous Tood, to San Francisco 
80 es, Wood & Sellick, to San Francisco 
150 bes, Wood & Sellick, to San Fran- 
cisco 
20 cs, Balfour, Guthrie & Co, to Boston 
2.987 cs, Durkee Famous Food, to San 
Francisco 
60 cs,. Volkart Bros, to San Francisco 
CORK, VIRGIN—4 bls, Mitchell & Smith, 
Inc, to Norfolk 
222 bis, Mitchell & Smith, Inc, to Norfolk 
WASTE—1,733 bls, Mitchell & Smith, Inc, 
to Norfolk 
1,286 bis, Mitchell & Smith, Inc, to Nor- 


folk 
2.597 bls, Mitchell & Smith, Inc, to Nor- 


folk 
FLAXSEED—499 tons, 19,960 bus, Leval & 
Co, Buenos Aires, Philadelphia 
2,000 tons, 80,000 bus, Leval & Co, Buenos 
Aires, Philadelphia 
GLYCERIN—460 cs, Meadows, Wye Co, Rio 
de Janeiro, Toronto 
LOOFAHS—20 bls, American & Far Eastern 
Trading Co, to San Francisco 
MENTHOL—20 cs, American & Far Eastern 
Trading Co, to San Francisco 
20 cs, American & Far Eastern Trading 
Co, to San Francisco 
MICA SPLITTINGS—200 cs, F D Pitts Co, 
to Newton, Boston 
65 cs, General Electric Co, to Toronto 
33 cs, E Munsell & Co, to Halifax 
MIMOSA EXTRACT—578 bgs, Tannin Corp, 
to Norfolk 
MONAZITE SAND—800 begs, Lindsay Light 
& Chem Co, Chicago 
OIL, CASHEW, SHELL—19 dms, Harvel Re- 
search Corp, Irvington 
500 dms, Harvel Research Corp, Irvington 
CITRONELLA—12 dms, Procter & Gamble 
Co, to Cincinnati 
COCONUT—969 long tons, Pacific Vegetable 
Oil Co, to San Francisco 
50 tons, Volkart Bros, to San Francisco 
FUEL— 450,188 gis, First National Oil 
Corp, Coatzacaalcos, Perth Amboy 
PAPAIN—200 cs, American Ferment Co, to 


Toronto 

QUININE SULPHATE—23 cs, May Baker, to 
Canada 

WAX, BEES—22 begs, Sigman, Santos, Long 
Beach 


Baltimore Imports 


BONEMEAL—2.226 bgs, Buenos Aires 

3,907 begs, Buenos Aires 
CHROME ORE—3,000 tons, Santa Cruz 
COCONUT, DESIC—800 cs, Manila 
COTTONSEED MEAL — 2,045 begs. Buenos 


Aires 
FERROMANGANESE—2,500 tons, Working- 


ton 
FISH MEAL—4,067 bgs, Buenos Aires 


IRON ORE—22,.250 tons, Bethlehem Steel Co, 
Cruz Grande 
3,050 tons, Bethlehem Steel Co, Daiquiri 
6,200 tons, Masinloc 
KYANITE ORE—502 tons, Calcutta 
MANGANESE ORE-3,950 tons, 
patam 
8,800 tons, Rio de Janeiro 
6,888 tons, Durban 
3,000 tons, Vizagapatam 
8,210 tons, Durban 
7,000 tons, Rio de Janeiro 
2,000 tons, Malbato 
3,600 tons, Santiago, Cuba 
3,800 tons, Bethlehem Stee! Co, Santiago, 
Cuba 
10,650 tons, Durban 
MOLASSES—1,451,676 gis, Cuba Distilling 
Co, Havana 
1,244,991 gls, Commercial Molasses Corp, 


Vizaga- 


Fajardo 
alge EXTRACT—4,200 bes, Buenos 
ires 
SESAME SEED—400 bgs, Hongkone 
SNAKE VENOM—1 cs, Calcutta 
SODA NITRATE—8,000 tons, Tocopilla 
TANKAGE-—S,347 bgs, Buenos Aires 
5,700 bes, Santos 
8,997 bes, Buenos Aires 
ZINC CONCENTRATES—6,710 tons, Buenos 
Aires 





New Orleans Imports 


BONES—80 tons, Barranquilla 
98 tons. Cartagena 
COCONUTS—33 tons, Puerto Cortes 
61 tons, Tela 





Philadelphia Imports 


BAUXITE — 2,032 tons, E I du Pont de 
_ Nemours Co, Georgetown 
BONES — 8,847 bgs, Philadelphia National 
Bank, Buenos Aires 
CHROME ORE—4,000 tons, Biera 
4,000 tons, Pagoumene 
8,950 tons, Pastellilo 
COCOA BEANS—500 begs, Grace National 
Bank, Ilheos 
2,000 bgs, Chase ‘National Bank, Ilheos 
9,000 bes, Guarantee Trust Co, Ilheos 
2,500 bes, J ‘Henry Schroeder Banking 
Corp, Ilheos 
1,000 bgs, Irving Trust Co of New York, 
Ilheos 
4,500 bes, National City Bank, Ilheos 
1,500 begs, Chase National Bank, Bahia 
1,000 bgs, Guaranty Trust Co, Bahia 
1,500 bgs. Irving Trust Co, Bahia 
500 bes, National City Bank, Bahia 
15,000 begs. J Henry Schroeder Banking 
Corp. Bahia 
CORK, WOOD—11,327 bis, Armstrong Cork 
Co, Faro 
GLYCERIN, CRUDE — 54 dms, Corn Ex- 
change National Bank & Trust Co 
Buenos Aires , 
GINGER, PREPARED — 4 es, Fook Lee, 


Hongkong 
60 cks, Philadelphia National Bank, 
Hongkong 

IODINE — 174 kgs, Chilian Nitrate Co. 
Iquique 


MOLASSES—425,000 gis, Publicker Alcohol 
Co, Banes 
— gls, Publicker Alcohol Co, An- 
a 
OIL, RAPESEED, REF—260 dms, Buenos 
SESAME 
SESAME—3 cs, Fook Lee, Hongkon 
PETROLEUM, CRUDE — 265,000 bbls, At- 
lantic Refining Co, ‘Puerta La Cruz 
186,748 bbis, Gulf Oil Corp, Puerta La 
Cruz 
111,693 bbls, Gulf Oil Corp, Las Piedras 
165,000 bbls, Sinclair Refining Co. Tux- 


pam 
SODA NITRATE—4,940 tons, Chi . 
un Soman i lian Nitrate 





U. S. Exports 


Baltimore Exports 


LITHOPONE—11,029 b - 17:07 
Its, Buenos , aay Montevideo; 17,079 


New Orleans Exports 


ACID, STEARIC—21 tons, Ver. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE—180 ha 

AMMONIA SULPHATE—180 tons, Tela 

ASPHALT—382 tons, Cristobal” 

BARYTES—18 tons, Barranquilla 

CALCIUM ARSENATE—152 tons, Cristobal 

CELLU LOSE FILM—10 tons, Vera Cruz 

ee tons, Belize; 40 tons, Puerto 
oe 23 tons, Ceiba; 52 tons, Puerto 

GRAPHITE—6 tons, Tampico 


GRITS, BREWERS REFINED—2 

KER Se tae° NED—20 tons, 
SROSENE—64 tons, Belize; 7 

Barrios lize; 79 tons, Puerto 


LARD—70 tons, Santiago; 45 tons, H 
, s ; , ava ; 
15 tons, Puerto Limon; 13 tons, Vere 
Cruz; 27 tons, Tampico 
LIME—225 tons, Ceiba 
HYDRATED—200 tons, Tela 
OIL, DIESEL—50 tons, Belize 
FUEL—49 tons, Belize 
Lonnie tons, Belize 
4U ATING—49 tons, Belize; 48 tons 
Cristobal; 11_tons, Puerto Barrios soos 
pe A Cristobal 
AR: N—90 tons, Cristobal: 
. Sh gg nen stobal; 58 tons, 
JEBRACHO EXTRACT—82 tons, Ha é 
ROSIN—16 tons, Havana; 19 tons, Rorvane 
quilla; 18 tons, Cartagena; 16 tons, 
SAT Tol ton Beli 
SALT—2 ons, Belize; 72 tons, Havana 
SULPHUR—16 tons, ampico. ee 
ZINC DUST—24 tons, Vera Cruz 





Coastwise Shipments 
Los Angeles Coast Trade 


GASOLINE—1,871 bbls, San Diego; 2,805 
—1, sin 0; 2,802 
bbls, San Diego; 1,423 bbls, San Diego; 
3,200 bbls, San Diego; 53,554 bbls, Port- 
land; 2,246 bbls, San Diego; 60,100 bbls. 
sueclene Lio bbls, Portland; 19,420 
S, Seattle; 1,904 bbls, Sez ; 18,99 
at bbs Ganaie Ss eattle; 18,996 
SROSENE—4,800 bbls, Portland 
OIL, DIESEL—90,526 bbls, San Diego; 15,700 
bbls, Portland; 5,759 bbls, San Diego; 


17,800 bbls, ‘Portland; ‘17,275 
Seattle . (,<¢9 bbls, 

FUEL—90,526 bbls, San Diego: 8,197 bbls 
Portland; 39,964 bbls, Portland: 67,754 


bbls, Davenport 
FURNACE-—5,813 bbls, 

bbls, San Diego 
FLUSHING—2,549 bbls, Davenport 


Portland; 1,475 
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Navicert Quotas 
Open for 1942 


—Continued from page 5 

granular, powdered; boric acid; carbon 
black; carnauba wax; cassia; cement 
liquid; ceresine wax; chestnut extract 
powder; chicory seed; cloves; cornstarch 
and dextrine. 

Dammar gum; desicated cocoanut; 
enamel; enamel reducer; = glycerin; 
glycerin (industrial); gum arabic; gum 
copal; gum karai; gum, kordofan; gum, 
tragacanth; inedible egg yolk; Japanese 
camphor; kalsomine paste; lacquer putty, 
and paint; lacquer liquid; lacquer thin- 
ning compound; lead; lubricating grease. 

Margarin; mica (unprocessed); nut- 
megs; paprika; paint liquid; paint re- 
mover; paint thinning compound; pep- 
per; pine tar; potato starch; pure castor 
oil; refined edible cocoanut oil; rosin oil; 
rubbing compound; shellac; shellac gum; 
sisal; solid cocoanut oil; starch, converted 
for textile sizing; varnish; wheat flour; 
white pepper; glycerine; Java kapok; 
jelly soap; light glucose; mangrove bark 
extract; paraffine wax; paraffine wax 
slabs; petrolatum; petroleum naphtha; 
soy flour; tallow; tapioca British gum; 
white crude scale wax; yellow crude 
seale paraffin wax. 


SWEDEN 


Acetone; alkyd resin; amorphous wax; 
antimony regulus; arrowroot; boric acid; 
bright stock; butanol; butyl acetate; 
butyl alcohol; butyl carbitol; candles; 
carbon black; casein; casein, unground 
commercial non-edible; chromic acid; 
cod oil; cosmetic white oil; cutting oil. 

Diesel oil; ethyleneglycol; pine lubri- 
eant; gelatin; gelatin glue; glycerin; 
grease; grease, petrolatum; green and 
amber petrolatum; heptane (normal). 

Chinese woodoil; dibutyl phthalate; 
ferromolybdenum; gilsonite; gum karaya; 
neatsfoot oil; neutral oil; oiticica oil 
(Brazilian); phenol; rutile; sodium per- 
borate. 

Isolene; isooctane; lacquer liquid; lig- 
num vitae; liquid latex; lubricating mo- 
tor oils; lubricating oil; machine oil; 
mercury; metallic copper powder; Mex- 
ican riceroot; micro crystalline wax; 
mineral oil; mineral spirits; mineral wax; 
naphthenic acid; nitration toluol. 

Oil, medicinal white; oil, technical 
white; paraffin; paraffin white oil; 
petrolatum; petroleum lubricating grease; 
petroleum naphtha for paint thinner; 
phthalic anhydride; pine oil. 

Quebrach extract; red engine oil; re- 
fined borax; refined paraffin wax; resin; 
rosin; shellac; solvent naphtha; sperm 
oil; spindle oil; Stoddard solvents; syn- 
thetic resin. 

Tin; toluol; train oil (whale oil); tri- 
cresyl phosphate; turkey red oil; turpen- 
tine; unrefined paraffin wax; varnish; 
vitamin A and D fish liver oil; wax; 
wood rosin; xylol. 

SPAIN 

Arsenic metal; chlorhydrate quinine; 
quinine bisulphate; quinine sulphate. 

Black pepper; calcined petroleum 
coke of low real density; fish meal; fish 
oil for tanning purposes; lard for do- 
mestic purposes; lard for domestic con- 
sumption; mica; mica powder; olive oil. 


SPANISH ATLANTIC ISLANDS 
Black pepper; gasoline; lubricating oil; 
paraffin wax. 
PORTUGUESE ATLANTIC ISLANDS 
Chicory seeds; wheat flour. 


TURKEY 
Medicinal petrolatum. 
MOROCCO 
Black lampong pepper; candles; dry 
coffee extract; glucose; lubricating oil; 


molasses alcohol; paraffin wax; pepper; 
petroleum grease; rosin; starch. 


: FRENCH MOROCCO 
Copper sulphate. 


Switzerland Navicert Ban 

The following list gives the com- 
modities for which the British Eco- 
nomic Warfare Ministry is no longer 
prepared to permit the importation 
into Switzerland. This list is to be 
distinguished from the quota list in 
that cessation of facilities for these 
commodities will continue until fur- 
ther notice. 


Animal and Vegetable Oils 


Glycerin; animal and insect waxes; 
vegetable waxes; other industrial oils 
and fats, including linseed (except for 
soap-making). 


Chemical Elements 
Tobacco extract. 


Dyeing, Tanning Materials 


Tanning materials, crude and extracts 
(tannin content); extracts for dyeing; 
carbon black; dyestuffs and coloring ma- 
terials; prepared paints; varnishes; var- 
nish oils. 


Essential Oils 
Essential oils; turkey red oils and other 
sulphoricinates. 


Fertilizers 

Fertilizers of animal or vegetable ori- 
gin, not chemically prepared (including 
bone meal); natural sodium nitrate; syn- 
thetic nitrates or sodium, calcium and 
ammonia; phosphates, including super- 
aphophates (other than natural phos- 
phates, ground or not); basic slag; other 
mineral and chemical fertilizers. 


Lubricants 

Natural asphalt; gilsonite; crude pe- 
troleum and kerosene; motor spirit 
(gasoline and other light oils for similar 
uses); black oils and residues; lubri- 
cating oils and greases and white oils; 
tar; tar oils (crude carbolic, creosote, 
ete.); toluol; pitch; paraffin wax, lignite 
wax and mineral wax. 


Non-Metallic Minerals 

Sulphur; emery; abrasive grains; tri- 
poli, pumice-stone, etc.; magnesite; as- 
bestos; graphite; mica; cryolite; borax; 
rentonite; talc; other non-metallic min- 
erals, 


Ores 

Chrome; manganese; titanium (includ- 
ing ilsonite); wolfram (tungsten); vana- 
dium; molybdenum; beryllium; cobalt. 
Non-ferrous Base Metals 

Antimony; bauxite; mumina; copper; 
lead; tin; nickel; mercury; arsenic; rare 
earths; radium and uranium; bismuth; 
ores not elsewhere mentioned. 


Non-ferrous Base Metals 

Copper metal, alloys and scrap; alumi- 
num metal, alloys, and scrap; arsenic; 
lead, soft, in bars, pigs, slabs and hard 
lead type metal; lead, rolled, wire, bil- 
lets, sheets, pipes and manufactures; tin 
metal, alloys and scrap; nickel metal, 
alloys and scrap; bismuth; chrome; co- 
balt; antimony; cadmium; tungsten; ti- 
tanium; molybdenum; bertillium; man- 
ganese; other non-ferrous base metals. 


Export Ban Tightened 
On Many Chemicals 


—Continued from page 5 

Ferric ammonium oxalate (Iron Salt) 

Gaseous refrigerants, other than am- 
monia 

Glycol sebacate 

Iron blues 

Isopropyl acetate 

Isopropyl alcohol 

Latex or other forms of rubber com- 
pounded or processed for use in fur- 
ther manufacture. (Include rubber 
sheets, compounded or processed and 
masterbatch.) 

Lead naphthenate 

Magnesium silicate 

Nicotine sulphate (40% basis) 

Paraformaldehyde 

Phosphorous oxychloride 

Propylene glycol 

Sodium metasilicate 

Soluble sodium trisilicate 

Sulphated oils and fatty acids 

Sulphonated oils and fatty acids 

Tar acid resins (Condensation products 
of aldehydes with phenol or its homo- 
logues)—modified and unmodified 

Toluidine red 

Trichlorethylene 

Triethanolamine 

Vinyl resins 

Export Control Schedule No. 19 


Glue of animal origin 
Gum spirits of turpentine 
Wood turpentine 


N.Y. Production Club 


Inducts New Officers 


C. R. Bragdon, of the Interchemical 
Corporation, was inducted as pres- 
ident of the New York Paint and 
Varnish Production Club at the 
monthly meeting held November 6 in 
the Building Trades Employers build- 
ing, 2 Park avenue, this city. Other 
officers are:—Vice-president, John 
Murphy, of the Standard Varnish 
Company; secretary, F. Grant Schlei- 
cher, of the W. D. Wilson Printing Ink 
Company, and treasurer, Fred M. 
Damitz, of the National Varnished 
Products Company. 

Principal speaker of the evening 
was Dr. A. R. Lukens, director of re- 
search for Thompson & Weinman 
Company, who discussed “Calcium 
Carbonate Inerts in Paints.” He 
traced the history of calcium car- 
cium carbonate from the time atoms 
of it were swallowed by sea animals 
to make bone structure until skeletons 
of these animals formed deposits such 
as the chalk cliffs of Dover, gave 
methods of manufacture and de- 
scribed uses. 

Prize-winning papers of the Chi- 
cago convention were reviewed by 
Kenneth Howe, of Thibaut-Walker 
Company; Everett Cole, of the Manu- 
facturers Varnish Company, and 
Robert Bonney, of Congoleum, Nairn, 
Inc. 
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Scientific and Professional Services 

































Alexander, Jerome oe ae INDUSTRIAL Seil, Putt & Rusby, Inc. 
Consulting Chemist and Chemical Engineer 4 Se H. A. Sell, Ph, D., Earl 8. Putt, 
Especial experience in colloid chemistry and its applications. 2 = ~ Trovithiesk, Ph.B., 8.8. CONSULTING LABS. Ph, @., B. Se, 
Representation for Patents, Processes, Products and Apparatus. —e New York Inc. 
Research Advice, Investigations, Expert Testimony. Cottonseed Oil, Oils, Greases, Soaps | Amalytieal and Censulting Chemists 
Turpentine, Glycerine, Cattle Feeds, PAINTS, VARNISHES, ENAMELS 


50 East 4ist Street New York City 
Member :—Association of Consulting Chemists and Chemical Engineers 


ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING CHEMISTS 
AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, INC. 


AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
128 Water Street HAnover 2-1999 


Spices, Chemicals, etc. 
Consultation—Research. 


COLLAPSIBLE TUBE FILLING 


PRIVATE BRANDS 
SHAVING CREAM 
DENTAL CREAM, TABLETS 











Knight, B. H. 


Analytical and Consulting Chemist 
50 East 4ist Street * * * 





7 d . : LUBRICANTS, OINTMENTS, ETC. OFFICIAL ANALYST Analytical and Consulting Chemists 
Organized to advance the science and practice of consult- Full Manufacturing Facilities U. 8S. Shellac Importers Assoc, Drugs, Spices, Essential Oils, Flavor- 
Am. Bleached Shellac Mfrs, ing Extracts, Foods, rages. 


Beve: 
Phone MUrray Hill 3-6368. 
New York City 


DAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
70-72 Marshall St., Newark, N. J. 


W. H. DICKHART 


CONSULTING & ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 
OILS, FATS, FOODS, DRUGS 
Official Chemist for the New York 
Mercantile Exchange and Olive 
Oil Assn. of America 
6 HARRISON ST., N. Y. 

Phone WAlker 5-3846 


ing chemistry and chemical engineering. 


The membership, located from coast to coast, includes 
highly qualified specialists from all branches 
* 


of the profession. 
¥ Association—50 E. 41st St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Room 82 


Assoc, 
16 East 34th St. 











Laning Company, E. M. 


Specializing in Perfumes, Toilet Prep- 
arations, Pharmaceuticals and Flavors. 
Formulas perfected. Problems solved. 
Labels and Circular Matter revised to 
comply with the new Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. 

433 Stuyvesant Ave., Irvington, N. J. 

Phone ES. 2-8433 


E. M. Laning, B. Sc., Manager. 


Foster D. Snell, Inc. 
Our staff of chemists, engineers and 
bacteriologists with laboratories for an- 
alysis, research, physical testing and 
bacteriology are prepared to render you 
Every Form of Chemical Service 
303 Washington Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For Expert Consultants Address the 











Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D., Pres. Bernard L. Oser, Ph.D., Dir. 


FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC, Stillman & Van Siclen, Inc. 


Chemical and Testing Engineers 


J. Ehrlich, Ph.D. 


CONSULTING CHEMIST Molnar Laboratories 





48-14—33rd Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Research — Consultation — Testimony 153 South Doheny Drive Clinical Studies Research Bacteriology Tests, Inspection and Supervision of 
FOODS —— DRUGS COSMETICS Beverly Hills, California New Drugs Analysis Legal Testimony | RennOl:, Totnes mold all other’ Coal 
SPECIALIST IN VITAMINS ORGANIC SYNTHESES Tar and Petroleum Products. 
Members Association of Consulting Chemists and Chemical Engineers Fellow of the American Institute of Chemists 211 East 19th St. New York, N.Y. Telephone: LOngacre 5-5260-5261 
aay Vo 254 W. Bist Street | New York, N. Y. 


Write for ‘‘Science at Your Service’’ 











Stillwell & Gladding ™**iis*¢ 


Charles H. LaWall—1871-1937 Joseph W. E. Harrisson Ellis-Foster Company 


Munch, James C., Ph.D. 


La VV ALL and HARRISSON Established 1907 Consultant and Laboratory Service Analytical and Consulting Chemists 
Pharmaceutical and Chemical Research. Biological Assays. Research and Consulting Chemists iat New and Old Drugs Oils, Soaps. Pats, fs. Varnishes, 
oassays Drugs, ums, Foods, erin, Tur- 

Pharmacological Studies in association with Clinical Tests. Specializing in Synthetic Resins and Pharmacology pentine, Waxes, Spices, ete. 


their Plastics and Related Subjects. 
Montclair, N. J. 


Clinical Studies 
Special attention to Priorities Problems 


Member Association Consulting Chem- 


Routine Drug and Food Control. 
ists and Chemical Engineers 


4 Cherry Street 


























214 So. 12th Street Philadelphia, Pa. Telephone—-Montclair 2-3510 
. 306 South 69th St. Upper Darby, Pa. 130 Cedar Street New Vork 
ANTI-KNOCK VALUE 8. Be 
PROTECT YouR IDEAS BY REGISTER YOUR DETERMINATIONS Orthmann Laboratories, | "8, |ruesda, — William F- Bergren, 
PATENTS AL TRADE MARKS The Gray Industrial ave. sneatiiies ities President Director of Research 
Call or Send me a Sketch i U. S. Pat. Off. records searched Laboratories eee : : 
5 ANY Invention or Trade Mark Specialists in Leather and Allied TRUESDAIL LABORATORIES 
or Simple Modcl A FREE ¢ ano Chemists and Engineers Industries. 
WHAT 18 YOUR gq ATENTEnsincen e een a ae on Petroleum Products m —— Analytical and Research. INC. 
CONFIDENTIAL ADVICE Phone: 5-3088 1-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 7 W. Virginia Street, Milwaukee, Wis. * ° 
INVENTION? LOngocre Telephone: Blgelow 3-4020 Chemists and Bacteriologists 
Est. 1865 John E. Raisch & Co 
Horace J. Hallowell : : Auth, VITAMIN 
° OFFICIAL and LICENSED WEIGH- athentic 
W. S. PURDY COMPANY, Ine. Consulting Chemists eee eee and INSPECTORS, and 
7 : Analyse 1 t le 1 nN PERVISORS and CON- 
TESTING AND CONSULTING soonest guess branches of "industrial chemistry—solls, TROLLERS. PHARMACEUTICAL 
PET LEUM FUELS ASPHA minerals, iron, alloys, fuels, beverages, Licensed by N. Y. Cotton, N. ° 
aan GREASES FATS COSMETICS drugs, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, ‘ote. Cocoa, N. Y. Coffee and Suser. ean” ae as Assays and Research 
_ aname TEXTILES Investigations and research, Formulas modity and N. Y. Produce Exchanges. 
PAINTS SOAPS > developed. 15 Moore Street New York, N. Y. | 520 W. Ave. 26 Los Angeles 


HAnover 2-3772 323 Main Street Danbury, Conn. Tel. BO. 9—4644-4645 


128 Water Street, New York 

















Leather - Tanning Materials - Furs 


SAMPLING, ANALYSES, RESEARCH, CONSULTATION 
FOR LEATHER, FUR AND ALLIED TRADES 


THE REED-BLAIR LABORATORIES 


Weiss and Downs, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


SYNTHETIC PHENOL 


DRAWBACK 


SADTLER, SAMUEL P., & SON, Inc. 
SPECIALISTS 


RESEARCH AND ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 


We will show you how to adapt available com- 
modities to replace those now difficult to obtain. 





Refunds of duty on materials used 








210 South 13th Street Philadelphia, Pa. in ogres F5eF S00. 10, 143-146 West 20th Street New York 
“Nothing Pays Like Research” 8-10 Bridge Street New Yerk. N. Y. Tel. CHelsea 2-3520—21 50 East 4ist Street | A 
Phone BOwling Green 9-6841 
SCHWARZ LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Wiley & Co., Inc. 
Analytical and Consulting Chemists 


Specializing in analysis of beverages, 
fertilizers, phosphates, wood pulp, 
coal and coke, feeding materials, etc. 


Calvert and Read Streets, Baitimere, Md. 


In these days of exiguous supply of heretofore necessary materials, there is a biggers 
than-ever need in all kinds of enterprises for special, expert adnice and assistance for the 
finding of materials which will carry a process or a formula from the heretofore to the 
now. Perhaps the finding of another process or formula is called for. That sort of 
thing—finding this-day materials, processes, or formulas—is what the scientific and 
professional services adjacently offered are to be consulted for. 


Analysts — Biologists — Consultants 


BEVERAGES, OILS, FOODS, WATER, 
VITAMIN DETERMINATIONS 


202 East 44th Street New York, N.Y. 
MUrrayfHill 2-007 


° od Turpentine:—3,300 gallons; Chief, Pur- Morphine Sulphate: — $13,600, E. R. Chemical Warfare Service 
Bids Want Teeeury Department. Washington; invita, Squibb & Co., New York. Bleach :—$33,835, Innis, Speiden & C 
Tea aa ° . f Plasma:—$168,750, Reichel Laboratories, =e $11,250 Poneapeeinhs Sait 


New York; 


—Continued from page 4 

Laundry Starch:—3,744 pounds; Chief, 
Purchase Division, Procurement Division, 
Treasury Department, Washington; invita- 
tion 1202-RS3, opening November 13. 

Oleic Acid:—1,500 gallons; Commanding 
General, Rock Island Arsenal, Ill.; circular 
1081, opening November 15, 

Oleomargarin:—Supplies of; type B; 
Chief, Procurement Division, Veterans Ad- 


ministration, Washington; invitation 75-8, 
opening November 17. 

Paint, Coldwater:—13,200 pounds; Chief, 
Purchase Division, Procurement Division, 
Treasury Department, Washington; invita- 
tion 1200-S5, opening November 12. 

Paint Thinner:—7,700 gallons; Chief, 
Purchase Division, Procurement Division, 


Treasury Department, Washington; invita- 
tion 1206-S5, opening November 12. 
Soaps:—Supplies of; Chief, Procurement 
Veterans Administration, Wash- 
invitation 70-S, opening Novem- 


Chief, Pur- 
Division, 
invita- 


Grit:—15,625 pounds; 
Division, Procurement 
Treasury Department, Washington; 
tion 1195-S3, opening November 10. 

Soap Materials:—Supplies of; Chief, Pro- 
curement Division, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Washington; invitation 74-S, opening 
November 13. 

Soda Phosphate:—3,200 pounds: 
termaster, Marine Corps, Arlington, 
schedule 855, opening November 12. 


Stearic Acid:—1,15> pounds; Command- 


Quar- 
Vass 


ing Officer, Picatinny Arsenal, N. J.; pro- 
curement 914, opening November 14. 
Target Paste:—15,000 pounds; Quarter- 


master, Marine Corps, Philadelphia; sched- 
ule 843, epening November 12. 

Turpentine:—4,000 gallons; Chief, Pur- 
chase Division, Procurement Division, 
Treasury Department, Washington; invita- 
tion 1204-85, opening November 12. 


tion 1203-S5, opening November 12. 





Defense Contracts 
Recently Awarded 


Chemicals, oils, drugs, and related 
products required in connection with 
the program for national defense have 
recently been contracted for by the 
army and other government agen- 
cies as follows:— 


Army Air Corps 

Ethylene Glycol: — $213,028.20, Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Mich.; 
$222,027.42, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Corp., New York. 

Hydraulic Fluid: — $194,772.06, R. M. 
Hollingshead Corp., Camden, N. J. 

Oxygen :—$26,146.98, American Oxygen 
Service Corp, Harrison, N. J. 

Soda, Caustic:—$16,225, Diamond Alkali 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

White Lead:—$19,651.68, Woodfinishing 
Products Co., Bronx, N. Y.; $12,784.83, 
Varcraft Works, Inc., Pottstown, Pa.; 
$84,018.80, Jeagle Paint & Varnish Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Army Medical Corps 
Azochloramid Tablets: — $209,300, Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Products, Inc., Belleville, 
N. J. 
Mercurous Chloride Ointment:—$16,760, 
Frederick Stearns & Co., Detroit. 


Kimberton, Pa. 

Procaine Hydrochloride Cartridges:— 
$19,500, Cook Laboratories, Inc., New 
York. 

Sulphathiazol:—$162,500, Lederle Lab- 
oratories, Inc., New York. 

Uric Acid:—$29,222, Conray Products, 
Inc., New York. 


Army Ordnance 


Acetone :—$4,740, Conray Products Co., 
New York. 


Abrasive Powder: — $1,012.50, Fred. 
Gumm Chemical Co., Kearny, N. J. 

Chemicals: — $1,050, Quaker Chemical 
Products Corp., Conshohocken, Pa.; 
$33,800, Kessler Chemical Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

Explosive: — $180,000, Wannamaker 


Chemical Co., Orangeburg, S. C.; $1,- 
512,500, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, 

Gasoline, Aviation:—$1,145, 
Oil Co. of Ind., Chicago. 

Lacquer, Nitrocellulose, Thinner: — 
$4,725, Bloomfield Chemical Co., Har- 
rison, N. J.; $4,027.80, Union Chemical 
Corp. ,Newark, N. J. 

Oil:—$27,600, Enterprise Oil Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Oil, Linseed: — $1,799.28, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Primer and Enamel:—$334,172.24, H. B. 
Davis Company, Baltimore, Md. 


Standard 


Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. j 

Carbon Dioxide, Solid:—$2,750, Mathie- 
son Alkali Works, New York. 

Charcoal: — $671,432, Barnebey-Cheney 
Engineering Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Chemicals :—$28,694.20, Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; $7,500, 
Hooker Electrochemical “Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. , 

Chlorinated Paraffin :—$456,960, Hooker 
Electrochemical Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Neatsfoot Oil: — $10,800, Ricard-Brew- 
ster Oil Co., Wilmington, Del, 

Soda Lime: — $5,374.14, Porcelain 
Enamel & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Calcium Carbide:—$161,500, Linde Air 
Products Company, New York. 

Carbon :—$575,000, Pittsburgh Coke & 
Iron Company, Pittsburgh. 

Charcoal:—$73,288.42, Barnebey-Cheney 
Engineering Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

Chemical :—$645,292.80, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co,, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
$5,700, Innis, Speiden & Co., New York. 

Gas, Acetylene:—$1,104, Linde Air 
Products Company, New York. 

Lacquer and Solvent:—$3,445.95, Dura- 
lac Chemical Corporation, Newark, N. J. 

Charcoal :—$144,000, Carbode & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp., New York. 

Chemical :—$194,000, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Paraffin :—$244,800, Halowax Corpora- 
tion, New York. 
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Business 


‘Minimum rate (up to 36 words), without display, $2.00 per insertion; 25c for each additional 6 words 


Wants 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


and 


Payable in advance at 59 John Street, New York 


Offers 





Agencies Wanted 


ESTABLISHED CINCINNATI firm cov- 
ering part of Ohio would be interested 
in representing producers of raw ma- 
terials used in the paint, ink, paper, rub- 
ber, soap or other industries. BOX 445, 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 








AFTER THIS, what? Are you cleaning 
house? Then let us hold your good will, 
while the going is tough. Those supply- 
ing the paint and rubber trade write us, 
now, if reliable representation is wanted. 

*r Ohio, etc. We'll be here when the mess 
is over; be here with us! BOX 449, Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter. 


; -Capital Offered 


MEMBER of a Stock Exchange firm is 
interested as principal in furnishing lim- 
ited amounts of capital to several estab- 
lished businesses possessing possibilities. 
Reply in detail—principals only. Box 
156, General Post Office, N. Y. 


Equipment Offered 


MACHINERY FOR sale—26-inch unique 
Robinson attrition mill, like new, 
equipped with 2 20-HP AC 3-phase 
motors; cyclone, dust collector, shaker, 
screen. No dealers. BOX 420, Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter. 


SEE 


FOR SALE:—Two 6x8 ft. pebble mills, 
16x40 roller mills, 12x30 roller mills, 9x24 
roller mills, 15 to 40-gallon pony mixers, 
lead mixers. Sell us your surplus equip- 
ment. Irving Barecan Company, 30 
Church street, New York City. 

ee 
FOR SALE: One, Day 12x32 in. 5 roller 
mill, motor driven; pony mixers 8 to 80 
gals.; three, Kent 8 in. lab. stone mills; 
three, Ross, 26 in. stone mills with iron 
mill feeds; pebble mills, lab. to 700 gals.; 

Day jumbo jacketed mixers, 700 and 
1,250 gals.; thirty, filter presses, 12 in. to 
36 in.; powder mixers, 100 to 2,000 Ibs.; 

W.&P. mixers, lab. to 200 gals.; copper 
and aluminum kettles, 10 to 250 gals.; 

dryers; Sweetland filters, etc. Send for 
complete bulletins. Brill Equipment 
Corporation, 183 Varick street, New 
York, N. Y. 














Equipment Offered 


FOR SALE:—Stainless steel tanks—two 
500 gal. closed horizontal 10 ga.; one 
750 gal. open vertical 10 ga.; one 2,500 
gal. closed horizontal; one 4,000 gal. 
closed horizontal; six 150 gal. open 
vertical. Quick delivery on new tanks. 
Storage & Process Equipment Co., 401 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. WOrth 
4-6114. 








IMMEDIATE DELIVERY :—Filter presses, 
Sperry C.I., 30 in. by 30 in., 60 plates, 
and Shriver 18 in. by 18 in. C.I., plate 
and frame; stainless steel tanks, 150, 500 
and 2,500 gal.; new glass lined tanks, 50 
and 100 gal.; Patterson porcelain lined, 
35 and 50 gal. pebble mills; Karl Kiefer 
12 stem rotary vacuum filler; 5,000 to 
25,000 gal. steel storage tanks; Day sift- 
ers and mixers; copper and aluminum 
steam jacketed kettles. What have you 
for sale? Machinery & Equipment Cor- 
poration, 59 E. 4th street, New York City. 





Equipment Wanted 





WANTED—Our expansion program re- 
quires additional equipment. We need 
iron and wood filter presses, jacketed 
kettles, mixer, pulverizer, dryer, etc. 
No dealers. Send your offerings to Box 
442, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 





DRYER, with traveling apron and ex- 


truder. Advise size, style, age, condition, 
price, etc. BOX 451, Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter. 


Factories Offered 


BRICK FACTORY, two-story and base- 
ment, 47x97, windows on four sides, high 
pressure boiler, ample supply deep well 
water, yard 50x100. Unrestricted district 
Brooklyn, near subway. The R. L. Kraft 
Company; Woolworth’ Building. COrt- 
landt 7-9377. 


Formula Wanted 


WANTED, FORMULA for a successful 
dip preparation for controlling the gara- 
pata (tropical tick). To be used on cattle 
in the tropics. BOX 446, Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter. 





Laboratory Wanted 


WILL BUY or rent laboratory well 
equipped in New York or vicinity. BOX 
453, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


Materials Offered 


FANCY DOMESTIC peppermint and al- 
falfa leaves. Laforborn Farms, Culver, 
Indiana. 


Materials Wanted 


WILL PURCHASE your surplus and dis- 
continued lots of chemicals, oils, waxes, 
dyes, intermediates, dry colors, greases, 
metals and other raw materials and by- 
products. Also entire plants. Consult 
inventory and plant superintendent. Bar- 
clay Chemical Co., Inc., 75 Varick street, 
New York. Telephone WAlker 5-4250. 











WANTED to buy discontinued or close 
out items on paint or enamel. No quan- 
tity too large. Will pay cash. Write 
Paint Distributor, 7721 South State 
street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Positions Vacant 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST wanted 
for assay and control work on raw ma- 
terials and finished drug preparations. 
Also, a bacteriologist—one with chem- 
ical background preferred. The S. E. 
Massengill Company, Bristol, Tennessee. 





VARNISH MAKER wanted by old estab- 
lished varnish manufacturer located 
southern New England, thoroughly ex- 
perienced in processing natural and syn- 
thetic varnishes. Opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Box 444, Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter. 


SALESMAN or agent with successful 
selling record and excellent connections 
for industrial chemicals in textile indus- 
try. Very attractive commissions. Write 
fully. BOX 448, Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter. 


CHEMICAL TRADER:—Man familiar 
with sources of supply of drugs and 
chemicals to conduct trading department 
on his own responsibility. Good propo- 
sition for qualifying party. State per- 
sonal qualifications and experiences. 
BOX 450, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 











Positions Vacant 





CHEMIST :—Exceptional opportunity for 
alert, resourceful young man to work in 
the laboratory of a progressive Baltimore 
paint manufacturer. Replies confidential. 
State age, education, experience and sal- 
ary desired. BOX 452, Oil, Paint and 


Drug Reporter. 





Positions Wanted 


css eatin cacaeteasenicatittmaen 
CHEMICAL SALESMAN—Chemical en- 
gineer with seven years’ of fine chemi-+ 
cal sales experience seeks connection 
with future; preferably out of town. 
Go anywhere in U.S. Single. Highest 
type references. Box 437, Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter. 





ALL AROUND shader for all kinds of 
paints, enamels, lacquers. Knowledge of 
roller mills and general paint plant op- 
erations. A-1 reference. Will locate any- 
where. Capable of being foreman and 
getting production. BOX 447, Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter. 





SALESMAN paints, varnishes, with 
many years of practical knowledge and 
selling ability with large following among 
the leading jobbers, retail paint stores, 
contractors, etc., in Brooklyn and Queens, 
wishes connection with first-class manu- 
facturer. Commission basis. BOX 454, 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 





Services Offered 





CHEMIST and chemical engineers—if 
you are now unemployed send your com- 
plete chronological record of education 
and experience to Chemist Advisory 
Council, Room 811, 60 East 42nd street, 
New York City. 





Surplus Stock 


HIGHER MARKETS—Sell now. Wanted— 
Surplus or off-grade waxes, chemicals, 
greases, oils, botanicals, solvents, aro- 
matics, gums, metals. Also wastes, by- 
products, residues. Single lots. Entire 
plants. Chemical Service Corp., 237 
Fourth avenue, New York. STuyvesant 
9-0133. 








NEW YORK’S LARGEST STOCK of GOOD 
CHEMICAL and PROCESS EQUIPMENT CAN 


“CONSOLIDATED” CAN HELP YoU 
SOLVE TODAY’S PROBLEMS 


LARGE STOCK = QUICK DELIVERY 
MONEY SAVING 


Grinders, 


STILL SUPPLY MOST of YOUR NORMAL NEEDS! 
PULVERIZERS ‘2:0: deniers: 


densers, 
purpose; state materials and screen. 


DRYERS 
FILTER 


Rotary Vacuum Dryers, 
Devine Shelf Dr ee var 


ious sizes and ot 


More ae 150 Filters 
and Filter Presses in 
stock; describe your need. 


Pans in 


Copper, Aluminum, Glass Lined, etc. 


Dry Powder, Pastes, Jac- 
keted or not; from 25 


MIXERS Ibs. to 3000 Ibs. 
Ball and Pebble Mills, Drug 
a LLS or Paint Mills; hundreds 


available. 


Tanks, Kettles, Agitators, Extractors, Centrifuges, Rotary Cutters, Fillers, 
Cappers, Labelers, etc. 


FULL DESCRIPTIONS AND QUOTATIONS ON REQUEST 


FIRST MACHINERY CORPORATION |,-4) FOR 


GUARANTEED 
EQUIPMENT 


EAST Sth ST. and 


EXCEPTIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


New York office (British chem- 


ical house) offers exceptional 
opportunity to experienced, 
capable young man with good 
contacts, as drug and chemical 
buyer. Box 455, Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter. 


GRamercy 7-6620 
EAST RIVER DRIVE Cable: “EFFEMCY’’ 





LIQUIDATORS 


1QUIDATORS — | COMPLETE 


CATALOG 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Publicker Allowed to Sell 
Alcohol Above Ceiling 


—Continued from page 3 
order to supplement short supplies of 
anti-freeze and industrial solvents 


during the coming winter, it was an- 
nounced today by Price Administra- 
tor Leon Henderson. As a result of 
the exception, Publicker will be per- 
mitted to produce during the last 
quarter of 1941, 3,950,791 gallons of 
ethyl alcohol over and above its ex- 
isting contract commitments for this 
quarter. This will be entirely “new 


SPECIAL ITEMS FROM STOCK 


4—4 ft. x 6 ft. Iron Oliver Filters. 
8—2,000 Ibs., 1,200 Ibs., 800 lbs. Dry 
Powder Mixers. 
2—Devine 5 ft. by 33 ft. Rotary Vac- 
uum Dryers; other smaller sizes. 
1—Oates 10 ft. copper Calandria Pan; 
other Vacuum Pans, 50 to 500 gals. 
12—Ball Mills, 10 gals. to 500 gals. 
7—3-Roller Mills, up to 16 by 40. 
1—W. & P. Vacuum Mixer, 100 gals. 
other W. & P., 2 gals. to 2,000 gals. 
1—450 gal. Nickel Jacketed Kettle. 
1—Stokes 90-C Auto. Tube Filler, 
Closer, Clipper. 
1—Pneumatic Scale Packaging Unit. 


Only a partial listing. 


2—1,800 gal. Pfaudler glass lined 
Tanks. 
1—200 gal. stainless steel jack. Kettle. 
1—Proctor &- Schwartz 24 Truck 
Dryer, 4,166 sq. ft. tray surface, 
10—300 gal. Copper closed tin coated 
Tanks. 
2—166 gal. 
gal.; 1—80 gal.; 
gal. 
—24 in. dia. and 1-30 in. dia. Badger 
all copper Distillation Units, comp., 
other sizes up to 72 in. 

5—300 gal. Pfaudler Water Jacketed 
Kettles, m.d., side agitators. 


1—150 


Aluminum Kettles; 
1—20 


1—60 gal.; 


Send us your inquiries 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


13-18 Park Row - - 


New York, N. Y. 


SHOPS, 335 Doremus Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


production” and will increase total 
supplies of ethyl alcohol available for 
all uses over the winter months by 
about 10 percent. 

Publicker will be allowed to sell 
this “excess production” at a maxi- 
mum price of 49%c. per gallon in 
tankear lots for the basic formula 
(SD2B) when made from sugar pur- 
chased at $2.30 per 100 pounds f.o.b. 
Cuba. For each increase or decrease 
of 10c. per 100 pounds in the sugar 
price, an adjustment of 114%c. per gal- 
lon may be made in the alcohol price. 
Under the provisions of price schedule 
No. 28 a maximum price of 24%c. 
a gallon in tankcars was established 





for the basic formula. 

Prices that Publicker may charge 
for other formulae and quantities of 
ethyl alcohol produced under the ex- 
ception will be determined by apply- 
ing the differentials established in the 
price schedule. Sales of proprietary 
name solvent ethyl alcohol may be 
made under the exception only di- 
rectly to consumers thereof. The ex- 
ception applies only to ethyl alcohol 
produced prior to December 31, 1941. 
Publicker is required to report 
monthly to OPA, giving complete de- 
tails of production of ethyl alcohol 
and specific details of all alcohol sales 
made under the exception. 
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Colledge, E. W., General Sales Agent.... — 
Colton, Arthur, CO.....ccccscvcccssecssece 70 
Columbia Chemical Division.............. - 
Commercial Solvents Corp...........66065 _ 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc............ M4 
Consumers Import Co., Inc..........eeeee 75 
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DIOP WETS TH BONS CO... ccccccccscvccsccuss 3 
Douglass Sulphur Co.........6.eseeeeeeee 34 
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Dunkel, Paul A., & Co., Inc 
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Enequist Chemical Co.... 


Made in world's largest lemon prod- 
ucts plant backed by the Sunkist 
group of 14,500 citrus growers 


189 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 
WAREHOUSE STOCK USUALLY CARRIED 


CRYSTALS 
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Near thousands of acres of lemon 
groves, this modern plant produces a 
complete line of fine lemon products 


99 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 


IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, SAN FRANCISCO 
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METHANOL «#4» METHYL ACETONE 
CHEMICAL “7 SOLVENTS 


nceorporate 
11 Park Place Te phone BArclay 7a6ts-6-9 New York 





DIETHYLAMINO 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc. 


ene Ooh 2a: CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Faesy & BesthofF, nc. 





22 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. CABLE: TRUFABEST 


BENZO NAPHTHOL 


N.N.R. 
_ (Bole — Benzoale) 
‘Doladabbes Sulphate 


MARLON. 


PULVERIZED IRON 
DI NITRO ORTHO CRESOL 


FOR EXPORT 
s 


Inquiries Invited for 
Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemicals 





MILLMASTER CHEMICAL CO. 


551 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-4494 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


ALY) 


SUPPLIES OF STRATEGIC 
CHEMICAL MATERIALS 


ear aE 
REPUBLIC 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


94 BEEKMAN STREET 
NEW YORK e U.S.A. 


Telephone REctor 2-9810 Cable Address ‘‘Jaynivrad’’ 


ETHYL ACETATE BUTYL ACETATE 
TOLUOL POTASSIUM CHLORATE 
QUININE SULPHATE 
RED PHOSPHORUS 
SODIUM NITRITE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 












VISTAC 


and 


RESIN V 






Use these in emulsion form 


to extend latex supplies. 


Specially adapted to latex 


adhesion formulation. 


* * * * 


Ask for samples and data 





ie VALE ALGS Bey 
So Wa ee ATTN AL ULL ry, 





